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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


As the years roll by the Annual Report issued by our Presi- 
dent-Founder from the General Headquarters of the Society 
at Adyar becomes an ever more and more 
bulky volume, and this year amounts to some 
120 closely printed pages, most of which are 
purely statistical. As to the Convention itself, the greatest 
enthusiasm and most uncomfortable overcrowding is reported. 
The Headquarters’ compound resembled a military encampment. 
Delegates were present from the Scandinavian, British, French, 
Dutch, Italian, Australian, New Zealand, and of course the Indian 
sections; the Parsis were numerously represented and twenty- 
nine of them had journeyed South from distant Bombay, Surat 
and Hyderabad ; a contingent of Buddhists came from Ceylon, 
and education was strongly represented by the Principals of five 
colleges. To accommodate all the guests, some 800 persons, the 
compound was filled with temporary structures— 


The Adyar 
Convention 


Huts, bathing-rooms and long ranges of contiguous habitations ordered 
in advance by individual delegates and branches. . . . . The flat roofs 
of the main building and the two others situate along the river bank were 


covered with leaf and bamboo structures, and the new extension of the 
I 
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Adyar Library, an imposing-looking two-story building, being fortunately 
unfinished inside, the upper and lower floors were ingeniously laid off in 
small single apartments for the accommodation of European, Parsi, Buddhist 
and Jain delegates. Sixty-five persons had to be supplied with food and 
lodgings after the European fashion, while the long brick dining-floors near 
the Brahmin Well, converted for the time being into lofty dining-halls by 
superstructures of bamboo and palm leaf, were enlarged so as to contain 120 
running feet in length, affording the opportunity of having 700 Hindus eating 
their meals simultaneously. 


* 
* * 


THE enormous increase in attendance was partly owing to the 
fact that the Indian National Congress was simultaneously being 
held at Madras, from which Adyar is five miles 
distant, but was more especially due to the ever 
increasing popularity of Mrs. Besant among 
the Indians. In fact the arrangements for her lectures com- 
pletely broke down owing to the crowds, and this, too, in spite 
of her giving an extra popular lecture on the opening day on 
“The Value of Theosophy in the Raising of India.” The 
lecture was delivered in the open air, as the Headquarters’ Hall 
can only accommodate 1,500. 


Mrs. Besant 
Lectures 


On one of the lawns an area of 7,500 square feet was enclosed with a 
fence, and seats and carpets for the holders of tickets for reserved places. . 
But by early dawn such a crowd had gathered that they swept away 
the fence and took possession of all the ground, the benches and chairs were 
passed over their heads to outside, and the crowd squatted on the carpets 
spread around the platform. By the time that the President-Founder and 
Mrs. Besant appeared, the audience numbered some 5,000 persons. Our 
distinguished guests, high European officials and ladies, highest officials of 
Native States, Rajahs, Nawabs and Zemindars, had to be content with 
places under the trees and outside the crowd; the great mango and banyan 
trees were full of onlookers. 


In spite of a severe cold our eloquent colleague’s voice 
carried splendidly and all heard her every syllable. 

Mrs. Besant’s usual set of Adyar Lectures were delivered in 
the Convention Hall, the audience of which had to be limited by 
ticket. Her subject was ‘‘ The Spiritual Origin of Man,” and 
we were informed some months ago that she was going “to 
tackle the Pitris "—a good hearing. 
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Our President in his Address reported ‘“‘a year of unrelaxing 
activity and gratifying success,’ and was especially delighted to 
state that Theosophy had now spread to no 
less than forty-six nations, the flags of which 
he had caused to form part of the decorations 
of the Convention Hall. Though no new sections have been 
formed, Colonel Olcott reports that South America and Cuba are 
shortly to apply for Sectional charters. Forty-seven new 
Branches, of which twenty-one are in India, have been formed, 
and also twenty-seven dormant Indian Branches have been 
revived; altogether from the beginning 761 Branch charters 
have been issued. A general statistical report of the number of 
members is not given, except in the case of the Indian Section, 
which has added 730 new members to the roll in the last twelve 
months, and has now 7,595 active members on the books. The 
Adyar Library reports the number of its original MSS. as 
3,219, with 2,453 duplicates, and of printed books 10,469 with 
861 duplicates. The Librarian further reports: 


The General 
Report 


On comparing our Library list with that of the Mysore Government 
Oriental Library Catalogue issued in 1900, we find that they have 2,139 
original MSS., exclusive of commentaries, etc.; that they have more than 
200 MSS., that we should like to possess copies of; that we have in our 
collection more than roo MSS. that they would like to possess copies of; 
and that we have secured more than 20 MSS. that are unique. ‘ 
More than fifty useful MSS. are so far damaged as to become useless for 
reference very soon if not ordered to be re-written. I would recommend 
that they be re-written on strong fibrous palm-leaf, for the following reasons: 
The fibrous palm-leaf is cheaper and more durable than paper. The cost of 
copying on palm-leaf is comparatively less. The art of writing on palm-leaf, 
which is fast dying out in India, can by this means be revived. 


We hope this excellent recommendation will—now that 
funds are available—be adopted, and that the memory of this 
most ancient art be kept ever green at Adyar, and in all other 
ways most cordially wish health and strength to our rapidly 
growing embryo Brucheion. Of Literature we note that the 
year’s output includes twenty-six books in English, and also 
translations and original works in Danish, Swedish, Dutch (7), 
French (7), Italian (9), German (4), and in Indian vernaculars 
(14), such as Bengali, Tamil, Urdu, Gujarati, Hindi, and 
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Canarese. In English fifteen Theosophical monthlies are pub- 
lished, also in Swedish, German (2), Dutch (2), French (3), 
Spanish (2), and in Indian vernaculars (4), making a grand total 
of some thirty periodicals, an output with which any movement 
might be content. 
* Ms * 
THE most important announcement made by the President- 
Founder was the expansion of the utility of ‘‘ White Lotus Day,” 
and the giving to it a more general character. 
Se , We most cordially approve this new departure ; 
indeed for the last two years we have publicly 
recommended this change—the making of ‘‘ White Lotus Day ” 
a day of grateful remembrance of all our prominent colleagues 
who have passed away, and an occasion of recognition of their 
labours and good services. We are thus to have as it were a 
yearly Shraddha meeting in memory of our Theosophic Pitris ; 
and a very sensible and real thing it should be if only we can 
realise that they are still working with us, they on their side and 
we on our side of the mystic veil of Death, which from being an 
impenetrable wall of irresolvable density becomes with added 
knowledge an ever more and more transparent atmosphere to 
Theosophic insight. Of this ‘‘ Day of Remembrance” Colonel 
Olcott writes as follows: 

The death of one after another of our most respected colleagues has 
caused me to conceive the idea of guarding against the possibility of our 
soon forgetting their services, by giving a broader character to White Lotus 
Day, originally proclaimed by me just after Madame Blavatsky’s death. A 
sentence which occurs in one of the letters of a Master to Mr. Sinnett has 
dwelt in my memory ever since I read it, viz., “ingratitude is not among our 
vices” (Occult World, 2nd ed., p. 107). As we are whirled along on the 
current of busy external life, harassed by cares and excited by experiences 
of good and evil fortune, we are but too prone to forget those once dear and 
admired associates, who stood beside us in our battle for Truth, but from 
time to time have passed out of our sight. Men who were young and in the 
prime of life when our Society came into view, are now old and nearing the 
goal of their life’s Karma; they disappear in the course of nature, leaving 
behind them only the records of useful work, to be soon obliterated in the 
page of everyday life. For my part, I cannot see why, in keeping fresh 
the memory of H. P. B., we should fail to bear in mind the names and deeds 
of those who made possible the accomplishment of the purpose of her 
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delegated mission. Each country mourns its departed Theosophical 
leaders; France has lost Blech; Holland, Meuleman; India, Rustomji 
Master, Damodar, Nobin Bannerji, K. M. Shroff, and others; the Ceylon 
Buddhists recall the names of Medankara, Ambaghawatte, Batuwantudawe, 
Mohittawatte, and others; England has recently lost Louisa Shaw; 
Australia mourns Staples, and so on andso on. Ifthe older members have 
forgotten these former leaders what chance is there that our new recruits 
will ever know to whom their gratitude is due for service ungrudgingly 
rendered? Our Society is still young and it is not too late for us to begin 
this labour of love and respect. I am gratified to know that this suggestion 
of mine has been received with warm welcome in the American, British, 
French, Italian, Scandinavian and some other sections, so that, in now 
announcing the step I am about to take, I shall have the general, if not the 
unanimous concurrence of my colleagues. Henceforth, then, the White 
Lotus Day shall be our “* White Lotus Day of Remembrance” and when we 
gather together let it be a part of the programme of the meeting to include 
in the discourse upon H. P. Blavatsky the names of her greatest colleagues ; 
those which have a world-wide celebrity to be mentioned throughout all the 
Sections and the others to be remembered by the Section to which they 
respectively belonged. 


This isa wise enactment of our President-Founder’s ; it would 
have been appalling to contemplate the growth of a calendar of 
Theosophic saints. None of her old friends can doubt but that 
H. P. B. would be—nay is—the first to approve of this; indeed 
we have often longed to hear the personal opinion of ‘“ the Old 
Lady” on “ White Lotus Day” and its exclusive method of 
keeping. For our part we feel sure that our old guide, philosopher 
and friend has made some strong remarks sometimes, and so we 


hope that her wmbra may now be permanently appeased. 


* 
* * 


But what on the whole must we think of the twenty-eighth 
General Report of the Theosophical Society? It is indeed very 
difficult for anyone who is not continually 

eo visiting the various Sections and continually 
Movement holding private conversations with the most 
observant members and also keeping a very 

vigilant eye on the spread of general Theosophic thought in 
the various countries of the world, to form any accurate notion 
of the general position. From the Report itself we can glean 
a certain amount of statistics and occasionally a certain amount 


of just estimation of the general state of affairs in various 
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countries from individual writers, but for a general view we 
have to depend on the President-Founder’s eyesight; and he 
most naturally sees enthusiastically and hopefully. Now as to 
the indications of statistics, there are, according to the vulgar 
logion, “‘lies, d lies,and . . statistics.’’ Indeed, it requires 
long training to appreciate the value of figures, and experts 
usually flatly contradict each other. Then again the various 
General Secretaries report very variously ; some omit all statistics, 
others insist on the statistics of the unimportant; there is no 
plan. But taking all this into account, allowing for all omissions 
and all exaggerations, there is no doubt but that the movement is 
alive, the leaven is working; we are a distributing agency of 
imports and exports of the most varied kind, an engine that 
pumps in and pumps out new and old, an ever-moving mixture 
of chaos and cosmos, a heart beating strongly, an embryonic 
Hercules, whose birth will some day amaze the wiseacres who 
have pronounced the Eternal Wisdom too old to conceive again. 


* 
* * 


Now that the Abbé Loisy is officially condemned by the Holy 

See, it is interesting to see how conservatism in the Roman 

Catholic Church justifies that condemnation 

The Loisy Case jin face of the spirit of reason to which all 

men appeal, whether consciously or uncon- 

sciously, when defending themselves or their opinions before 

their fellows. In an able letter to The Times of January 25th, 

“*Catholicus’”’ puts the case of the Vatican against the Abbé 
Loisy in the following series of questions: 


(a) Is it true that M. Loisy holds that Christ was not conscious that 
He was true God and consubstantial to God the Father ? 

(b) Isit true that M. Loisy holds that Christ did not personally teach 
the doctrine of the Atonement ? 

(c) Is it true that M. Loisy holds that the Catholic Church as an 
organised body had no place in the consciousness, or personal teaching, or 
design of Christ ? 

(d) Isit true that M. Loisy holds that Christ did not actually institute 
the Holy Communion as an ordinance of the new Law to be observed for 
all time ? 

(ec) Isit true that M. Loisy denies the historic truth of the Resurrec- 
tion ? 
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The denial of the dogmas involved in these questions is 
held to be logically deducible from this distinguished scholar’s 
works, and therefore the Holy Father, as the guardian of the 
foundations of the faith, had no choice but to acquiesce in the 
condemnation of such heretical opinions. ‘‘Catholicus”’ is 
perfectly correct; it is just these so-called foundations of the 
faith that are called into question this day. The traditional in- 
terpretation of these dogmas is called into question on all sides, 
and nothing less than this is the issue that is being fought out 
in Christendom. For instance, take question e; how few among 
the thoughtful and intelligent believe in the resurrection of the 
physical body, and that too not only among laymen but among 
the clergy, and among them not only questioned privately but 
publicly repudiated. For instance, in the February number of 
The British Workman, the Rey. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D., one of 
the best known Nonconformist divines in this country, writes 
in answer to the categorical question ‘‘ Do you believe in the 
resurrection of the body ?”’ 

There is a book published recently by the late Mr. Frederick Myers, of 
Cambridge, entitled Human Personality. It is an argument to show on 
scientific grounds that we survive death. The scientific evidence which is 
there offered by Mr. Myers would lead us to suppose that what Christ meant 
was this:—When physical death takes place that entity which we call 
the soul is liberated, and it proceeds necessarily to form to itself in whatever 
environment it may be another body, a body which stands to the body which 
has been on the earth in just the same relation as the body of Christ after 
the Resurrection occupied to the body He wore during His earthly life. If, 
therefore, you ask, Do I believe in the resurrection of the body, I must reply, 
I do not believe that the actual particles which are laid in the grave will be 
at the resurrection recovered and replaced; but on the other hand I do 
believe (and what is more, I suspect that in a few years there will be no 
intelligent person who does not) that the living personality survives the 
grave, and shapes, and must shape, a body to itself in whatever place it may 
occupy. 

« * x 
As all of our readers must be aware, M. de Blowitz, the 
late Paris Correspondent of The Times, was regarded by all 
Newspaperdom and by Diplomacy as the 
Prince of Journalists and as the man who knew 


more of European politics than any Foreign 


The Creed of 
De Blowitz 
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Office. His memory was phenomenal and his journalistic exploits 
are world renowned. In his posthumous work My Memoirs 
(London: Edward Arnold; 1903) he breaks the silence of jour- 
nalistic anonymity and also lets us into the secret of some of his 
deepest convictions. Thus he writes (pp. 133 and 134): 


I believe in the constant intervention of a Supreme Power, directing not 
only our destiny in general, but such actions of ours as influence our destiny. 
When I see that nothing in Nature is left to chance, that irresistible laws 
govern every movement, that the faintest spark that glimmers in the firma- 
ment disappears and reappears with strict punctuality, I cannot suppose 
that anything to do with mankind goes by chance, and that every in- 
dividuality composing it is not governed by a definite and inflexible plan. 
The great men whose names escape oblivion are like the planets which we 
know by name, and which stand out from among the multitude of stars with- 
out names. We know their motions and destinies. We know at what time 
the comet showing in infinite space will reappear, and that the smallest stars, 
whose existence escapes us, obey the fixed law which governs the universe. 
Under various names, in changing circumstances, by successive and co- 
ordinate evolutions, the great geniuses known to the world, those whose 
names have escaped oblivion, reappear. Moses is reflected in Confucius, 
Mohammed in John Huss; Cyrus lives again in Cesar, and Cesarin Napoleon; 
Attila is repeated in Peter the Great, and Frederick II. in Bismarck; Louis — 
le Débonnaire in Philip VII., and Cataline in Boulanger. Charlemagne and 
Joan of Arc alone have not yet reappeared, the one to revive authority and 
the other la pudeur. Everything moves by a fixed law, and man is master of 
his own destiny only because he can accept or refuse, by his own interven- 
tion and action, the place he should fill and the path traced out for him by 
the general decree which regulates the movements of every creature. 


THIs animastic spirit, which blessed men have called the pneumatic 
soul, becomes a god, an all-various demon, and an image, and the 
soul inthis suffers her punishments. The oracles, too, accord with 
this account; for they assimilate the employment of the soul in 
Hades to the delusive visions of a dream.—Synesius, De Insom. 


tae CONSTITUTION OF THE EARTH 


AN article in the last number of this REVIEW enters into an 
elaborate criticism of the statements relating to the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion of the Earth,” set forth in a Transaction of the London 
Lodge, issued recently under that title. The writer of the 
article seems to be under some misapprehension with regard to 
the nature of the paper criticised. He repeatedly refers to it as 
my ‘‘ theory,” in the same way that one student of physical science 
might discuss the claims and arguments advanced by another. 
The contents of the Transaction referred to embody no 
theory at all—no more than any theory of mine was embodied in 
the doctrines of Reincarnation and Karma set forth originally in 
my earliest Theosophical writings. But just as, in the first 
instance, I was enabled to pass on teachings that had been 
received under peculiar circumstances in reference to those great 
principles of evolution, so from time to time at later periods I 
have been able to set forth a great deal of profoundly interesting 
information relating to the growth and development of this world 
and its inhabitants, on the basis of which, to a large extent, the 
views of nature adopted by many Theosophical students have 
since been formed. These fundamental teachings—so rapidly 
passing into the extensive literature of Theosophy that their 
origin is generally forgotten—have never been “theories” of 
mine, although I may often have written in their support. They 
have been teachings passed on, and some readers have been dis- 
posed to accept my conviction that they have emanated from 
sources of information eminently entitled to our trust. It has 
rarely been possible for me to explain the exact circumstances 
under which they have reached me, and many readers, no doubt, 
have on that account been distrustful of their authenticity. But 
like every other communication emanating from what I have 
called the ‘‘ Occult World,” statements in the nature of those 
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referred to (interpreting the evolution of humanity or the origin 
of worlds in a manner clearly outside the range of physical in- 
vestigation) are statements to take or to leave at the discretion 
of the reader; to leave, certainly, if they are found by any 
inquiring mind quite out of harmony with convictions already 
established there, or with the general dictates of reason so far 
as that mind can apprehend them. 

Now this recent paper about the Constitution of the Earth 
is pre-eminently one of those statements to take or to leave,—to 
work with in thought or to reject as unmanageable, according to 
the disposition of the thinker. But, from any point of view, it is 
unreasonable to criticise the story told by the light merely of 
such knowledge as physical students possess at present concern- 
ing the laws relating to matter. The paper under consideration 
asserts over and over again that various phases of the process 
which nature went through in constructing this planet, have to 
do with forces and energies of which physical science at present 
has no knowledge whatever. We haveso recently in the progress 
of natural science become familiarised with the idea that new 
discovery shows to be possible achievements which the conceit 
of an earlier generation would have declared incompatible with 
known laws, that surely critics of occult information should 
be careful in applying that spirit to its consideration. Especially 
in this case, this amazing and altogether bewildering story concern- 
ing the Constitution of the Earth which I was enabled to present 
to my readers, lies for the present outside the range of any such 
criticism as that directed against it by Mr. Wybergh. 

The situation may best be understood by remembering, what 
indeed I have indicated in the paper itself, that the whole story 
told to me was not spontaneously conveyed to me for the purpose 
of publication by the teachers from whom I received it. It was 
extracted from them by degrees in connection with attempts I 
was making to obtain an interpretation of volcanic pheno- 
mena that might be more satisfactory than any which ordinary 
scientific research had been able to evolve. I learned that the 
true explanation of volcanic phenomena could only be attained 
by an apprehension of huge natural facts connected with the 
inner Constitution of the Earth, the existence of which was not 
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even suspected by modern science. These facts could only be 
apprehended with the help of information concerning the actual 
way in which the planet had originally been built up. Again the 
method employed for its construction could not be properly 
apprehended by the present generation of students because the 
vast process involved the employment of many natural laws, the 
existence of which wasas yet quite unsuspected. Undeterred, how- 
ever, by these warnings, I pressed forward with my enquiry and 
was kindly furnished with the body of information I endeavoured 
in turn to set forth in the paper under review, the interest and 
significance of which, I may here interpolate, I conceive to have 
been entirely missed so far by what may be described as the 
Theosophical public at large. 

Undoubtedly the whole story contains much that at present 
is quite irreconcilable with our habits of thought. To me and to 
some of my friends, there is much, on the other hand, in the 
whole story which appeals to imagination as eminently plausible. 
Above all things the idea of the earth as filled from the core to 
the surface with conscious life of one kind or another, appeals to 
me as infinitely more harmonious with natural probability than 
the clumsy conception of the whole mass as consisting of mere 
homogeneous rock. That this last crude elementary conception 
is at all events at variance with many of the assurances we have 
received from the highest occult authorities from time to time, 
must be obvious to every attentive student of Theosophical litera- 
ture. But nothing is further from my present purpose than to 
deal in detail with the considerations that seem to lead Mr. 
Wybergh to favour the homogeneous rock theory, and I am quite 
content, meanwhile, to leave the information which I passed on 
concerning the Constitution of the Earth, to be available for 
reference by students at a later date, when possibly the advance- 
ment of occult knowledge in other directions shall have enabled 
them to reconcile its details more satisfactorily than is possible 
at present with the “ known laws of nature.” 

A. P. SINNETT. 


I2 


THE NEW VIEW OF THE DIVINITY OF 
Chiis! 


IF criticism has destroyed many dogmas which pretended to 
transcend the reality of the physical world, it has, on the con- 
trary, fixed more deeply and determined more clearly the reality 
of others. So if the world truth is still for usa serious reality, 
its claims are more solid than they used to be, its assertions 
much stronger than those of the spirit which has declared the 
world truth to be a tale. It is by force of claims of this 
kind that we still believe in the existence of God; not of a God 
like to the one which Laplace could do without in his construc- 
tion of his system of the universe, nor of a God for which Kant 
could find no room in a world interpreted according to the dualism 
of traditional philosophy ; our God must, and really does, possess 
new claims for his existence, and therefore a new nature on which 
these claims are grounded. And with the new conceptions that 
we have gained about his nature a new light has been thrown 
upon the relations between God and man, and a new meaning 
has also been disclosed in the history of Revelation. What this 
new meaning is, considered in the light of modern philosophy, 
and what are the claims of the historical personality of Christ for 
realising in itself the new conception of God’s nature, I shall 
endeavour to show in the following considerations. 

One of the chief merits of modern philosophy has been to 
realise a deeper and fuller meaning of man’s nature; through this 
we have improved our knowledge of God also. Idealism and Posi- 
tivism, the two main currents of modern philosophical thought, 
have met eachother on the ground of a more positive study of man. 
Idealism has come to this point by bringing the principle for the 
interpretation of reality from the external objective world into 
the thinking subject; Positivism by building a naturalistic syn- 
thesis at the apex of which stand man and society. So that, 
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although for neither of these schools is man any more the being 
per quem omnia facta sunt, he is still the one for whom everything 
has existence. This anthropocentric attitude of philosophy has 
led philosophers to recognise in the mind and activities of man 
the highest essence of things, the principle of reason realising in 
itself the character of that supreme reality attributed to God. 

A philosophy of man is thus evidently at the same time a 
philosophy of Christ ; and the features of the personality of Christ 
in which philosophy can see the results of its speculation con- 
cretely manifested, have been scientifically fixed by modern 
criticism, which has thus laid down the principles of a positive 
Christology. 

It is evident that the person of Christ is real for us in the 
first place through history. The original Christ for us is not 
Christ in himself, as it was to those who knew him personally 
while he was living on earth ; but it is the historical Christ. Our 
idea of Christ is nothing but a reproduction in our consciousness 
of what Christ was to the consciousness of his historians. Hence 
the first thing to do for a positive study of the personality of 
Christ is to fix the figure of the historical Christ in the earliest 
sources of his history, so that Christ’s image ascertained in this 
manner reproduces most faithfully the real Christ, and we may 
substitute such image for the real Christ himself. This work 
has been successfully accomplished by modern criticism, the 
conclusions of which are accepted by men of great authority 
in the Church. 

After we have so ascertained the historical personality of 
Christ, then we can enquire how the person of Christ realises in 
itself the attributes of the divine nature. And here we find two 
different ways. 

The first consists in starting from a transcendental ideal of 
reality formed @ priori, in hypostatising such ideal in a personal 
God, and then inquiring how far such a God allows in himself the 
true nature of man so as to be areal man without ceasing to be 
God. Such is the process of early theology, and it is still main- 
tained in the traditional theology of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In this process the divinity of Christ is first admitted, and then 
the relations between God and man are studied and interpreted 
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according to their possibility determined by the new fact of the 
Incarnation. 

The data of such theology are, as it is easy to see, an 
assumed conception of God, a certain idea of man, and a set of 
relations between man and God, of which the most problematical 
are those imposed by the Incarnation of God. 

The second process for establishing the divinity of Christ is 
that which may be indicated as the process from man to God; it 
moves in an opposite direction to that of the former, and it is 
based upon the conclusions of the modern philosophy of man. 
Man is the starting-point of this new process; and this is a 
positive and concrete beginning in opposition to the arbitrary 
and abstract ideal of God from which the old theology started. 
Man, created in the image of God, is the being in which we can 
read something positively real and true of the nature of God. 
And when through man we have reached the ideal of God, such 
ideal does not cease to be concrete, essentially human and 
consequently intelligible. 

Seeing that in the old method the formation @ priori of the 
transcendental ideal of God was quite deprived of any positive 
ground, as has been proved by critical philosophy, and the 
hypostatising of such divine ideal into a personal God, not to 
say into a human person, was quite arbitrary and mysterious ; 
so the fundamental postulate of ancient theology had to be the 
acceptance of Christ’s divinity, and its task simply to define, with- 
out destroying it, the mystery of Christ’s double nature. 
Mystery, the unintelligible, was its ground, and its work was to 
manipulate it so as to render it more or less acceptable. The 
unintelligible was taken as a necessary and permanent element 
in the interpretation of reality ; whereas the development of the 
intelligibility of the universe has shown how the unintelligible is 
only a provisory expression of the intelligible itself. 

A science of mysteries is a contradiction in terminis, so that 
theology had to change radically its method and attitude in order 
to find a place amongst sciences. The more positive method 
which it has adopted and the limitation of the number of truths 
which it pretends to explain, have already reconciled to it the 
attention of serious thinkers, and we can see with satisfaction how 
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its object is every day invested with a more scientific character as 
this object comes to be identified with the first principle of 
philosophy. 

There are, in the history of the development of this ideal, 
three different types of God-man. The first in which the divine 
nature of Christ is chiefly revealed through the operation of 
physical wonders; the second in which Christ is described as the 
Verbum of God transcending the limits of the phenomenal 
world; and the third in which Christ realises in himself the 
fulness of human nature, and for this reason realises in himself 
the true nature of God also. 

The divinity of Christ through his taumaturgical virtue is 
chiefly represented in the Synoptics, while the second ideal is the 
characteristic of the fourth Gospel; the third is the ideal of 
Christ accepted by modern thought. It is only from the second 
and third standpoint that Christology can be considered as a 
science, and only through the third that it can be considered as a 
positive science. 

The first standpoint, besides having a very questionable his- 
torical ground, expresses a character of supernaturality only rela- 
tive to certain conditions of our spirit ; and this character has 
become less intrinsic and less becoming to the nature of God the 
more we have progressed in the knowledge of the nature of God 
himself. 

The second ideal does not contain in itself any element 
leading to a proof of its realisation in the person of Christ. 
When applied to illustrate the nature of Christ, it presupposes 
the divinity of Christ, in relation to which humanity still remains 
an external fact, so that each nature, the human and the divine, 
is in itself independent the one of the other; they are brought to 
unity in Christ only through the mystery of the Incarnation, which, 
in this respect, is a merely accidental historical event. 

The third standpoint is the view of Christ according to the 
idealistic philosophy. This ideal cannot be realised save through 
human nature. Which of these three ideals is found realised in 
the person of the historical Christ ; how far does Christ realise 
any one of them ; and whether he realises it so as to constitute a 
characteristic of the historical personality of Christ alone ;—these 
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are the three questions on the solution of which depends our 
attitude towards accepting or rejecting the divinity of Christ. 

As to the realisation of the first ideal, that is to say the one 
in which the divine nature is manifested through the operation of 
physical wonders—besides the strictly relative value which these 
facts possess for proving the character of divinity, the personality 
of Christ which is historically most credible is quite deprived 
of this character; and this conclusion, moreover, is now accepted 
by men of the greatest authority in the Church. Facts which 
appeared wonderful to a past generation need not appear so to 
us; nay while divinity may have been recognisable to them 
through such wonders, it need not be so forus. Indeed, we may 
say that this kind of supernaturality has for centuries been a 
stumbling-block in the way of the acceptance of the divinity of 
Christ. 

If then the divinity of Christ is really independent of it, it 
should be abandoned, not only as useless, but as dangerous to 
the cause of Christian faith, at least in our days. Since our 
ideas of the natural have changed, our ideas concerning the 
supernatural have also changed. Facts which were thought to 
be supernatural fifty or sixty years ago, have now entered into 
the sphere of the natural. With the progress of positive science 
the limits of the realm of the supernatural have been pushed 
further and further back, till its reality has become quite 
suspicious. The supernatural, if it still has any meaning for us, 
is nothing but an expression of the same principle which we call 
nature. When considered from the point of view of its unintel- 
ligibility, it is, so to speak, the raw material of what is becoming 
intelligible and natural; it is the object of faith continually 
becoming the object of reason through the progress of the latter. 
We do not of course condemn such kind of supernaturality as 
impossible, on account of the character of unintelligibility attached 
to it, as some modern Catholic apologists think ; we acknowledge 
that the claims of the unintelligible subsist along side of and 
according to the nature of the intelligible; the unintelligible is 
just as positive a fact as the intelligible; miracle, in a certain 
sense, is just as real as the ordinary course of nature ; but it is 
the conception of the unintelligible as the necessary manifesta- 
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tion of the supreme principle, perpetually unchangeable and 
inaccessible to the power of reason, it is such nature of the 
unintelligible that finds no room in the modern views of reality. 

Moreover, the fact that such kind of supernaturality may 
have been successful in gaining the belief in the divinity of Christ 
amongst those who knew him personally, does not constitute an 
argument for its gaining our faith. We are out of the conditions 
and circumstances which might enable us to realise how Christ’s 
presence may have influenced them. The Christ with whom we 
are in immediate contact is not the original Christ; we do not 
know what virtue may have departed from him. In terms of 
critical philosophy we should say that the conditions, under 
which the acceptance of the divinity of Christ is possible, are 
different from what they were, and that, too, in a twofold respect, 
viz.,in the changed conditions of our spirit, which realises to-day 
a higher stage of the development of the reason, and in the 
changed object, that is to say Christ himself, who is real for us in 
a different manner from that in which he was real to his earliest 
historians. 

All that we know from his historians is that he was God to 
them, that was to say he was manifested in the manner in which 
they thought God might have manifested himself to them; but 
what was the element of the personality of Christ which may 
have had most weight in gaining their assent to this truth, we 
cannot say. And if the truth is to survive the belief of those 
who first accepted it, it must possess an evidence transcending 
the limits of their personal experience; it must be based on 
reasons whose value stands above the power of gaining the assent 
of man through any historical or social conditions. Such truth 
must possess an everlasting power reaching the very innermost and 
unchangeable part of human nature; and we have reached this 
unchangeable and truly divine attribute of Christ’s nature in the 
moral character of his person. 

To-day the greatest interest centres itself round the person 
of Christ ; his life has been represented by his great biographers 
in all its different aspects, and the more his personality is studied, 
the more has it gained in admiration and sympathy. On the 
other hand it must be noticed that the modern spirit is very little 
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disposed to admire in Christ what used to be admired by our 
ancestors. A striking feature of the development of the modern 
spirit is its success in reaching to an interpretation of nature that 
shall ever more and more approximate to its true meaning. Hence 
there is a great aversion of the modern spirit for any misleading 
interpretation of nature, for admitting mysteries and secret 
virtues in the person of Christ. Our admiration is fixed on 
something more suitable, more in harmony with our speculative 
and practical tendencies. Thought has received a larger inter- 
pretation, by virtue of which it is no longer looked upon as the 
ultimate characteristic of man. What makes of man a being in 
himself, the highest manifestation of spirit, is morality. 

Thus a continual need of finding a concrete manifestation of 
the moral principle, and of reducing to rational unity the most 
different and startling manifestations of nature, characterises the 
modern spirit in its highest achievements ; and nothing answers 
better to these needs than the personality of Christ studied in the 
light of historical criticism. And asa test of real progress in its 
development we are glad to see that our spirit approaches towards 
that highest ideal of human consciousness which is the conscious- 
ness of Christ. It is the moral beauty which shines in his face, 
the moral power that acts on human will, and the inexhaustive- 
ness of such power acting inwardly and identifying itself with the 
self-conscious energy of the human individual, which reveal to us 
the presence of the divine nature in Christ. 

At the same time we are bound to acknowledge that there 
is an Antichristian current, which professes the deepest contempt 
for Christian ethics, and looks upon these as being the source of 
all the evils and diseases of our modern society ; but we can say 
at once that the positive spirit of this school is far weaker than 
that of the Christianising tendency, and by this I mean not only 
of the Christians under any Christian denomination, but all those 
who recognise in Christ a superior manifestation of human con- 
sciousness. The hatred of modern Antichristianism, as repre- 
sented by Nietzsche and his adherents, is chiefly directed against 
Christian morality, the ground on which all the modern admirers 
of Christ meet together. 

We must admit, however, that when an idea succeeds in 
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asserting itself through what may be considered as the mind of 
society, and becomes a vital principle of the life of society itself, 
such an idea does not belong to the vitality of a single individual 
mind, but is a revelation of the very nature of the principle that 
devlopes itself in the phenomenal evolution of the human spirit. 
Of such a character is the fundamental idea of the Christian 
system. To devise a moral system different from the Christian, 
to put it forth as a better one, and to condemn mankind because 
it still finds the Christian system more suitable to its spiritual 
life, is to forget the positive reality of human nature; it is to 
consider man not as he is but as we may wish him to be. 

A Christ who would personify in himself the moral ideal of 
Nietzsche would be no more real than the Nietzschean concep- 
tion of man itself. Nietzsche, the condemner of the world truth, 
has substituted himself for the world truth. ‘ Nietzsche the 
truth itself”—this is the Nietzschean spirit, and so we are 
brought back to the beginning of his ‘‘ History of an Error.’’* 
And from the conquests already accomplished by Nietzschean 
philosophy we can judge how little such philosophy realises of 
human nature in itself. The success, not great indeed, of 
Nietzsche’s Antichristianism is due mainly to the reaction which 
it represents against the elements of corruption inevitably brought 
in with the development of the Christian idea. That morbid 
Verleugnung (self-denial) which Nietzsche condemns in the 
Christian idea, has its root in the weakness of those spirits who 
have thought to find in Christianity the sanction of their un- 
healthy state. When we compare the Nietzschean antidote for 
this sickness with the root of Christian morality, we can hardly 
find any difference even in the words in which they are expressed. 
“‘ Not peace but war”—these words belong to Christ and to 
Nietzsche; nay, Christianity even in its degenerated manifesta- 
tion represents but the degeneration of a strong idea. Its ideal is 
not sympathy for sympathy’s sake, but it issympathy for rescuing 
the weak from his weakness and making him strong. We may say 
that sympathy in Christian morals plays only a provisory réle ; 
its aim is to destroy weakness, and when this is attained, it goes 
on to the further realisation of the full development of the 


* The Twilight of the Gods—'' How the World Truth has become a Tale,” 
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Christian ideal; that men should realise in themselves the idea 
and the will of Christ, and in this manner achieve the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 

A man freed and capable of distinguishing between the ideal 
of Christ and the realisation of such ideal as manifested in any 
particular body of men, cannot accept the verdict of Nietzsche 
against Christianity. And to-day we can look at the ideal of 
Christ with more faith and assurance than ever, as such ideal 
appears to us in that purity which it has reached only through 
the controversies, the schisms, the heresies, and the reformations, 
that have tried Christianity since its origin. 

If there has been, and there is still, any obstacle in the way 
of the full development of the Christian idea, it is the action of 
those institutions which claim for themselves exclusively the 
authority of continuing the work of Christ amongst men. The 
theological teaching of the Church has principally contributed to 
accentuating that dualism and opposition between man and God, 
in which the Church, consciously or unconsciously, has found a 
support for asserting the necessity of her ministry. It is only 
after we have succeeded in reaching the true meaning of freedom 
as the natural goal of the development of reason, that we have 
been able to grasp the full meaning of Christ’s idea, so long kept 
hidden from us behind the fallacies of theological dualism. 

So far we have seen what is the claim of Christ to divinity, 
viz., in so far as he realises in himself the only possible ideal of 
the God-man. In the realisation of such ideal there are different 
stages. To judge which one of these stages Christ has realised 
in himself is a matter which entirely depends for us upon his- 
torical evidence. History, however, is by itself insufficient to 
show whether a fact has taken place within the limits of its full pos- 
sibility ; and so history cannot give evidence as to whether Christ 
has exhausted in himself the ideal of the God-man. And this for 
no other reason than because of the nature of the testimony 
which history can produce. 

The realisation of the divine ideal in Christ, however, re- 
mains to be perceived and ascertained by us by another way than 
that of history, that is to say by its moral power. Christ indeed not 
only personifies in himself his moral ideal, but identifies himself 
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with it, so that such ideal assumes in him the life and power of 
an active principle. For this reason the nature of Christ himself 
is will, just as the nature of his moral ideal, when reduced to its 
highest and simplest expression, is will. 

And the action of Christ through which our will is reduced 
to his own, not by violence but through the development of its 
own nature, such action cannot belong but to a divine power. 
Christ as God acting as will makes himself real and evident in 
the personal religious experience. 

We may say that he acts as a directing principle upon our 
consciousness with that secret virtue that is proper to the nature 
of genius. But while genius realises only one side, and that only 
in a certain degree, of the divine nature, and touches men only 
according to their power of realising more or less in themselves 
that particular side in which genius manifests itself, Christ does 
not admit onesidedness, but he moves everybody; he acts on 
man qua man and not as restricted within the limits of space and 
time, and it is for this reason that his person translates into a 
positive reality the transcendental ideal of God-man. 

Manifestly then, Christ having in this way become a real 
God to our consciousness possesses a divine nature based not 
upon reason but upon faith. That is to say we cannot admit 
that the divinity of Christ subsists as an object of general experi- 
ence, but it stands for the transcendental principle which makes 
general experience possible, for that principle which in its uni- 
versality is personal as well, that is the will. But as the object 
of faith is not essentially different from the object of reason, at 
least beyond the limits of the phenomenal development of the 
latter, so the new claims of the divinity of Christ do not stand in 
opposition to reason, but they are investing every day more the 
nature of reason, till this will have completely reduced to itself 
the object of faith. 

In the progress already made in this direction we can see 
how it is possible to accomplish the rationalisation of the new 
claims of Christ as God. When we shall have reached a deeper 
insight into the nature of morality, and in the light of this shall 
have realised a higher appreciation of the personal merits of 
Christ, then we may succeed in predicating of Christ the divine 
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nature with such a character of exclusiveness and uniqueness 
that any uncertainty will have disappeared about his being the 
one whom we expected. And then no other man but Christ will 
claim for himself the nature of God. 


F. TAVANI. 


OF REVELATIONS IN GENERAL 


(HE article of Dr. Wells in the January number entitled ‘ Of 
Private Revelations,” opens up a subject of the greatest im- 
portance to students of Theosophy. It is a subject upon which 
everyone must have an opinion, and which many can discuss ; 
and above all, it seems to me necessary that each individual 
student of Theosophy who takes for granted as true what has 
been declared by writers on Theosophy should keep clearly in 
mind the reasons for his belief. 

It goes without saying that, as we cannot all have knowledge 
for ourselves at first hand, a certain amount of belief is necessary 
in our Theosophical studies ; but the importance of the question 
is as to the nature of this belief and how far it extends. I think 
‘I shall not be far wrong if I say that in theory this belief should be 
only provisional, that is, only until it has not been proved false by 
reason or experience. These are the two criteria with which we 
are to judge what is said concerning Divine Wisdom by those 
whom we presume know more than we. But many things in 
Theosophy pass beyond our reason, and others are not likely to 
come within the range of our experience as yet ; hence judgment 
according to our reason and experience is a safe guide to lead us 
on but a part of the way. 

There is indeed, for some, a still higher standard of judgment, 
intuition; but it is a faculty available with certainty to but a 
limited few ; and as the majority of us are constituted at present, 
far safer in general seem to be reason and experience, whatever 
intuition may do for us in the future. 
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Now, if the various statements about the details of Theo- 
sophy were in perfect harmony, there would not have arisen the 
question brought forward by Dr. Wells ; but the fact is they are 
not harmonious, and there are, as Dr. Wells puts it, ‘‘ private 
revelations.” What, then, is an earnest and sincere student to 
do in the face of such conflicting statements ? 

It seems to me the solution depends on the point of view from 
which we regard the body of information we possess concerning 
Theosophy ; and I think there are two such standpoints. One is 
to regard the exposition we have of Theosophic truths as so much 
revelation, declared and revealed to us by the Masters of Wisdom 
through their pupils. It is true in outline and in detail, but 
differs from the revelations in other religions in that it does not 
demand faith in it; it appeals to reason and judgment, but is 
nevertheless a revelation of Truth, and nothing that comes to 
light later can in any way conflict with its statements. 

The other standpoint is to regard the information we have 
as so many fragments of knowledge contributed by men and 
women who have studied, each in his or her line of thought, more 
deeply than we have—fragments that go to make a nucleus of 
the fuller knowledge that is to be. But these men and women 
speak with no authority, though they speak with certainty ; and 
that facts ascertained later should contradict what they declared 
in no way diminishes the value of their labours as pioneers. 

Now of these two points of view Dr. Wells accepts the first 
and takes for granted that the knowledge we possess is a revela- 
tion, for he talks of “‘ the rational and intelligent systems given us 
by the Masters,” and therefore when “ private revelations”’ 
apparently contradict this ‘“‘ system,” naturally Dr. Wells de- 
mands a further revelation giving him permission to accept or 
reject such private revelations as truth. Dr. Wells, it seems, 
has those on whom he can rely in case of conflict of opinion, for 
he says, “‘ but for us there are authorities above and beyond the 
private revelations of the most highly gifted among us.” 

Few are in this happy position of Dr. Wells, and many 
would not care to be in such a position at all; for there are those 
that would much prefer to keep an open mind between conflict- 
ing, though equally reasonable, explanations, rather than choose 
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the one or the other on the tse dixit of even a Master of Wisdom 
himself. I do not in the least mean to imply that Dr. Wells is 
not perfectly in the right, as regards himself, in relying upon 
authority that will instruct him as to what is correct or not; but 
I think in the majority of cases such trust will do harm, and will 
be fatal for the further comprehension of Theosophy which we all 
desire. 

If on the other hand we regard the exposition of the Divine 
Wisdom that we possess as merely the statements of those who 
presumably know more than we, perhaps even as coming from 
the Masters of Wisdom themselves, but such exposition to be 
taken on its own merit only, without a shadow of authority, to 
be amended by the consensus of Theosophic opinion on the dis- 
covery of new facts, then private revelations and all other 
revelations fall into their proper place. Each revelation then 
has no more value than have the experiments and theories of a 
scientist to the scientific world; it is to be examined and judged 
and criticised, perhaps even to be accepted provisionally if 
reasonable, till other well-ascertained facts contradict it, or till 
we can check it for ourselves at first hand. 

The study of Theosophy then becomes a search after Wis- 
dom hampered in no way by @ priori statements that are to be 
taken as gospel truth. This does not mean that we are ungrateful 
to the self-sacrificing labours of those that have taught us; far 
from it, they are the pioneers who have shown us the way, and 
our love and gratitude should be without measure towards them ; 
but Divine Wisdom is too high an ideal to be limited in any 
way. 

Two thousand five hundred years ago the same difficulty 
arose as to private revelations, and surely the same answer is 
the best even now. Let me quote what the Buddha then said 
in the Kalama Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya, I1I., 65, 2-3, which 
begins as follows : 

‘‘The men of the Kalama tribe said to the Blessed One: 
‘Lord, there are Samanas [ascetics] and Brahmanas who come 
to [the village of] Kesaputta, and expound and make clear their 
views. They revile and abuse the opinions of others and con- 
trovert them. There are others, Lord, who come to Kesaputta, 
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and hold forth and expound theiy views, and revile and abuse 
and controvert the opinions of others. Now because of these, 
Lord, we have doubt, we are perplexed. Lord, which of these 
Samanas and Brahmanas are speaking the truth, and which 
speak the false ?’ 

** [The Blessed,One replied:] ‘O ye Kalamas, it is right to 
doubt, it is right to be perplexed ; for perplexity arises concern- 
ing a matter of doubt. But, Kalamas, when you know for your 
own selves thus, ‘‘ These doctrines are wrong, faulty, censured 
by the wise, when accepted and followed they lead to evil and 
misery,” then, Kalamas, cast them aside, even though you have 
heard them, or they are tradition, or they are found in the sacred 
books, or they seem to follow logically, or you deduce them, or 
they agree with your views, or they are probable, and even though 
the person who utters them is your teacher !’” 

Surely a nobler declaration for liberty of thought and judg- 
ment there could hardly be; and was not he who thus declared 
it himself a Master of Wisdom ? 

Dr. Wells says that he limits himself to a declaration of 
Independence. He has not hit upon the right phrase, for a 
declaration of Independence comes from a belligerent determined 
to combat those who oppose his independence. But is there any- 
one who desires to force Dr. Wells to accept or reject any views? 
As far as my knowledge extends of Theosophy and its students, 
there is none. Rather when there is a conflict of opinion, let 
us follow the wiser course and make a declaration of—Neutrality ! 


C. JINARAJADASA. 


** WHEN we stand aside and watch for a moment, it is almost painful 
to observe on what a scanty fund of real knowledge the strongest 
and most decided opinions are accepted and upheld.” 


‘The aim of all study is the education in method. It ought to 
develop the power of observation rather than supply opinions. It 
ought to fit the student to discern between what is plausible and what 
is true.”—BisHop CREIGHTON. 
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IN undertaking the very laborious and delicate task involved 
in the consideration of this amazing question, my main 
hope was not that I should be able positively to decide the 
problem one way or the other, for of this I had no shadow of 
expectation, but that it might be possible to lift the subject out 
of the elementary stage of assertion and faith into the compara- 
tively clearer atmosphere of careful definition, objective evidence, 
and impartial criticism. As I wrote in the Foreword :— 

“Tt is not with any hopes of definitely solving the problem 
that these pages are written, but rather with the object of point- 
ing out the difficulties which have to be surmounted by an un- 
prejudiced historian, before, on the one hand, he can rule such a 
question entirely out of court, or, on the other, can permit him- 
self to give even a qualified recognition to such a revolutionary 
proposition in the domain of Christian origins; and further, of 
trying to indicate by an object lesson what appears to me to be 
the sane attitude of mind with regard to similar problems, which 
those of us who have had some experience of the possibilities of 
so-called occult research, but who have not the ability to study 
such matters at first-hand, should endeavour to hold.” 

Since the book has been published, however, I have had 
many questions addressed to me to the following effect: But 
what do you veally think about the matter yourself? I may be 
wrong, but I have always felt in face of such questioners that 
they at any rate had made up theiv minds whether fro or con ; but 
be that as it may be, they were evidently persuaded that I must 
have made up my mind privately, though I did not say so 
publicly ; that in fact I really believe positively one way or the 
other (the majority of them hoping that I am of the Ioo years 
opinion), but that I won’t say so in print because I can’t 
prove it. 
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Now it is just this attitude of mind that I deplore. I hold 
right down to the depths of my being that to arrive at truth a 
man must exercise the most scrupulous impartiality; that no 
defence of the opinions of colleagues merely because they are of 
colleagues, no adoption of occult declarations merely because they 
are occult or chime in with our prejudices, can in any way 
advance the cause of truth, which is our very first and foremost 
care in the Theosophical Society. For even granting that to all 
appearance short cuts to right views may be found by following 
the intuition in a matter where the objective evidence is obscure 
or contradictory and the intellect is unable rightly to decide, it 
cannot but be—in my humble opinion at least—that in spite of, 
or rather just because of, its apparently lucky guess such a soul 
has missed the opportunity of all that moral and intellectual 
struggle by which alone it can grow into the stature of the true 
man. 

Indeed the careful study of such problems as the question 
thus prominently brought before us—a question beset with the 
most terrible forces of prejudice—is an opportunity not only for 
the exercise of a concentration of the mind that keeps it in health 
and brings growth to the intellect, but also for the practice of a 
most real and virile meditation in which all prejudice has to be 
eliminated, and the whole nature fixed in contemplation of truth, 
with a dauntless determination to follow at all hazards whither- 
soever she may lead, no matter how many hitherto most highly 
prized prepossessions may have to be abandoned before we are 
lightly enough clad, naked to seek the Naked, and hasten to the 
light. It is this attitude that counts; all else is ephemeral, and 
this was my main object in writing my essay. 

Indeed I did not expect that it would be taken any notice of 
outside our own ranks; so wildly extravagant to the ordinary 
mind, I thought, such a proposition must seem to be, that I 
hesitated whether I would send out any copies for review. In 
brief, I expected silence, or at best ridicule. Iam therefore agree- 
ably surprised that the copies sent out for notice have met with 
a reception which I regard myself as most kindly considering the 
fiercely controversial and distressing nature of much of the 
material I was bound to deal with in treating the subject. The 
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reviews that have come to hand I regard as a very serviceable 
gauge of thoughtful public opinion, and I therefore append them 
for the benefit of those of my colleagues who are interested not 
only in the problem itself and its proper treatment, but also in 
the further psychological problem of how the public discussion of 
such a subject may affect the general mind. If any of my readers 
have come across any other notices I should be glad of their 
indicating to me the name and date of the periodical in which 


they have appeared. 
G. Rea, 


The Times :— 


Mr. Mead is a theosophist scholar whose previous works dealing with 
Gnosticism and with Gospel criticism are of some value, not only to theo- 
sophists, but to theologians. He tells us in his ‘‘ foreword” that he has been 
encouraged in his investigations by “occult” research—the extra-normal 
experiences of his “ colleagues ” which tend to throw doubt on the traditional 
history. His book, however, is devoted mainly to a close and learned 
investigation of the Talinud Jeschu stories and the Toldoth Jeschu or 
medieval Jewish Jesus legends as compared with the Christian tradition, and 
the writings of Epiphanius of Salamis; and of the ‘persistent obsession” 
in early Jewish tradition of the too B.c. or Jannai (Jannai, king of the 
Maccabzan line, 104-78 B.c.) date for the life of Christ. 


The Yorkshire Daily Observer :— 


If a striking title can secure attention in this crowded time, Mr. Mead’s 
book should be assured of a multitude of readers. The question which it 
argues is an old puzzle of New Testament students, arising out of state- 
ments concerning Jesus contained in the Talmud—that vast treasury of 
Jewish lore. Mr. Mead examines these, as also other stories concerning 
Jesus found in the “‘ Toldoth Jeschu,” and in some references made by 
Epiphanius. On the examination of these little known tales he expends an 
amount of patience, labour, and learning which the ordinary man, so dear to 
the heart of “Ian Maclaren,” would deem ridiculous. Happily, however, 
the world is not yet peopled exclusively with fat, plump, commonplace people, 
and those who follow Mr. Mead can be sure of reward in matter which will 
set them thinking. Ofcourse the real interest of these old world stories as 
to the birth of Jesusis to be found in their bearing on the question of the 
origin of Christianity. It may be that Mr. Mead is inclined to make too 
much of mystical references and strange caricature names, through which, 
even at this distance of time, we can see the fierce glow of religious hate. It 
is pushing atheory very far to find that Balaam is a veiled Talmud reference 
to Jesus, and that in recounting the sins and punishments of Doeg, Ahitophel, 
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and Gehazi, the hated and hunted Jew found an ingenious way of pouring 
the vials of his religious fury on the heads of the leaders of the Christian 
faith. It is, indeed, true that, in certain Talmud passages, Balaam is a 
frequently substituted name for Jesus, and upon the identification of these 
names Mr. Mead spends a very large amount of critical research. But the 
real interest of these researches lies elsewhere. They are contributions to 
the study of the origins of Christianity, and their uniqueness lies in the fact 
that very few writers ever enter the fields where Mr. Mead works with such 
praiseworthy diligence. The ordinary reader trusts too implicitly, in these 
matters, to his Geikie and his Farrar, and even the student who has a dash 
of the heretic in him is too easily contented with his Renan. For both 
these classes of readers Mr. Mead’s chapters will open up new fields of 
thought. The reader will find himself in the midst of those fierce fanaticisms, 
and weird, occult theosophies which were part of the atmosphere in which 
infant Christianity grew. Without an adequate acquaintance with these, 
Christian origins cannot be understood. This knowledge Mr. Mead’s readers 
will obtain if they follow him closely, and their view of the beginnings o 
Christianity will be correspondingly full and true. 


The Sheffield Daily Telegraph :— 


Mr. Mead describes his book as “an inquiry into the Talmud Jesus 
stories, the Toldoth Jeschu, and some curious statements of Epiphanius— 
being a contribution to the study of Christian origins.” His previous 
wanderings in historic byways have resulted in much curious lore associated 
with Gnosticism and the neo-Platonists ; and he seems to have been attracted 
to this adjacent field as one likely to contain a hidden treasure. We can 
hardly think that it will repay working. The Toldoth Jeschu abound in 
unedifying material, and they are not even relied upon by the Jews them- 
selves. To Christians they are painful reading; and no critic, of whatever 
creed, would think of accepting them as evidence. What, then, is their 
fascination for Mr. Mead? ‘They seem, he thinks, to indicate that Jesus may 
have lived a hundred years before the days of Pontius Pilate; and this is the 
view which Theosophical clairvoyants maintain on the authority of internal 
intuition ! 

For those who desire an intoduction to this branch of literature, Mr. 
Mead has made it easily accessible; but he has said nothing to convince 
any reasonable being that the question which forms the title to his book 
should receive any other answer than a negative. 


The Scotsman :— 


Written by a professed theosophist, this work is yet entirely free from 
the taint of dogmatism of any kind. It is indeed a valuable contribution to 
the literature on the subject which is as abundant as it is chaotic. The 
author has collected and reviewed this mass, and has summarised and 
criticised it until he has shaped it into something of a coherent whole. The 
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Rabbinical and other Hebrew legendary and historical matter dealing with 
the reputed origin and life of the Messiah is carefully sifted, and the subject 
is approached with befitting reverence. Whether the author has proved 
his case or no is another matter, and he himself does not claim to have 
arrived at any solution of the problem the title of his book sets forth; 
but only to have laid down the date and suggested trains of thought of 
probable elucidatory value. That the book is most valuable from a 
suggestive point of view cannot be denied. It merits the attention of all 
interested in Christian criticism. 


The Chatham and Rochester Observer :— 


This book with its remarkable title deals in a very critical spirit with 
the origins of Christianity, and enters very minutely into the Talmud Jesus 
stories, the Toldoth Jeschu, and some curious statements of Epiphanius and 
the early Pagan writers. Although critical in the highest degree, the author 
does not dogmatise, and preserves a philosophical calm throughout. His 
attitude is indicated in his Foreword :— 

“ This book is not intended for the man whose ‘ Christianity’ is greater 
than his humanity, nor for him whose ‘ Judaism’ is stronger than his love of 
human kind; it isnot meant for the theologian who loves his preconceptions 
more than truth, or for the fanatic who thinks he is the only chosen of God. It 
is a book for men and women who have experience of life and human nature, 
who have the courage to face thingsasthey are. . . Traditional theology, 
traditional history, traditional views in general are being questioned on all 
hands, and there is an ever-growing conviction that the consciousness and 
conscience of a Church, whether that Church be the Congregation of 
Christendom, or the Dispersion of Israel, evolve from century to century; 
that religion is not an exception to the law which is seen to be operative in 
every department of nature and human activity; and that, therefore, it is 
incumbent upon all who have the best interests of religion at heart, ‘to 
maintain the right and duty of [any] Church to restate her belief from time 
to time, as required by the progressive revelation of the Holy Spirit,’ as one 
of the objects of the Churchmen’s Union declares.” 

In the 436 pages of the book, the author takes the reader through all 
the available data, without, however, arriving at any definite conclusion. 
“* When all is said and done, we find ourselves in a position of doubt between, 
on the one hand, the seeming impossibility of impugning the genuineness of 
the Pilate date, and on the other, an uncomfortable feeling that the nature 
of the inconsistencies of the Hebrew tradition rather strengthens than 
diminishes the possibility that there may be something after all in what 
appears to be its most insistent factor—namely that Jesus lived in the days 
of Jannai.” 

The suggestion has been thrown out that the solution of the problem is 
to be achieved not by research open to normal ability and industry, but by 
“occult” powers. A handful of friends of the author “‘who are endowed 
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in this special fashion are unanimous in declaring that ‘Jeschu,’ the 
historical Jesus, lived a century before the traditional date. They, one 
and all, claim that, if they turn their attention to the matter, they can see the 
events of those far-off days passing before their mind’s eye, or, rather, 
that for the time being they seem to be in the midst of them, even as we 
ordinarily observe events in actual life. They state that not only do their 
individual researches as to this date work out to one and the same result, 
but that also when several of them have worked together, checking one 
another, the result has been still the same.’’ While unable a priori to refuse 
any validity to these so-called occult methods of research, and although he has 
been enabled to verify the truth of the statements in some instances, the 
author does not feel justified in accepting the remainder on trust. ‘ That 
there should be entrusted to an apparently favoured few, and that, too, 
comparatively suddenly, a means of inerrant knowledge which seemingly 
reduces the results of the unwearied toil of the most laborious scholars and 
historians to the most beggarly proportions, I am not prepared at the 
present to accept. It would rather seem more scientific to suppose, that in 
exact proportion to the startling degree of accuracy that may at times be 
attained by these subtle methods of research, the errors that may arise may be 
equally appalling.” Mr. Mead does not look, therefore, to the seer for much 
practical help in his enquiry, and, as we have indicated, he works his way 
laboriously through all the available material, without, however, arriving at 
a definite conclusion to his startling question. 


The Glasgow Herald :— 


People brought up in Christian surroundings will be disposed to answer 
this seemingly preposterous question with a very decided “No.” Still, the 
author of this learned work is not propounding a mere theological riddle, 
nor can he be said to be coming forward wantonly merely to increase the 
number of puzzles that confront the student of Christian origins. He finds 
the question a very persistent one among the traditions that were current 
among the countrymen of Jesus. Passages from the Talmud are quoted 
narrating in great detail a Jesus story of no very creditable character 
in the time of Alexander Jannezus, one of the Maccabean heroes who 
reigned over the Jews 104-78 B.c. This story, developed during the 
century that elapsed before the canonical date of the life of Jesus, formed 
the genesis of the “‘common document ” which criticism is endeavouring 
to recover as the basis of the synoptic gospels. The author has been a 
very diligent student of the Talmud, and perhaps his lengthened account 
of that extraordinary body of traditions is one of the best in our language. 
Still it is always to be remembered that there are two views of the Talmud 
—that of Eisenmenger, which corresponds nearly to what a commentary 
(say) on the Tridentine decrees by a fanatical Protestant lecturer would be, 
and that of the late Emmanuel Deutsch, who regarded it as the greatest 
storehouse of wisdom and morality in the world. The author inclines 
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to the latter view, which is by no means universally accepted. Still, 
he does not blatantly undertake to answer the question of his title, but 
pleads for further investigation into the Jewish traditions. The argument 
throughout is marked by great erudition and remarkable modesty, but 
certainly not all will agree with the proposed method of “ occult” research. 


The Expository Times :— 


The question is not a fool’s question. It is serious, and Mr. 
G. R. S. Mead, B.A., M.R.A.S., takes it seriously. Says Neubauer (Med. 
Jewish Chronicles, 183, 273), ‘‘ The Jewish history-writers say that Joshua 
ben-Perachiah was the teacher of Jeschu ha-Notzri, according to which the 
latter lived in the days of king Jannai; the history-writers of the other 
nations, however, say that he was born in the days of Herod, and was 
hanged in the days of his son, Archelaus. This is a great difference, a 
difference of more than 110 years.” Thus the Christians say that Jesus of 
Nazareth was born in the days of Herod, but the Jews assert that he was 
born about 100 years before that. Whichis right? Mr. Mead solemnly and 
seriously investigates the question through 440 octavo pages. 

Is he so partial to the Jews then? Not at all. He cares little for 
Christians as such; .he probably cares less for Jews. His interest in the 
question is of another kind. Certain friends of his have told him that they 
know for certain that Jesus of Nazareth was born 100 B.c. They are not 
Jews. They have no interest in deceiving him. They are of various 
nationalities. They differ in person, in speech, in sex, in creed—well, no, 
not in creed, for they are all theosophists. They agree really in these two 
points, they are all theosophists, and they are all sure that Jesus was born 
100 B.C. 

So Mr. Mead investigates the question, as we have said, and the con- 
clusion he comes to is that no conclusion is possible on the subject. The 
crux of the controversy is with the name of Pilate. But Mr. Mead 
concludes that there is as much to say against Pilate’s having anything to 
do with the death of Christ as for it. 


The Literary World :— 


A more unsatisfying essay than this it would be difficult to instance. 
Mr. Mead has done much first-rate work, on untraditional lines, in early 
church history, and has propounded theorems of which a good deal more will 
be heard. He always writes as a scholar, with complete avoidance of 
infelicities of theological utterance such as too often have handicapped 
suggestive heterodoxies. 

These positive and negative good qualities are still active in his latest 
work, which nevertheless seems preordained to be reckoned among blind 
alleys. 

For the canonical date of Jesus the evidence Scriptural and classical is 
serious, and Mr. Mead is under no misapprehension as to its weight. It is 
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necessary for his purpose to lighten it, but he is too straightforward to get 
much beyond peradventures. If the Christian tradition, which makes the 
birth and death of Jesus fall under Herod and Pontius Pilate respectively, 
can be shown to be untrustworthy, if the well-known passage in Tacitus can 
be treated either as an interpolation, or at best as but part of a Christian 
formula picked up by the historian, if, in a word, such evidence as has 
hitherto satisfied men who are neither knaves nor fools can really be set 
aside, then other considerations may come in. 

Mr. Mead is a theosophist, and he tells us that he has many like-minded 
friends, among whom are a few intimates “‘ whose power of response to extra- 
normal ranges of impression, vibration, or stimulation ” appears to him to be 
highly developed. 

“ This handful of friends of mine who are endowed in this special fashion 
are unanimous in declaring that ‘Jeschu,’ the historical Jesus, lived a 
century before the traditional date. They one and all claim that, if they 
turn their attention to the matter, they can see the events of those far-off 
days passing before their mind’s eye, or, rather, that for the time being they 
seem to be in the midst of them, even as we ordinarily observe the events in 
actual life. They state that not only do their individual researches as to the 
date work out to one and the same result, but that also when several of them 
have worked together, checking one another, the result has been still the 
same.” 

Thus the way is made ready for a degree of attention to certain Talmud 
Jeschu stories not commonly regarded as furnishing any historical materials. 
Into this, the larger part of Mr. Mead’s book, we cannot enter. These 
Jewish legends will certainly be new to most readers, and the Toldoth Jeschu, 
a thirteenth-century anti-Christian composition, is more fully represented 
than seems quite necessary. 

Mr. Mead, after all his researches, ends with a confession which is 
candid if disappointing. ‘I feel at present somewhat without an absolutely 
authoritative negative to the very strange question’—and most of his 
readers will share the feeling that from first to last there is as little that is 
“authoritative ’ to warrant the propounding of the query. 


The Asiatic Quarterly Review :— 


The question of the precise year and date of the nativity of our Saviour 
has often come up for inquiry, but the question discussed in the present work 
raises the subject in a more than usually important aspect. To use the 
wording which we find on the title-page, it is “an Inquiry into the Talmud 
Jesus Stories, the Toldoth Jeschu, and some Curious Statements of Epi- 
phanius; being a Contribution to the Study of Christian Origins.” As might 
- have been anticipated from such a mode of stating the subject, the work is 
one of a very great amount of learned research. Authorities, ancient and 
modern, but principally theologians of Germany, are cited all through the 
work, the places being specified in the footnotes. 
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The question that comes up for discussion in this work is a large one, 
and in this volume of nearly 450 pages the author arrives at length at the 
conclusion that the problem with which he sets out has not yet been solved, 
and he awaits further light. The materials, however, for the further pursuit 
of the inquiry are all brought together in this volume, and the author is at 
very evident pains to hold the balance carefully as between the different 
authorities whom he quotes. He has read everything of any importance that 
has been published relating to the subject of which he treats. He is 
evidently a very widely read man, and is possessed of much critical acumen, 
as also of all the best qualifications of historical inquiry and original research. 
The work will, we doubt not, be largely read by Christian theologians, who, 
taking them as a class, are not at all reluctant to inquire into the bases of 
belief. 

The work begins with a good synopsis of the contents, but there is no 
index, an omission which in the case ofa work containing so many names 
and so much of detail will be felt by readers to be a drawback to its 
usefulness. 


The Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review :— 


This is the fifth book by Mr. Mead that we have had the pleasure 
of bringing before our readers. In our notices of his earlier volumes we 
have been glad to recognise, whether we agreed with him or not, the 
learning, the earnestness, the scientific method and the deep religious spirit 
by which they have been animated. The title of the present volume will, 
we anticipate, cause many readers to regard it as a piece of cranky specula- 
tion. That is one of the disadvantages under which it labours, though, on 
the other hand, it is calculated to catch the attention of many who would 
otherwise have paid no attention to the book. It is not, however, a work 
to be dismissed with a mere shrug of the shoulders. The author is well 
aware of the feelings which the propounding of such a question will excite in 
the minds of most people. And he does not wish to prove, for he himself is 
not convinced, that Jesus lived 100 B.c. He simply argues that there is a 
case for enquiry. What has set him to work, apparently, has been the 
fact that some occultists, whose statements he has verified on other matters, 
assure him that the usually accepted date of the life of Jesus is 100 years too 
late. He does not feel warranted in accepting this statement on their 
authority, but he points out that there is Jewish corroboration for it. This 
is true; the Jews have in fact two dates in their traditions, the latter con- 
siderably later than the time which the New Testament assigns to Christ, 
and the evidence for this latter is about as good as for the pre-Christian date. 

The main part of the book, then, is occupied with the Jewish stories in 
the Talmud, and the Toldoth Jeschu. A rather long, though not too long, 
account is given of the Talmud. It is very unfortunate for students of early 
Christianity that the Talmud is so largely inaccessible. Very few Christian 
scholars have had the linguistic training that would enable them to read it, 
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and Jewish scholars have been for the most part too uncritical to make 
their work of service to those trained in a scientific method. Fortunately 
the material on this subject has been made fairly accessible in German and 
English, so that Mr. Mead has a good deal of matter ready to his hand. 
The task of the student, however, will be greatly facilitated by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Herford’s Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, which rests on 
many years’ work devoted to the study of the Talmud. We cannot, in our 
space, follow Mr. Mead through his discussion of the Jewish tradition. We 
may call attention, however, to the fact that he brings out a very extra- 
ordinary statement made by Epiphanius that Jesus was born in the days of 
Alexander Janneus. The statement is amazing and has been almost entirely 
overlooked, probably put down as one of the author’s numerous blunders. 

It should, no doubt, be accounted for by his acquaintance with the Jewish 
traditions, though it is not easy to understand how he came to attach any 
value to it, especially as he contradicts it elsewhere. As we have said, Mr. 
Mead does not commit himself to the Jewish as against the Christian 
tradition. He thinks, however, there is a case for enquiry. To this, of 
course, no objection can be offered. Nevertheless, we feel sure that the 
enquiry must end in substantiating the Christian date. We take this view, 
not on any dogmatic grounds, but because the evidence seems to us to point 
conclusively in that direction. We may cheerfully let the famous passage 
in Tacitus go the same way as the equally famous passage in Josephus 
without feeling that the case must be abandoned through the loss ot its 
strongest support. The evidence of Paul settles the question so far as we 
are concerned. Once we accept the genuineness of his chief epistles, we 
cannot get away from the Christian date. We are glad to say that, in spite 
of Van Manen, Mr. Mead is still disposed to accept the authenticity of 
these epistles. To our own mind this involves the rejection of the 
Jewish tradition. Of course, his evidence does not stand alone. It is sub- 
stantiated by a large and ‘practically consistent Christian tradition, includ- 
ing the other New Testament writers. As we made clear in our review 
of Mr. Mead’s The Gospels and the Gospel, we are disposed to place 
the date of the Gospels considerably earlier than he does. He follows 
Schmiedel in New Testament criticism too closely. We rate their historical 
value much higher, and consequently on purely critical and historical grounds 
adhere with confidence to the usual view. Nevertheless Mr. Mead has 
brought out not simply an interesting but a valuable work, even apart from 
the special thesis which he investigates. One or two details may be referred 
to. The reference on page 227 to Cephas seems to us to create an unreal 
difficulty, inasmuch as there is an obvious reason why, in mentioning so 
large a number as 500, Paul referred to the fact that while some were dead 
the greater part were still alive. There is no hint that Cephas was not alive 
at the time. He can have been no other than the Cephas mentioned ip the 
ninth chapter, who was obviously alive at the time Paul wrote. On page 351 
the usual view is stated that the Ebionites did not derive their name from a 
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man called Ebion. Mr. Mead says this “has been now for many years 
admitted by scholars of every school.” Dalman has very recently rejected 
the common interpretation that it means “poor”? and revived the old 
derivation from Ebion. Why is Tertullian spoken of on pages 281-3 as 
* Bishop of Carthage”? [In error; dele “ Bishop.”—G. R. S.'M.] 


SOME MENTALLY TRANSFERRED 
PICTURES 


ALTHOUGH the possibility of reproducing drawings seen only by 
another person has long ago been proved, and several series of 
such experiments have been published with illustrations, the 
peculiarity of some of the results obtained by my boys fourteen 
months ago, tempts me to add to the records of what has been 
accomplished in this direction. 

The experiments were originated by the boys themselves as 
an amusement during the Christmas holidays, and it was through 
happening to find one of the extraordinary reproductions that I 
continued them under stricter conditions, the outcome being the 
facsimiles illustrating this article. 

Success, however, lasted but a very short time, and although I 
have tried on several subsequent occasions to get a further series 
of “transferred” pictures, the attempt has been a complete 
failure, the power to “see” on the part of the younger boy 
having apparently disappeared. 

In fact it would seem that the success of such experiments 
depends upon the temporary condition of the brain of the repro- 
ducer, excitement of a certain sort giving the best results, while 
in a normal state he may see nothing. Thus the periods during 
which such ‘‘ thought transference ”’ is possible, are probably few 
and far between, and may be only hit upon by accident, although 
I think that nearly everybody possesses the power occasionally. 

In the case of children, the sudden appearance and disap- 
pearance of this faculty may be connected with the psychic stage 
through which so many pass, and which is usually lost at the age 
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of eight or nine years. The boy Paul, for instance, who was the 
transmitter in most of the experiments I am about to describe, 
was constantly frightened by presumably astral sights up to that 
time, but has since ‘‘ grown out of” them, so that the faculty of 
reproducing unseen figures in his brother’s case, may also have 
been “‘ grown out of”’ since he made the drawings. 

It may be noted that boys have always been supposed to 
possess greater clairvoyant power than adults, and that a boy is 
always selected in the East when the crystal or ink mirror is to 
be consulted. 

The drawings, as here reproduced, have been accurately 
traced from the originals, and I will now proceed to explain under 
what conditions they were made. 

(1) Paul (age 12) drew the cat’s head. He then made his 
brother Felix (age 8) sit with his eyes shut while he stood behind 
him resting one hand on his head and gazing at the picture. 
Felix had not seen the picture and could not possibly do so in 
this position. After a few minutes Felix (who was provided with 
paper and pen) drew the outline and eyes. Paul then said 
** Don’t you see anything more ?”’ Felix replied ‘‘ Yes, I see the 
ears,’’ which he added. 

(2) Paul drew the letter A, which was almost immediately 
reproduced. Felix said he saw it in white on a black ground. 

(3) Paul drew the monogram of Christ. Felix took some 
time to reproduce it, somewhat incorrectly, not knowing what it 
was. Had he, however, been shown the figure and been told to 
copy it from memory, it is probable the result would have been 
no better, as his knowledge of drawing is quite rudimentary. 
After this, probably owing to both boys getting tired, several 
similar experiments failed altogether, or were only partially 
successful. 

(4) December 29th. Paul drew the figure and on this occa- 
sion we both looked at it together, each putting one hand on 
Felix’s head. The moment we did so he exclaimed “‘ Why, it’s 
all ready for me!” and immediately drew the figure in pencil, 
saying “‘I can’t do it very well. The cross line ought to be in 
the middle.” I then told him to draw it more correctly in ink 
(second figure). 
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(5) I drew the pistol and the conditions were the same. 
Directly our hands touched Felix’s head he laughed and said: 
“Oh, it’s just the sort of thing you would draw! How does one 
draw the trigger of a gun?” He then drew the figures, saying, 
“I can’t draw it properly. I don’t know how to do the trigger.” 
When shown the original he declared it was what he had seen, 
the lines being red on black. At the time of these experiments 
he was rather excited, having been romping. It was just before 
his bedtime. Owing to his excitement no further trials were 
made on this occasion. 

(6) December 30th. Same conditions. Felix was first tried 
with the picture of a black doll. He drew the head and eyes 
but with a bird’s body. Next he was given the picture of a fir- 
tree. After a long time he drew the trunk and two upper branches 
but could not put in the lower ones. We gave him about ten 
minutes’ rest, after which we tried him with No. 6. He instantly 
said “‘I’ll draw it. It’s a beastly crawling thing !’’ and drew the 
reproduction. In all these experiments it was absolutely impos- 
sible for him to have any knowledge of what was drawn. When 
he did not see the figure immediately he generally wrongly 
described it, as was the case with a final trial on this evening. 

December 31st. 4.10 p.m. In the same way as before Felix 
was tried with the word ZOE. He first read itas HAVE, but 
when told to look again, said ‘‘ I see O—O—E——-N—O—E.”’ 
He insisted it was N, but when shown the original he declared 
he saw the word vertically, reading from top to bottom sideways. 
In this position the Z became N, for which he mistook it. On 
this occasion no will power was used. The word was simply 
looked at by Paul and myself, resting our hands on Felix’s head. 
The word was held horizontally, but Paul said it crossed his 
mind that Felix might mistake Z for N. 

(7) Experiments resumed at 6p.m. Felix wrongly described 
several figures shown him and seemed to have lost the faculty of 
seeing. Thinking it might assist him, we gave him an antique 
crystal ball and told him to look into it instead of shutting his 
eyes. We then acted as before, holding the sketch before our 
eyes while resting our hands on his head. Almost immediately 
he said he saw something in the crystal and drew the picture, 
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calling it a snake. He had never seen visionsin the crystal 
before though he once tried to do so. 

(8) He was immediately successful in seeing the Union 
Jack. Although we were only looking at the black and white 
figure he described it in its proper colours. In neither of these 
three experiments were we consciously trying to will him to see 
the picture, but simply intently gazing at it ourselves. No 
sort of hint was given as to the subject. Without contact he 
could see nothing. 

(9) He sawa pig directly our hands touched him, drawing 
it at once to the best of his ability. For the first time the 
reproduction was reversed. He said the pig appeared in its 
natural colours. 

January 1st. Experiments both with and without the 
crystal failed completely. Felix declared he saw several things 
in the crystal (one was'a key) but they were not the things we 
were looking at. 

LEOPOLD MONTAGUE. 


THE LAND OF BATTLES 


THE king of the country of which the following legend is told 
was an illruler. Not that he was wilfully cruel and heedless of 
his people; but that he lacked the image-making power which 
should help him to know that which he did not see; moreover, 
he was one who failed to perceive when the old order of things 
must pass away and give place to another, better fitting the needs 
of the time. Besides, he chose his servants badly, and did not 
sufficiently heed their methods of rule. The Crown Prince was 
less worthy than his father ; for he was cruel, selfish, vicious and 
unrighteous in all his dealings. The second son of the king was 
staid, thoughtful, and pure of life; but he had little influence 
with his father. For many years the kings of the land heeded the 
nation rather than the men and women who composed it ; thereby 
(with much pain and recklessness of human life) a strong people 
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had been builded, for the weaklings sank under their burdens, 
and died. The chief cities and the court were in the south; 
but much wealth flowed from the mines in the bleak and barren 
north. These mines were hells of grievous pain ; there the felons 
worked in chains, and with them slaves, and a few very poor 
and ignorant peasants. All the peasant folk toiled bitterly and 
hardly for their bread. Life was very stern and dreary through- 
out the land, save for the nobles and for men of exceptional 
strength and gifts. Those who ruled in the past thought chiefly 
of their country ; but the time had now come when, the nation 
being strong, the rulers were beginning to think mainly of them- 
selves, their riches, and their joy. Hence a heedlessness of the 
pain of the poor and ignorant which had served its turn in days 
gone by (when the nobles were wellnigh as prodigal of their 
own lives as of those of others, and were heedless of personal 
hardship when need arose that they should suffer it), became a 
bitter curse and abiding shame to the land. 

Nevertheless, great men arose in that country. From the 
stress and struggle, from the darkness of the shadow of death, 
came forth those who were very mighty in their faith and power. 
Seers arose crying of a hidden glory beyond the night of pain; 
prophets proclaimed a coming Day of the Lord ; songs and music 
were made which told of greater things than the singers knew; 
men, beggared of all external shows, ‘rejoiced in the work of 
their hands and brains, and, mad with creative fire, forgot their 
poverty and hunger; wealthy men and women left ease and 
plenty in the cities and embraced poverty for the love of God. 
Even in the loathesome darkness of the mines there rose among 
the criminals, a poet ; and his songs, unknown to himself, rang 
from the dark through all the land, and the sorrowful and sinful 
sang them with tears in their eyes—songs, wherein he voiced 
not only his own agony and shame which had called them forth, 
but the pain and travail of the ages; the cry of sorrowing life, 
trembling in the grip of a law it could not understand. 

Nevertheless the times were evil, and the sorrow great. It 
was the greater because among the pinched peasantry there were 
bands of the stronger and more brutal, who, forced by hunger, 
became outlawed robbers; they pillaged the poor, fired the 
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wretched villages, and, where they could, seized wealthy 
travellers and claimed ransom for them. The king and his 
nobles did not heed these things, which happened chiefly in the 
remote regions of the north, until there arose there a man who 
drew these wandering bandits together, and held them by his 
power of leadership. He seized a little fortress on the frontier, 
and destroyed it; and to him escaped some prisoners from the 
mines. In certain villages there were riots; also some of the 
men of these villages sent a petition to the king, telling their 
wrongs in terms which he held to be threatening and treasonable. 
Therefore he sent one of his chief officers to deal with the 
malcontents severely, and to suppress the outlaws. 

With this officer went a young man who was a favourite 
of the Crown Prince; he was very comely, proficient in arms 
and feats of strength, witty, a sweet singer, and a man possessed 
of a great power of winning people to do his will. He was the 
son of a high official of the court (an unrighteous man who had 
risen to his position because his wife was fair in the eyes of the 
king). The young man had always lived a life of great ease and 
luxury; he was flattered, and imitated in dress and gait and 
bearing by the youth of the city; he had unusual influence for 
one so young. He went with the official who was to deal with 
the troubles in the north; and he grumbled much because of the 
scant comfort the barren land afforded, though the king’s officials 
showed them all possible service and courtesy. At first the youth 
was sickened at the punishment of the malcontents; but after a 
while he thought more of the unsavoury food and dull life (for the 
outlaws evaded them and there was no excitement of combat) 
than of the sight of a criminal writhing under the lash, or a 
peasant cursing God and the king because his house was burnt 
and his children in want. Moreover, it was customary among 
the philosophers of the court and the city to teach that all were 
born to a fate ordained by their past actions in lives lived formerly 
on earth; and it was commonly said by the less instructed (and 
sometimes the more thoughtless and selfish) of the people who 
received this doctrine, that it was impious to interfere with the 
Law which governed the lives of men. 

One day the young man was sent, with a small body of 
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troops, to deal with a village in which there had been a riot. 
When he reached this place he found it full of armed men; 
before he knew what had befallen he was surrounded by the out- 
laws. But there came forth a man making signs of peace, who 
said his leader did not desire to make the king’s troops prisoners, 
nor to demand ransom ; but he wished for speech with the young 
man who was in command. The youth’s wrath was great 
because he had been outwitted; but he was helpless, and had no 
power to resist. He entered the house of the headman of the 
village ; and the leader of the outlaws came in alone to speak 
with him. 

He was a man fifteen years older than the youth with whom 
he craved speech. He was very tall and powerful, carelessly and 
poorly clad, and rugged of feature, for he was of the people. But 
his voice was mellow, deep and pleasant to hear, and his bearing 
very dignified and stately. A man who in the highest bliss of 
heaven, if he might reach thereunto, would keep a chastening 
memory of hell. 

Some there be who believe not in hell, and declare it is not. 
But there are others who affirm they know, through the power of 
their life hidden in glory, that it also lies hidden in darkness. 
And thus the poets who have sung of the heavenly places, have 
also told of the ways of darkness. For, say they, if life be one 
and undivided, then so long as there is light and darkness, height 
and depth, all men must ever be in the depths, even as they are 
in the heights. It was the shadow of the depths that rested on 
this man’s face, though memory of them abode not with him. 
So, though he knew not why, his mirth was never unbridled, nor 
his triumph other than sober. And also, in like manner, the 
glory of the hidden heights abode with him in his hours of sorrow, 
and caused him to endure—he knew not how. 

“« Sir,” he said, gently and courteously, “‘ I seek you humbly, 
as a suppliant. You are young; your heart cannot yet be 
hardened to pain. Our lord the king is neither cruel nor willingly 
unjust ; but he understands little that he does not see plainly set 
forth before his eyes; he hears the words of his servants and 
believes them; they are selfish and greedy, heedless of their 
duties. You are in favour with the king and the prince; your 
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father has much power; you have rank, riches, and the power of 
winning men to do your will. The king will hear your voice. I 
plead with you to show mercy. Will you be a voice to these 
dumb and helpless folk who suffer in a land forgotten it would 
seem by God, and assuredly forgotten by the king, save when he 
sends here fire and sword to waste its desolation.” 

**I do not understand your eloquence, sir,” said the young 
man drily. ‘‘I do not feel disposed to be voice to a band of 
rebels and thieves. Moreover, I think you are a leader of the 
devastators.” 

“It is true. Iamso. But I act thus, not because I love 
pillage, but to force the king to suppress the evil which I re- 
present. Also I restrain these men from violence towards 
women and children and the aged. Rebels and thieves we are! 
Who helped us to be rebels? Who taught us to be thieves? 
Our shame is our shame! But our rulers, sir, cannot but share 
it with us. You have seen the people’s pain with your own eyes. 
The pain of the peasants, not the outlaws. It is for them I 
plead.” 

“For the men you rob!” retorted the other. ‘“‘ Yes, I have 
seen it. But they probably suffer less than I should do under 
the circumstances.”’ 

‘No doubt. What then?” 

‘* They have made their lot in the past. Pain, like pleasure, 
teaches. Many of these people are little above the beasts in wits ; 
though their pain be grievous (of course, I regret it), yet my regret 
is partly weakness. Were I more impersonal, sir, I should view 
it calmly ; if they feel pain yet they learn thereby, and their wits 
are developed. Inthe end an advantage.” 

The elder man did not speak for awhile. His face grew 
white with wrath. 

“If [ were not half pledged to let you go unhurt,” he said 
between his teeth, ‘“‘I would—’”’ he checked himself. ‘‘ Will 
you spare this village?”’ he said. ‘‘They are very poor. The 
crops have failed for two years; and there has been much sick- 
ness. They can hardly pay the governor’s taxes—hence tho 
riot. Will you spare them?” 

“T cannot. I have my orders.” 
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“You had orders to deal with this place at your discretion.” 

** How do you know that?” 

“Isat not true?” 

“JT shall not be questioned by you, sir,’”’ said the young man 
sullenly. ‘‘ This village will receive its deserts. I find it 
harbouring a band of robbers.” 

“T know what that means. Will you plead for the peti- 
tioners of the king? They have written complaining of their 
governor, who, under your favour, is a greater thief than I or my 
men ; he, in reply, charges them with treason. Two of them are 
to be hanged ; they will leave widows and young children; eight 
are condemned to the mines; two, scarce more than boys, to be 
scourged in the market-place of their wretched village. Will 
you use your power to save these people; or to soften their 
sentences ?”” 

“‘T am sent here to enforce the king’s law,’ 


d 


said the young 
man. ‘The Jaw is just. I must not interfere with it.” 

**Listen to me,” said the other. ‘‘ You were sent, whether 
those who sent you knew it or not, to give you a chance of great 
service, which you may take if you will.” 

“I know that,” said the young man drily. ‘‘ Let me tell 
you frankly, since we are alone, I do not choose to imperil that 
chance as you would have me do, by becoming a champion of 
rebels, rather than a servant of the king.” 

The elder man looked at him long and earnestly. 

“The greatest wisdom most men can pray for,’’ he replied, 
**is to know their chance when it comes. You do not know it. 
That in itself is so pitiful that I can but sorrow—for your pain 
tocome. ForI too believe in the law of which you and I area 
part.” 

“* What do you mean ?” said the young man angrily. 

‘Since you can feel in no other way,’ said the outlaw, 
** you will be made to sooner or later in your own person. Then 
you will learn your lesson. Then you will understand.” 

The other sprang up angrily, and laid his hand on his dagger. 

** Sit down,” said the elder man quietly, “‘ I purpose nothing 
against you. I’ll stay you here no longer. You might have 
averted what now I shall bring about, That is all,” 
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He bowed, walked out, and in ten minutes he and his men 
rode away. He took up a strong position in the hills, and more 
and more malcontents flocked to him. At last the Crown Prince 
himself was sent with reinforcements, for the state of the country 
was more serious than had been at first supposed. The route 
by which he came was kept very secret ; it was known to none 
save the commander of the original punitive expedition, and to 
the young man who accompanied him as the next in command. 
He was now in command of a small but important fortified 
place, on the route of the Crown Prince. Now he had cast his 
eyes on the beauty of the daughter of the chief magistrate of the 
little town. This official and his wife were of the people; and 
his daughter was at heart a rebel. The suffering of the peasants 
filled her soul with rage. She was very beautiful, and she caused 
the young man to believe that she loved him, while she yet 
guarded her honour. One day she asked him by what route the 
Crown Prince approached. He refused to tell her, pleading that 
honour forbade him to speak. Then she laughed, crying: 

“‘And what, I pray you, of mine? You teach me my 
answer !”” 

Whereat the young man’s honour went the way of his wits, 
and he told her all she desired to know. Then she bade him 
come to visit her secretly when her father was gone on business 
to the mines. But when he went she was not there; and during 
his absence from the place he should have guarded the rebel 
leader seized it ; and other of his men fell on the Crown Prince 
unaware, slew many of his soldiers, and carried him, a prisoner, 
to the fortress. He was a prisoner by whose means they might 
have made terms with the king at their pleasure; but a woman, 
the mother of one of the youths who was scourged in the market- 
place, and died in consequence, stole into the fortress and stabbed 
him. Thus the way to the throne was made plain for the more 
thoughtful reformer prince, who wrought mightily for his people 
in the days to come. When the king knew his son was dead he 
rose up at last against the outlaws who wasted the land and 
destroyed them; but first his vengeance fell on the youth who 
had been the means of the prince’s death. He degraded him 
from his rank, and sent him to the mines for life. The prisoners 
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there hated him, seeing in him a former oppressor; the lesser 
officials, who had found him arrogant, rejoiced to humble him 
and make him suffer in body and soul. He endured a year of 
agony, and then he escaped. He went through the mountain 
passes, in hunger and cold, and terror unspeakable lest he should 
be retaken. On the third day he saw from a rocky height a curl 
of blue smoke, and knew he was near a human dwelling. He 
found that a rocky gorge and ariver were between him and the 
place whence the smoke rose. He threw himself into the river 
and tried to swim ; but the water was cold as ice, and his heart 
was wellnigh stilled. He clung to the rocks, gasping, and 
strove with the stream ; as he strove he saw a hand steal through 
the boughs of an over-hanging tree and it grasped his wrist. 
Slowly the man upon the bank above him drew him up, and he 
fell, dripping and panting, on the earth. He dragged himself 
stiffly to his feet and looked at the man who had saved him. In- 
stantly he knew him and saw that he, too, was known by his 
rescuer. Shuddering with cold and weariness he prayed the 
outlaw not to betray him. 

“TI shall not betray you,” said his captor quietly, ‘‘I have 
other work to do. But I shall hand you to the villagers near my 
camp. They, I doubt not, will claim the king’s reward for the 
arrest of an escaped prisoner. They are poor; it will mean 
much to them.” 

The fugitive knelt shivering on the earth, and pleaded. 

“Think ! and have mercy,” he cried, “ I am not twenty-five, 
and even in the mines men live to be old. I may live forty 
years, and they will never again give me a chance of escape.” 

**No,” said the outlaw calmly. ‘‘ Our lord the king does not 
send prisoners to the mines that they may escape; he sends them 
there to be punished.” 

His captive’s teeth were chattering, and his eyes were dim 
with tears of weakness and despair. 

“ They will flog me for escaping,” he pleaded. 

“That will not be illegal, will it?” 

** What do you mean?” 

“‘T only ask, if they flog you, whether it will be unlawful ?” 

*‘N—no,”’ faltered the fugitive. 
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“Then,” said his captor, ‘‘why complain? Are not the 
king’s laws just? Surely I should be wrong to interfere with 
them. I know you think with me.” 

The escaped prisoner flung himself on the ground at his 
captor’s feet, and sobbed. The outlaw knelt and touched his 
shoulder with his finger tips. 

“You say the law is just,” he said. ‘‘ Always, and every- 
where, and to every man. You may be right. God knows! 
But this I know; it is just as regards you.” 

His hearer moaned ; he was past speech or entreaty. 

“Not,” said the other, ‘‘as most would say, because you 
caused the death of your prince, by reason of your selfish careless- 
ness and lust. But for another reason. Because in your praise 
of justice (a praise but of the lips, too, or you would not be 
weeping on the ground at my feet) you grew careless of pain. 
Because in the bliss of heaven you forgot the agony of hell. 
Because the king’s law is twofold; because there is the justice of 
sternness, and the justice of gentleness. Because you were part 
of the law, and failed to administer it when you were given the 
chance. Because you praised one half of the law, while the ease 
was yours, and the pain another’s; because you forgot that praise 
as soon as you bore the suffering. Because of these things I 
say, if you be sent back to the mines for ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty years—if you be sent back, sold to your gaolers and flogged 
because you tried to escape, then if there be any prisoner in the 
mines who deserves such usage, that man is yourself! Do you 
hear me ?”’ 

The prisoner lay on the earth, and tried to think. At last 
he rose. 

**You are quite right,” he said faintly. ‘Tl plead with 
you nomore. Doas you please with me. Itisa pity we always 
learn our lessons too late to prove that we know them.” 

‘If you really think that, perhaps the king had better have 
a prisoner the less, and a rebel the more—had he not ?” 

“No,” said the young man, shivering with the chill of his 
wet clothes and the keen air. ‘‘ That cannot be. I am the king’s 
prisoner ; but I am also his loyal subject.” 

The outlaw laid his hand in friendly wise on his captive’s 
shoulder. 
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‘So am I,” he said gently. ‘‘Cometo my hut. Thereisa 
fire. You will fall ill with the cold.” 

“TI hope so,”’ said the other bitterly, ‘I wish I could die of 
it;”’ 

The elder man smiled. 

“You are not going back to the mines if I can save you 
from them,” he said. ‘‘ Since that is so you will perhaps be less 
anxious to die.” 

Then, since the young man was now wellnigh fainting with 
weariness and hunger he led him to his hut, and treated him 
courteously as a guest, giving him dry clothing and food and 
spreading a bed for him on the floor that he might rest. He 
slept long; when he woke he learned from the outlaw that, 
during his year in the mines, the king had wellnigh exterminated 
the brigands, and only their leader and a few men remained. 
They were in an impregnable hiding-place, but they had little 
food. The leader, in order that he might feed his guest without 
unfairly lessening the supplies of his followers, ate but once in 
three days. One day he said to the young man: 

“The spring is come; and through the mountain passes 
these men go to seek another country. Will you go with 
them ?” 

“Do you also go?” 

“No. I go to my own land for a little space. I come from 
the eastern deserts.” 

“Do you go to raise the people ? ” 

“No. I have served my king by rebelling against him, so 
that he might take heed and sweep away the robbers who wasted 
the land. Now he is dead; and I have a word to speak in the 
ear of his son who is newly crowned.” 

** How do you know the king is dead ? ”’ 

‘*T know it. How,I cannot tell. Also I know what I must 
do; why, I cannot tell. I must go to my country, and then 
to the city; where I shall speak the word to the king I once 
asked you to speak. And this king will hear, and comfort the 
people.” 

The young man’s eyes filled with tears of shame. 

“Ts there no use in telling you I am sorry?” he said. 

4 
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“There is much use—if it is true.” 

“It is true. I would give my life to have another chance 
such as I flung away.” 

“Come with me, then. Perhaps the chance will come to 
you again, sooner or later.” 

**T will come,” answered the other, ‘‘I will go with you to 
your country.” 

So the twain journeyed to the east; it was a barren land ; 
they halted in a great dry desert, where was a ruined city, and 
a little reed hut among the ruins. 

“Tt is in my mind,” said the elder man, “ how, I know not, 
that here you will find, in another guise, the chance of service 
you missed when it was offered to you. Stay here till I return. 
I am born of a restless race, and I put their restlessness to use. 
But my soul has reached a time of pause; it waits in a barren 
land. Keep this place for me till I shall come again.” 

“This I will do,” said the youth, with tears in his eyes, 
“upon my faith and honour.” 

So these two, who had grown to love each other, parted. 
The elder went to the city, and there he spoke burning words of 
the people’s wrongs; and they sank into the new king’s heart, 
and bore fruit. Nevertheless, the words were spoken on the 
scaffold, for they hanged the speaker as an outlaw. 

And the young man in the east, knowing naught ot this, 
intent on keeping his promise, and redeeming his failure of the 
past, sat alone in the reed hut in the desert and waited for him 
to return. 

. But of the tale of his return another legend tells, which I 
will seek to lay before those who love to hear of such matters. 


MICHAEL Woop. 


WE are almost all of us slaves of phrases.—BALFOUR. 
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GUNAS, CASTE AND TEMPERAMENT 


IN any endeavour to deal studiously with so immensely wide a 
subject as Theosophy the individual will generally bring to his 
examination, as standards of truth and of utility, definite know- 
ledge or convictions derived from other and earlier studies or 
interests. Each student finds his individual point of contact 
with the new subject, and Theosophy usually opens to him as a 
new light on matters already more or less familiar, and expands 
to the mind by associating these with a more comprehensive view 
of the general order of things. 

It is interesting to notice what widely different interests have 
provided the lines along which widely different minds have con- 
verged upon our many-sided movement. Food reform, religious 
and spiritual needs, various scientific interests, psychical experi- 
ences, philosophical and metaphysical problems, social aims, 
psychological studies—all these and many more, yield their 
varied claims for a new unification. Within the Theosophical 
movement we therefore witness a constant blending and harmon- 
ising of specific individual knowledge and experience with the 
teachings regarding the fundamental principles of nature with 
which we are familiar. 

These correlations have, of course, a double interest. Not 
only will Theosophy throw additional light on the earlier study 
and, frequently, offer a solution of problems with which it was 
unable to cope; but, on the other hand, the earlier work may 
often familiarise one with facts in material nature which appear 
to conform with what our literature tells of laws or causes in the 
superphysical worlds. Difficulty always attends any endeavour 
to deal formally with these apparent conformities, for one cannot 
trace the trajectory of a spiritual law, nor calculate its point of 
incidence in material affairs. We learn that certain influences 
operating on higher planes work in a given way and ina given 
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sequence, and in the endeavour to recognise the operation one 
may refer to occurrences in the physical world which correspond 
more or less closely with our idea of the causes described. But 
this idea may well be faulty; and one is by no means certain 
whether the correspondences observed really stand in any direct 
relation with the causes first considered. 

Yet a certain interest always attaches to anything in nature 
which appears to conform in any way with those initial opera- 
tions on higher or inner planes to which the order of things in 
the physical world is due. We learn, for instance, of an original 
creative impulse, the first Life-wave, which ‘‘ created” physical 
matter. This matter, however, has no combining-power, and 
cannot therefore serve, in that state, for building the Forms of 
the successive kingdoms of nature. The second Life-wave pro- 
vides the combining-power, and, this being given, the Forms 
then succeed in evolutionary order and establish the mineral, the 
vegetable, and the animal and human worlds; this seems suffi- 
ciently clear on the one side. On the other hand weare interested 
in Radium, which transmutes itself into Helium. And one of 
the peculiarities of Helium is that, by all accounts, it cannot be 
got to combine with any other chemical element. Neither will 
Argon be forced into any chemical combination, nor are Neon 
and Krypton and other ‘‘ meta elements’ found in combination. 
They have no valency, no combining-power. Physical matter 
minus chemical properties, in this sense, is at least an actuality; 
and “fractionation”? experiments strongly suggest that many 
orders of such matter may exist. 

The description of the first Life-wave tells, then, of some- 
thing with which we find a correspondence in nature. Chemistry 
likewise provides a parallel with the description of the second 
Life-wave ; for directly we deal with the active chemical atoms 
whose valencies are known, we see that their combining-power 
rules all further procedure. In the inorganic or mineral world 
their combination is relatively simple. But presently we find 
groups of these atoms acting as more or less stable units,—‘‘ com- 
pound radicles,” to distinguish them from “simple radicles ”’ 
which are atoms acting singly. Around these ‘‘ compound 
radicles” more complex chemical aggregations gather, and in 
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association with them the higher valencies or combining-powers 
of the chemical atoms are exhibited. The spectroscope shews 
that these ‘‘compound radicles” exist as actual, physically- 
connected units—controlling entities, one is tempted to say— 
within these more complex molecules ; and following this further 
development we are at once on a high road which leads through 
organic chemistry into all the mystery of vegetable and animal 
life and form. ‘‘ Meta elements” and ‘‘compound radicles ”’ 
are thus terrestrial actualities which conform in many particulars 
with our ideas of the operation of the first and second Life-waves. 
Quite possibly the facts upon which Sir Norman Lockyer 
bases his Inorganic Evolution may be illustrating the action of 
these first and second Life-waves on the cosmic scale. The 
stellar evolution shews stages of a ceaseless process of *‘ creation,” 
whereby physical matter, as we know it terrestrially, is constantly 
being brought into new existence. And in the earliest stages of 
this physical ‘‘creation,” in nebule and so forth, we trace the 
presence of this widely-disseminated material, Helium, anticipating 
the later-born chemical elements proper. 

Such open facts at least help one to appreciate the mystical 
accounts of the life-problem. We feel that any phase of what is 
explained to us may be exemplified in common occurrences—not 
necessarily afar off in time or space or state, but now and here 
and as we are, and perhaps much nearer to us than we had been 
prone to fancy. 

In this spirit, then, it is proposed to trace certain interesting 
parallels between earlier work connected with phrenological 
studies, and those highly mystical subjects the Gunas and Karma 
as these are presented in our literature. Phrenology, or cranial 
psychology, is another of the many subjects which have been 
brought forward for location in the wide Theosophical scheme. 
Many who have taken the trouble to give it careful study have 
found it full of a peculiarly unique interest—an interest which 
assumes a yet profounder significance when one passes to con- 
sideration of the directly spiritual references of such a work as the 
Bhagavad Gita. The Gitd, primarily a scripture of Yoga, treats 
directly and intimately of just those mental, psychological diffi- 
culties which beset anyone who would fit himself to deal prac- 
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tically with the spiritual aspect of the problem of life. Considered 
in this light it is also a scripture of practical psychology, dealing 
with man as he knows himself and as he experiences in con- 
sciousness the turmoil of his changeful states. The Gita seeks 
no justification from current modern theories or systems of 
thought and experiment, but directly addresses the consciousness 
within, and in these particulars it falls into line with the practice 
with which its teachings are to be compared. It disarms criticism, 
for in reading it we feel that we ourselves were already assessed 
and writ down in terms which extort our assent. It appears to 
be reviewing our past in the light of our to-day,—and on the 
morrow we find that it was also prophetic. Therefore such 
scriptures live, their truth perpetually endorsed in the ere 
of succeeding generations of men. 

Apart, however, from what meets with this inner assent, the 
Gitd contains many ‘references of an explanatory nature to matters 
which do not come within the recognition of the reader. We 
find references, for instance, to the particular operations of the 
Gunas, and to applications of karmic law; and we gather that 
these are determining factors in the phases of consciousness—the 
intimately-known tendencies, impulses, difficulties and limitations 
—amidst which men have ever sought the way of peace. In 
many instances, unfortunately, we fail to gather the help, which 
these explanations were designed to afford, through not being 
able to distinguish the incidence or the play of these determining 
factors in the current of our thought and feeling. And howcould 
phases of thought and feeling of which we were conscious be 
identified, severally, with these mysterious influences whose names 
convey so little so the mind? Owing to these difficulties, the 
Gunas, however intimately woven into our human condition, 
appear to stand apart from our experience. They are not recog- 
nised and are thus often regarded as inexplicables—as matters 
with which one is unable to deal. 

In the recently published Studies in the Bhagavad Gita, we 
have an interesting and instructive treatment of these difficult 
subjects. The Gunas, or Rays, are dealt with in their relation 
to certain of our individual characteristics; Karma is said to ex- 
press the stage of evolution, to define the active capacities, of the 
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Ego ; and it is represented that the Caste system of ancient India 
provided a social order which was specially designed to favour 
the operation of these spiritual agencies in human life as there 
and then existing. Again, then, the suggestion is pressed that 
these Gunas or Rays should be recognisable in some form among 
ourselves. No confusion of a Caste system can be supposed to 
obliterate wholly distinctions established by an ordinance so basic 
as are the Gunas. The study of human types among ourselves 
should reveal mental and physical differentiations—signs of some 
kind—which fall into parallel with the natural human classifica- 
tion described in the Git@. Failing this, it is difficult to see how 
we can apply these descriptions to the problems of life and 
consciousness as we have to face them. 

_ As this is often the position with regard to these subjects— 
Gunas, Karma, Caste—it may be useful to turn to certain ob- 
servations familiar to those who have put the claims of Phren- 
ology to a practical test. Phrenologists have long adopted a 
classification of human beings, according to their natural types, 
which accords closely with the ancient Guna-divisions. Ex- 
perience has also compelled them to apply other standards which 
strongly suggest an identity with the gradation of the ancient 
Caste-system, wherein the Karma of the Ego was expressed. And 
in their examination of the individual, phrenologists observe the 
modification of these factors in a manner which finally differen- 
tiates every man from his fellows, mentally and physically, with 
a particularity that would satisfy any expectation one might found 
upon considerations of karmic law. 

The review of the phrenological classifications and standards 
will probably shew, under a different nomenclature, that the 
modern system and that of the Gitd are one and the same thing 
—as seen, of course, from opposite ends of the scale. The Gunas, 
variously blended in the seven Rays, are seen in the seven 
physical types or Temperaments, each associated with definite 
typical mental characteristics. The Caste of the individual con- 
forms with what the phrenologist calls his ‘‘ organic Quality.” 
And Karma is further particularised and made individual in the 
special cranial development by which the man’s ‘‘ character’ can 
then, finally, be judged. Phrenology thus involves far more than 
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mere groping after ‘‘bumps.” It is a systematic analysis of the 
entire physical aspect of man, and the declaration of its signifi- 
cance in mental values. These mental values, moreover, are 
stated in terms which allcan understand ; for cranial psychology 
deals with man, as does also the Gitd, as he knows himself in 
experience of his conscious states,—a circumstance which much 
facilitates the comparisons which are to be drawn. 

Our interest will centre largely on certain points, referred to 
above, which stand quite apart from craniology pure and simple. 
In any given instance one needs to consider, firstly, the physical 
type or Temperament of the individual; and, secondly, the 
Quality of his physical and nervous organism. These most 
important factors, Temperament and Quality, are not assessed 
from cranial indications. They have certain variable cranial 
concomitants, which will hereafter be sufficiently described, but 
they are not judged from cranial signs. Each physical type or 
Temperament has its broad, unmistakable mental equivalent—is, 
in fact, the physical configuration of a definite mental type whose 
general tendencies, proclivities, aversions and so forth are easily 
observed. Our proposition is, that in these seven human Tem- 
peraments we are dealing with the physical and mental expres- 
sion of the Gunas whose interaction produces the seven Rays 
which severally define the types of all that fall under their 
dominance as they traverse the different planes. In discerning 
the man’s Ray we thus discover the groundwork of his entire 
nature; for it is this Ray which gives its colour, its typical 
characteristics, to the causal body, thus marking the line of 
easiest ascent—the man’s line of least resistance. Temperament 
represents that continuous warp of man’s inner being across 
which karmic shuttles weave progressive phases of “ character” 
life after life. If Karma should grant a high-toned, or impose a 
poor physical and nervous organism, “‘ character’? and mental 
status are modified accordingly ; and this is precisely the condi- 
tion dealt with in the second consideration, Quality, or the level 
at which the man stands within his proper Ray. Quality thus 
corresponds with Caste, in so far as Caste may be said to follow 
from the interaction of this form of karmic freedom or restriction 
with the Guna tendency. Certainly, the Castes are not main- 
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tained in our modern society, and in many particulars our tem- 
peramental types are considerably mixed. But the Caste-level 
of the individual can often be clearly recognised, in spite of the 
confusion which appears to result from our accentuated indi- 
vidualism. The foregoing will suggest that studies of Tempera- 
ment and Quality deal with matters basic to human nature and 
character. If these can be reasonably accurately judged with 
regard to any normally constituted individual, they will indicate 
the ground-plan of his emotional and mental nature, and this 
without reference to cranial minutiz. 

But Karma brings about yet further modifications of the 
physical vehicle. The brain-formation may in any given case 
mark the possession of certain ‘‘ faculties,” or it may restrict the 
expression of the life in one or another particular direction. 
Also, the play of the temperamental tendencies may thereby be 
strengthened or checked or coloured in varying degree. The 
formation of the brain may be considered to decide what the man 
shall be able coherently to express of himself; and in the ordinary 
life of ‘‘ the masses ”’ it also largely decides how he will habitually 
conduct himself. From however little of giving or of withhold- 
ing in this or in that particular of brain-formation there follows 
subtle modification of the man’s ‘‘ character,’’ and the latter is 
thus viewed as a complex resultant of the intricate interweaving 
of Temperament, Quality and brain-development—considering 
these, of course, in their psychic aspects. These psychic factors 
or elements are in no stable equilibrium; they rather resemble 
primary and secondary groups of tendencies which are thrown 
into the most involved interaction and opposition by promptings 
both from within and from without. Subject these factors to the 
compulsion of individual circumstance and association, and their 
play in consciousness is what the man calls ‘himself ’—7s the 
man as he knows himself and as he has to deal with himself. 
It is with this view of man’s mental constitution that cranial 
psychology addresses his immediate state. 

In any approach to the condition of the meditative life, our 
psychologist considers that another factor is brought into play— 
the Will. This Will is no cranial ‘“‘ organ,” for it sets itself to 
employ all organs after a new fashion, in opposition to the usual 
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brain-habit. Neither does it appear to be Temperament as this 
is usually regarded, for it opposes established temperamental 
inclinations. Nor is it Quality, for it requires conformity with 
new standards and advances totally new ideals. And as Will 
is no one of these things, neither is it their combination as 
hitherto experienced, nor any habit built up of their psychical 
constituents. Will appears as a new factor upon the scene, sur- 
veying the field from above and calling for a new and harmonious 
determination of the warring elements within it. Its advent may 
be heralded by a profound and surprising discontent wherein the 
man sees that what he had previously called his “‘ character’ and 
his ‘‘ will’? were but an unchosen and unguided drift of tendencies 
in which he himself had been wholly submerged—weight of drift, 
** will”; its general direction, ‘‘character.” He realises that he 
himself had never exercised any original Will, and that his 
‘character ’” was but a kind of distemper for which he now has 
to discover a remedy. But he can neither discover this remedy, 
nor even rightly comprehend the nature of the newly-suggested 
standards and ideals, until some measure of quiet is established 
among the conflicting impulses from which he now has to extricate 
himself. In this disorder, a psychology having no religious bear- 
ing may serve him as little as a religious system which knows 
nothing of psychology. Both may figure in the wreckage amidst 
which he has to effect a new self-adjustment and to prepare a 
new and unmapped Way—often utterly confused as to his true 
relation to the psychical elements which had hitherto comprised 
and bounded his entire being. 

Upon this general problem, as also upon questions of in- 
dividual character and ability, the psychology which we are to 
consider throws an interesting light. It has provided many and 
many a man with a practical philosophy of life, and with detailed 
knowledge of the means of character-building and attainment, 
which proved invaluable in his hour of greatest need. Perhaps 
it will be best to deal first with the purely phrenological aspect 
of the subject, though one cannot possibly enter into details of 
proof regarding this much-abused science and the claims or asser- 
tions which it advances. These are usually grossly misunderstood 
by its critics, who, very often, have never got within judging 
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distance of the subject ; and, for the most part, the ‘ disproofs ” 
of which one hears from the latter shew little regard for the 
conditions within which the claims are found to be valid. 

The problems of human consciousness and character are 
hardly likely to be solved in the physiological laboratory. 
Emerson’s suggestion, that if one would prove to a man that his 
judgment upon facts is wrong, one should shew him the same facts 
in their right order of thought, might better be applied. The 
appeal is to experience. As the occurrences to which Mesmer 
and others drew attention have finally been recognised by our 
official science, so must the facts affirmed and re-affirmed by 
generations of investigators of phrenology be finally considered 
and seen in their right order of thought. Dr. Hollander’s works 
are a hopeful sign, and reference to them will be found useful by 
any who seek detailed discussion of their theme. 

Phrenology presupposes that the brain is am immediate, 
material organ of the mind; not necessarily the only material 
organ or means concerned in functions which might be called 
‘mental,’ but simply an organ by means of which mind is 
expressed in ordinary life. Other means may exist. For instance, 
it may be a condition of my being able to play a certain passage 
upon the piano from memory, that I must not think. If I 
endeavour consciously to remember the notes to be played, I fail. 
But if the fingers are simply put to it without conscious thinking 
on my part of what they are to do, a different, subconscious 
‘memory ” achieves the end. And the fingers (?) may even so 
““remember ” as to play the passage (owing to my unconscious 
mistake in starting them) in a key in which they had never 
played it before. The memory of the fingers is thus fused with 
their memory of usage of a different key; and possibly my 
physical brain has nothing to do with the performance, further 
than to listen to it and to object to mistakes, which will be 
instantly detected. A musical friend tells me that he visualises 
the entire score when playing from memory; and another “lets 
his fingers go” and gives his attention to appropriate figures and 
scenes which rise before him. Individuals differ, and ‘‘ mind” 
may act by many channels. But the brain is one of its means of 
action. 
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Further, different portions or areas of the brain are said to 
be the seat, severally, of different faculties or powers of the 
mind, each faculty—Combativeness, Hope, etc.—being expressed 
through its appropriate area of the brain-cortex. Hence the 
phrenologist’s localisation of the various “‘ organs” of the brain. 
This is often gravely supposed to imply that phrenology postu- 
lates the existence of so and so many separate and independent 
consciousnesses, each habitually acting by itself without neces- 
sarily involving others. But this is not postulated. The mind 
is regarded, rather, as a many-sided unity, more or less codrdi- 
nated in the individual (generally, decidedly less) with the play 
of any one “‘ faculty ” intimately involving others. For instance, 
‘“‘Constructiveness represents the entire mind of man in its 
constructive aspect ’’; that is to say, the constructive aspect ofa 
man’s entire mind is called into play in the building of, let us 
suppose, a cabinet. If the mind lacked Continuity the cabinet 
might finally go, unfinished, to the lumber-room. It might, 
on the other hand, be completed with Conscientiousness or 
“anyhow.” An artistic mind will design and construct it artisti- 
cally ; but if Ideality and Sense of Proportion were wanting, the 
set and build of the thing would be totally different. And so on 
in all particulars that may be expressed cabinet-wise. The work 
will proclaim the mind that produced it, whatever the nature of 
the work may be. And if an otherwise capable mind were 
poorly endowed with Constructiveness, the cabinet would be 
represented by elaborate preparations which might never take 
shape at all. It is owing to this principle of mental action that 
we habitually betray ourselves both in what we do and in what 
we leave undone, all efforts to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It is also a principle of phrenology that, other conditions being 
the same, the larger brain is the better; other things being equal, 
greater power accompanies the greater size. Yet it is ever- 
lastingly advanced as an ‘‘ objection”? to phrenology, that men 
with small heads often show greater general ability than others 
with large heads. The vitally important proviso relating to 
temperament, quality, shape, etc., is entirely ignored. 

Other ‘‘ objections” appear to be based on the assumption that 
the phrenologist has never studied craniology, or examined 
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skulls and brains or brain-casts and models; that he is con- 
sequently not aware that some skulls are very much thicker 
than others; that he supposes the bony protuberance some- 
times strongly marked at the back of the head to contain 
a nodule of brain-substance; that he is possibly ignorant 
of even the existence of sinuses which in certain regions throw 
the inner and outer surfaces of the bone out of parallel, 
etc. ; that he imagines every skull to be of exactly the same thick- 
ness at all points; that, in fact, phrenology is merely a vague 
speculation which is incapable of being put to the test of practice 
and of being proved in every-day experience. One cannot here 
deal with these curious misconceptions. They would not have 
been mentioned but for the fact that, even from high places, one 
constantly hears them and their like put forward to disperse, as 
though it were a bubble, a body of knowledge which has been 
steadily accumulating for a century past. Even if the entire 
phrenological idea were supposed to be wrong, one still has to 
face the fact that everything happens as though it were right. 
Judgments upon its exceedingly intricate data may differ—as they 
do upon the data of chemistry, spectroscopy, physics and so 
forth—without necessarily impugning either the science or the 
individual. 

It appears possible to put the entire subject of the localisa- 
tion of the “ faculties’ before Theosophical readers in a non- 
disputative manner which will at least suggest its perfect reason- 
ableness. Phrenology has been discredited on the score of its 
being empirical, z.e., of being based wholly upon experience and 
the observation of phenomena without regard to accredited 
science and theory. Certainly its facts so fostered this indepen- 
dence that the phrenologist has been content to leave opposing 
theories to those who framed them, simply fortifying his isolated 
position with further facts and more minute observation. Yet 
his empirical localisations really fall into a natural and interest- 
ing harmony with facts and principles derived from physiology, 
craniology, sociology and Theosophical thought. Granting that 
the brain is an organ of the mind, we may take as a starting- 
point in this correlation the following account of the stages of 
brain-evolution from John Fiske’s small work Man’s Destiny : 
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‘In the lowest vertebrate animal, the amphioxus, the cere- 
brum and cerebellum do not exist at all. In fishes we begin to find 
them, but they are much smaller than the optic lobes. In sucha 
highly organised fish as the halibut, which weighs about as much 
as an average-sized man, the cerebrum is smaller than a melon- 
seed. Continuing to grow by adding concentric layers at the 
surface, the cerebrum and cerebellum become much larger in birds 
and lower mammals, gradually covering up the optic lobes. As 
we pass to higher mammalian forms, the growth of the cerebrum 
becomes most conspicuous, until it extends backwards so far as 
to cover up the cerebellum. . . . In the higher apes the 
cerebvum begins to extend itself forwards, and this goes on in the 
human race. The cranial capacity of the European exceeds that 
of the Australian by forty cubic inches, or nearly four times as 
much as that by which the Australian exceeds the gorilla; and 
the expansion is almost entirely in the upper and anterior portions. 
But the increase of the cerebral surface is shewn not only in the 
general size of the organ, but to a still greater extent in the 
irregular creasing and furrowing of the surface. This creasing 
and furrowing begins to occur in the higher mammals, and in 
civilised man it is carried to an astonishing extent. The amount 
of intelligence is correlated with the number, the depth, and the 
irregularity of the furrows. A cat’s brain has few symmetrical 
creases. In an ape the creases are deepened into slight furrows, 
and they run irregularly, somewhat like the lines in the palm of 
your hand. With age and experience the furrows grow deeper 
and more sinuous, and new ones appear; and in man these 
phenomena come to have great significance. The cerebral surface 
of a human infant is like that of an ape. In an adult savage, or 
in a European peasant, the furrowing is somewhat marked and 
complicated. Inthe brain of a great scholar, the furrows are 
very deep and crooked, and hundreds of creases appear which are 
not found at all in the brains of ordinary men. In other words, the 
cerebral surface of such a man, the seat of conscious mental life, 
has been enormously enlarged in area; and we must further 
observe that it goes on enlarging in some cases into extreme old 
age.” 

The more important passages are here italicised by the pre- 
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sent writer. The later ones emphasise the point that the mere 
size of the brain is no measure of its value. Far more significant 
in that respect is its development of inner surface in the forma- 
tion described, which the phrenologist judges by its concomitant 
signs and calls the Quality of the organism. The earlier passages 
tell at what point in the intelligence-scale the frontal lobes of the 
cerebrum begin to extend, and that the continued expansion of 
the anterior and upper-frontal region marks the ascent from the 
state of the savage to that of the intellectual, civilised man. 

The accompanying cranial development also, naturally, 
illustrates this movement, which can be followed from the 
diagrams appended. These do not represent the relative sizes of 
the different skulls. They merely show, irrespective of size, the 
skull-development which accompanies the brain-development 
described above, beginning with the anthropoid apes. In the 
Gorilla skull may be noticed the bony formation which converges 
from the outer angle of the supra-orbital ridges to form the 
immense coronal crest. This crest, according to Robert 
Hartmann,* corresponds in the adult animal with the two tem- 
poral ridges, which are widely separated in the human skull, and 
appear relatively low down on either side of the head. In the aged 
male Gorilla the bony excrescences or outworks of the skull may 
assume huge proportions, while the frontal area is seen to be de- 
pressed. In the Chimpanzee we see this coronal crest divided 
and a new skull-area appearing in the rounded interspace. 
In the Orang pictured, the area between the temporal ridges 
is clearly marked. In the Mitred Langur (a small monkey inhabit- 
ing Java) we see a head in which this new development is carried 
to a degree which strongly suggests the activity of the Manasic 
element. In comparing these animal skulls with the human, con- 
siderable allowance must always be made for their more extensive 
and ramified sinuses. Nevertheless, this head suggests that there 
may be good Manasic reason for the peculiar ‘‘ sacredness” with 
which an allied family of these°monkeys is said to be regarded 
in India. In the celebrated Neanderthal skull, unearthed in 1857 
and thereafter much discussed, we have an exceedingly low type 
of human head which has many marks in common with the 


* Anthropoid Apes, p. 63. 
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skulls of the anthropoids. Apart from mere size, neither this 
nor the following aboriginal Australian skull compares very 
favourably with that of the Langur. The protruding jaws, 
retreating forehead and massive bones all indicate the low, un- 
developed type, though the frontal and upper-frontal regions are 
wider and more rounded than they are inthe larger apes. Stages 
of this continued movement can be followed in different races and 
families of men till it culminates in the advanced type shewn in 
the last diagram. Here, the expanded frontal and lofty dome 
of the head shew the immensely increased volume of the brain 
under these areas, as described by Fiske. 

It is not pretended that these skulls are here shown in any 
precise order, or that the Langur has any place at all among the 
anthropoid apes. The diagrams are merely intended to facilitate 
a general survey wherein skull-development and brain-develop- 
ment can be sufficiently followed in relation to intelligence- 
development. The frontal is seen to extend forward in the 
anterior region, over the eyes; and the dome of the skull gradu- 
ally thrusts itself upward, as it were, between the flanges of the 
crest shewn in the gorilla-head, till it finally arches wide and 
high over the temporal ridges and exhibits extensive new areas 
as well as new proportions. With this high-domed head and its 
characteristic proportions is also found a much higher type of 
physical and nervous organisation, a much higher Quality, and 
these various factors differentiate it widely from anything 
observed among savage and undeveloped human races. 


G. Dyne. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Tue student of nature, who starts from the axiom of the univer- 
sality of the law of causation, cannot refuse to admit an eternal 
existence ; if he admits the conservation of energy, if he admits the 
existence of immaterial phenomena in the form of consciousness, he 
must admit the possibility, at any rate, of an eternal series of such 
phenomena ; and, if his studies have not been barren of the best fruit 
of the investigation of nature, he will have enough sense to see that 
when Spinoza says, ‘by God we understand an absolute infinite 
Being, that is an unchangeable Essence, with infinite attributes,’ the 
God so conceived is one that only a very great fool would deny, even 
inhisheart. Physical science is as little Atheistic as it is Materialistic. 
HUXLEY. 
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CreeniIVATE REVELATIONS. No. II. 


IN my previous paper I stated my case as a matter of conflicting 
authorities,—I set what seemed to me the old doctrine and the 
new side by side and I appealed to “‘ those who knew”’ to say if 
they could reconcile the two. It seemed to me that in opening 
what I hoped would be a useful discussion I could not keep my 
paper sufficiently free from the personal element in any other 
way. I felt it a matter of the first importance to make it impos- 
sible for any one to treat it as a ‘‘ clash of opinion’’ between Mr. 
Leadbeater and myself, personally,—a thing entirely contrary to 
my wishes and feelings, and which would have destroyed all the 
good I expected from the discussion. Of course I took it for 
granted that I was writing for Theosophists,—that everyone 
received at least this much ‘‘on authority,” that above us 
Ordinary Persons there are as many degrees as below us; that 
there are Pupils of the Masters of all grades of advancement, and 
that above even the Masters we (more or less) know there are 
higher Beings whose grasp of sight is beyond Theirs. If there is 
anyone who does not grant this,—who thinks that Mr. Lead- 
beater’s, as I always thought, rather loose and careless statement 
in the Astral Plane (p. 12, 3rd ed.) that “‘ in the case of a student 
of occultism trained by a capable Master a mistake would be 
impossible except through great hurry or carelessness ” is to be 
pressed to its utmost length as if it were a ‘‘ passage of Scrip- 
ture,” and amounts to a claim of absolute infallibility for the 
student in question—I will only say that I am certain that Mr. 
Leadbeater himself would be the first to disclaim it, and that I 
don’t see that any argument between us is possible on those 
terms,—we are not in the same world. 

But if this be admitted, I do claim the right to set one 
authority against another, and weigh their importance. I might 
have put it, but for the reasons I have given, as a discrepancy 


between Mr, Leadbeater’s own statements. No one could put 
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the reasons for our coming into earth life more beautifully than 
he has done (pp. 47 and 48). He says: “‘ It must be remem- 
bered that we are here for a purpose—a purpose which can only 
be attained upon this physical plane. . . . There are lessons 
to be learned on this plane which cannot be learned anywhere 
else. . . . At present the physical plane is the principal 
theatre of our evolution, and a great deal of very necessary 
progress can be made only under its conditions.” Then, but 
half a dozen pages forward, comes the passage I have already 
quoted, that ‘‘ the possibilities of the Astral Plane, both of enjoy- 
ment and of progress, are in every way much greater than those 
of the lower level.’”’ Now Mr. Leadbeater enunciates these two 
propositions, and Mrs. Besant reviews his book, without mani- 
festing the smallest sense of any incongruity between them. To 
me, however, using my best intelligence upon them, in the light of 
the Theosophical system as I received it from my teachers— 
teachers who also have every claim to my respect—these two 
statements are mutually destructive; and I propose in the 
remainder of this paper to endeavour to justify this view. 
Permit me to begin, as it may seem, a good way off my 
subject. A Catholic friend, one whose mind runs more in 
accordance with my own than almost any other, once said to 
me after a discussion: ‘‘ You are so impatient of limits.” And if I 
were to seek a phrase which should, in few words, sum up the 
meaning of my life it is just this. Born more than sixty years 
ago, a little before the first beginnings of the new thought, in a 
minister’s family retaining to the full the sentiments and feelings 
of the Protestant Dissenters of the olden time, I went, hardly 
more than a boy, to their Seminary as ‘‘a student for the 
ministry,’ as we phrased it. When I came to study History and 
Philosophy, my mind opened to the fact that I was shut in by 
almost the narrowest bounds one can imagine; the theology of 
John Calvin, the opinions of the deacons of the chapel, of the 
congregation, companions in College who felt no inconvenience, 
had no thought of the vast world outside. The ‘‘ petty murmurs 
of their burgh ” sufficed them, as they seem to do their successors 
to this day ; but I was different somehow, I couldn’t breathe. I 
did not understand myself, I was too young; but without much 
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argument I simply drifted away into what was at least the 
National Church, not the Church of a small minority, even of 
Englishmen. But this, too, in time, began to pinch. I had none 
of the average Englishman’s self-satisfaction with himself and his 
religion ; though of unmixed English blood (as far as I know) I 
have more of the Celt than the Saxon in my nature. It could 
only be a question of time, when I should pass to what claims to 
be the World-Church. It is a common idea that men in becom- 
ing converts to the Catholic faith give up their freedom, “‘ commit 
intellectual suicide ”’ as is often said; but for educated men, and 
especially for the Anglican clergymen who were ‘‘ going over”’ in 
such numbers about then, and even for myself, who was not a 
clergyman, this is not the case. True, the limits are solid bars ; 
but the extent of free thought and action within them is far 
greater than in the Anglican Church. What I said to myself in 
substance was: I find the Catholic Church is right in so many 
points which I have been taught were wrong—I see so much 
promise of a healthy and useful mental life there which I can’t 
get elsewhere, that I can’t but try it. I accepted the great idea 
of a Divinely guided teaching Church as a whole, and found it fora 
long timeof immense value for my development. But if you should 
ask whether I ever succeeded in seriously convincing myself that 
everyone who did this or that would be damned for ever for it, 
I’m afraid you ‘‘ have me”’ there. Indeed, I doubt much if the 
make of my mind is such as to allow me to take anything on 
authority ; I must always put everything to the practical test— 
does it work right ?—and of that I must always be the judge, and 
not my theology books or my Bishop. In short, as a Frenchman 
has summed it up, such as I come to say: ‘“‘ The Catholic religion 
is the only rational religion,” subject only to the almost certainty 
that sooner or later one will finish the sentence, ‘and that’s not 
rational.” Thus, in time, I came against the limits of the 
Universal Church; it couldn’t tell me why and how I came into 
the world, nor rightly guide me in it, nor give me a reasonable or 
credible view of the life after death. I couldn’t be satisfied 
with less than a Cosmic Religion ; even the World Religion was 
too small! A large statement for so small a man, isn’t it? but 
thus I am made; there’s no help for it. 
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When the time was ripe and the field was clear I came upon 
Esoteric Buddhism ; and here was the very Cosmic Religion I was 
wanting! My whole heart went out to it; it “came to me,”— 
but not by authority, and not by arguments. As for arguments, 
someone has said (a Frenchman again, I think) that arguments 
are never more than the excuses we invent for our belief, not 
its reasons; and for authority, what was there? 

I have never seen a Master, or heard one, or had a letter 
from one. Mr. Sinnett’s letters, which formed the founda- 
tion of his book, were received through the intermediation of 
Mme. Blavatsky; and how much of the very personal element 
that involves I doubt if there is anyone living who can define. © 
Its “authority ” to me was, and still is, the logical completeness 
and intelligibility of its scheme of the world; the ‘‘ authority ” of 
the heliocentric system, of the undulatory theory of light; an 
authority continually being confirmed by the new discoveries of 
science and philosophy to this very day. 

Now, what is the essential part of this scheme, which (to avoid 
hurting the feelings of weaker brethren by calling it the Theoso- 
phical system) I may for convenience call the “‘ Esoteric Budd- 
hism” doctrine? To my mind its point is that man is ot the body 
we see with our physical eyes orthe brain and nerves we disengage 
from it in our anatomical studies; that the true Self is a fragment 
of the God above us, and like Him “‘ was, is, and ever shall be,” 
dwelling ever on a plane far above physical or astral, unchanged 
whether the physical and astral bodies die or live. That, having 
to qualify itself hereafter to sit at the right hand of God to judge 
the living and the dead, it is forced for experience sake from 
time to time to put forth a manifestation of itself into physical life 
that it may “‘learn by the things it suffers” to rule wisely when 
the time comes forrule. That each of these fleeting personalities 
(as we call them) is, by the dignity of the Divine spark which 
uses it, so far a separate existence that it must have its completion 
on the Astral and Devachanic planes; but (justice thus done) it 
passes for ever away, leaving no trace but in the growth and 
experience the true Self has gained by it. 

I found in this system an intelligible reason why I come 
into the world at all—a point on which the Christian system has 
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no light to give; a clear explanation of why I find myself in 
this actual body and in these particular circumstances and no 
other, for they all belong to and correspond with the point of 
development at which my true Self has now arrived; a motive 
for exertion, so that my development may go on more quickly; 
and lastly a well defined hope for the future—a prospect of an 
endless succession, “ to go on and not to die,” which answers to 
the full the ‘‘ impatience of limitations” which I have spoken of 
as the characteristic of my mind. 

This, for the general view; for my present purpose I must 
add one point of detail. I found in the “Esoteric Buddhism” 
doctrine, as indeed is found in the statements of all mystics and 
theosophers who have ever written, that the Astral and lower 
Mental planes are, in a special sense (in which, curiously enough, 
the physical plane is not involved) the realm of Illusion. The 
dead weight of the physical body is not all a disadvantage ;—it 
hinders much progress, but also much falling back; when freed 
from it, the temporary personality, on its way to yield up its 
fruits of experience to the Self which has made it and used it, 
and then to vanish away, is liable (like the shades which flitted 
helpless as the dead autumn leaves before Ulysses in the under- 
world) once loosed from its anchorage in the physical, to be 
carried about by every breeze of desire, and deluded by the vain 
dreams of which its new world is the appropriate home; and 
this the more completely as the Divine Spark which once 
animated it has more and more withdrawn itself into its own life. 

Such has been the doctrine of all seers from time imme- 
morial, and it seems to me that to state it is enough to explain 
why I was so painfully impressed by The Other Side of Death. 
My task has been considerably lightened by my friend Mr. 
Jinarajadasa’s frank admission that its doctrine 7s new, and in 
contradiction to previous authority. It thus remains only for 
me to justify my interference by showing how deeply seated 
and how far-reaching the real difference is. If we are to treat 
life on the Astral Plane as Mr. Leadbeater seems to instruct 
us, as in all cases and for all dwellers there an enormous 
advance on the physical world, a life always one step nearer 
reality, and for everyone far fuller of opportunities for good 
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than the present life, I can fully understand what consolation 
is thus given for those who have to die and for their friends ; 
but I don’t see clearly what is left of my Theosophy. Our coming 
into physical life at all is thus made as inexplicable as it is in the 
ordinary Christian view ; and our returning to it, a pure injustice. 
The conception of Kama Loka as a portion of the Astral Plane 
specially devoted to the dead is abolished; and where Devachan 
itself comes in is not clear. We are in an altogether new world, 
where our laws don’t work. Nor can I see how the utter un- 
reasonableness of our being thrust out of this better world of the 
Astral down to earth—a real Fall of Man—is helped by the state- 
ment that we have lessons to learn which can only be learnt on 
the physical, true as that is. It fits into the old system, but not 
into the new. In that we are better placed on the Astral for all 
our lessons, without exception. I don’t see how, on this hypo- 
thesis, our return to the earth can be explained in any way but 
the old Greek one, that our souls are tied to bodies by way of 
punishment for their sins out of the body; but I don’t think 
we are prepared for this. : 

But even these are details; the essential point is that in 
this mode of viewing man’s progress, we have quite lost sight of 
the real Man, on the higher planes, and have fallen back upon 
that old conception I have so often had occasion to protest 
against in The Vahan—that what we perceive on this plane is the 
Man himself. I think that Mr. Leadbeater can hardly be con- 
scious how completely an uninstructed reader will draw this 
conclusion from his book. I will go further, and venture to 
suggest (with bated breath and whispering humbleness!) that he 
himself has spent so long a time in studying the Astral Plane, of 
which he is unquestionably the greatest master and doctor 
amongst us, and has done so much good and valuable work upon 
it, that his sense of proportion has rather failed him and he has 
allowed himself to fall, for the time, rather out of touch with the 
higher planes from which alone truth is seen. That these are 
within his reach when he pleases I raise no question; that, if he 
does so please, he will speak more cautiously, I am assured. The 
mischief of this travesty which careless readers will make of his 
veal knowledge is that it is pure and simple Spiritualism, of the 
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old-fashioned kind, such as the true thinkers of that persuasion 
have already to some extent outgrown. Once grant to the 
Spiritualists that it is the Man himself who functions on the 
Astral for an indefinite time, growing and flourishing just as on 
earth, only more so—and we have abandoned to them the whole 
position. The “Summer Land” with its marrying and giving 
in marriage, its schools, lectures and museums, Mr. Sludge the 
Medium’s “ sainted mother’’—the ‘‘ dear departed angels ’’—the 
‘* Spirit controls,” and all the rest of it, are all contained in it. 
Short of committing suicide to get on to the Astral, against 
which our author considerately furnishes us with more or less 
conclusive arguments, what can we do better than get someone 
from the other side to control us permanently ?) Whoever he 
is, he is one stage nearer reality than ourselves, he is wiser and 
better than we. 

This, surely, cannot be Mr. Leadbeater’s meaning. He cannot 
intend toask us on the authority of his present visions so completely 
to contradict all he himself has in former times taught us. But if he 
does so, there is for me but one answer possible. I must say to him: 
*‘ Whilst I am ready and glad to receive any farther development 
of our views by fresh knowledge obtained by you or any other seer 
in whom I have the confidence I have in you, I will not accept 
from you anything which completely destroys the system I have 
learned. Theosophy, as I understand it, is my house, my only 
shelter from the desolation outside I know so well; and I 
altogether decline to permit you to get up a little explosion and 
blow out my doors and windows, under plea of giving me more 
light. Ido not hold my system on personal authority, and I do 
not give it up on personal authority. Convince my reason, and I 
am yours.” 

But I fully anticipate that many of my readers will 
answer me: ‘‘ We don’t see that any of these dreadful con- 
sequences do follow; we find no difficulty in taking it all in 
as a regular development of Theosophical doctrine ; it’s all right, 
why do you bother us?” To this plea I can only answer sub- 
missively that the power of seeing what follows from a statement 
and of drawing the logical consequences from given premises, 
is one distributed to mankind in various degrees ; and if they can- 
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not see, they cannot, and there’s an end of it. The case is that 
of an old story of J. M. W. Turner, the painter. A John-Bullish 
sort of a person was remonstrating with him: ‘ But, Mr. Turner, 
your pictures are not natural—I never see such colours in a 
landscape as you put on!” Turner looked him up and down 
from top to toe, in silence, and then replied quietly: ‘‘ No, Sir, I 
don’t for a moment suppose you ever did.” I have done my best 
to show that the point is not an unimportant one ; that it forms 
a sort of “‘ parting of the ways,’’ and that by following this direc- 
tion we are in danger of being led seriously astray. Say what 
you will, the Astral zs the plane of illusion, as every Mystic and 
Theosopher (I thank thee, Mead, for teaching me that word!) 
has known and said; and it is not from thence that a true 
picture of life on amy plane is to be gained. Thus have J heard. 


ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN S08 


A FRAGMENT OF A CHRISTMAS SERMON 


THREE times has God sent into the world His only-begotten Son 
that they who believe in Him might not perish but might have 
zonial life; three times has the Lamb been slain from the foun- 
dation of the world and the morning stars have sung for joy; 
each manifestation has been a more perfect, a more complete 
outpouring of the Spirit of God; each manifestation has meant 
that what up to now was the true life has become an external 
husk, what was the tenant has become the house, what was the 
wearer has become the garment, what was the ensouler has 
become the ensouled. 

At first there was chaos, and into chaos descends the Word 
of God, the only-begotten Son, giving us what we foolishly call 
dead matter; giving us the mineral kingdom, which already 
touches the realm of desire and which proves its life by respon- 
siveness to the subtle vibrations of the chemical world; giving us 
the vegetable kingdom with its patent and visible life, its almost 
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human method of propagation, its fuller excursions into the 
world of desire. So the world is made full of life, but there is 
as yet no conscious life; life there is indeed, but not conscious 
life. 

And into this world of life descends again the Word of God, 
the only-begotten Son, giving us the animal kingdom which 
possesses not only life, but conscious life, and life is now no longer 
the ensouler but the ensouled; consciousness has come to birth 
within the life-sphere, and the life-sphere becomes an outward 
husk; consciousness wears life as a garment, dwells in life as a 
tenant. But though the animal kingdom stretches up into the 
realm of mind, yet into the realm of spirit it does not penetrate. 

And then into this animal kingdom, this world of conscious- 
ness, descends again the Word of God, the only-begotten Son, 
and there is the third great outpouring of the Spirit of God; 
once again the Lamb is slain from the foundation of the world 
and the morning stars sing for joy; for to us this is the only true 
and real giving of the only-begotten Son, and it means the birth 
of spiritual life within the animal self, it means that the animal 
self has at last become an external husk, that it is no longer the 
ensouler but the ensouled, no longer the tenant but the house, 
no longer the wearer but the garment; it means that genus homo 
has become genus Deus, that the Divine Self is now the ensouler, 
the wearer, the tenant, and that this only-begotten Son is born 
within us. 

This is the birth that we commemorate this Christmastide, 
and on this wise was the Christ born. 

Did you think that there was only One Life slowly evolving 
upwards without any fresh influx and without any break? My 
answer is that there are two breaks in evolution, that twice was 
upward growth impossible, had it not been for a new influx of 
the Spirit of God, for a new descent of the only-begotten Son ; 
and though I do not insist so much on the existence of the first 
of these gaps in evolution, for here our decision must rest on 
intellectual study and scientific research, yet I do insist on the 
second gap, for there our decision rests on personal experience 
and on what takes placein our own hearts. And the experience of 
my heart is not an experience of One Life, but an experience of 
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two lives; there is a lower and a higher contending within me, 
there is no unity but antagonism; and this conflict is between the 
Divine Self as spiritual power, and the animal self as physical life. 
I do not believe, then, that the desire of the chemical atom is the 
same in kind as the aspiration of the child of God, or that the 
physical life of the ant is the same in kind as the spiritual life of 
the saint; man is indeed not a new creation, but he is a new 
inspiration, a new outbreathing of the only-begotten Son into the 
animal nature of man. 

Did you think that this salvation through the only-begotten 
Son was a specifically Christian idea, that it was a new thought 
introduced by the crucifixion of Jesus and the teaching of Paul ? 
Turn to the Zoroastrian religion, from which during their Baby- 
lonian exile the Jews borrowed their characteristic monotheism 
and their new name of Jehovah, “I am that I am,” a religion 
whose Supreme One was Ahuramazda, and whose only-begotten 
Son was Vohu-mano, the Good Mind of God, and you find as 
the title of a lost chapter of the Dinkard: 

“Concerning the advancement of the creatures through the 
wisdom of Ahuramazda, and the righteousness of Vohu-mano 
lodged in them, and the good creatures goaded thereby into 
purity and joyfulness; and that a complete understanding of 
things arises through Vohu-mano having made a home in one’s 
soul.” 

Here, many years before Jesus, you have John’s message that 
God so loved the world that He sent His only-begotten Son ; here 
too, you have the indwelling Christ manifesting in the purity, the 
wisdom and the joy of those in whom He is being unveiled. 

Or read John’s proem to Philo, who never heard the name 
of Jesus and who was quite an old man when the ministry of 
Jesus began, and what will he say to you? It is so in accordance 
with his own teachings and ;his own language that he will con- 
sult the rolls of his own writings to find out where he himself 
has said it. For Plato had already called the created universe 
the only begotten offspring of God; the Stoic philosophers had 
called the archetypal forms behind phenomena, the substance 
whereof the things we touch and see are only the shadows, the 
Words of God; and now Philo recognises in the Divine Self the 
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one great Word of God, which he tells us dwelt in Abraham and 
Melchizedek and Moses, which he calls not only the only-begotten 
Son of God, but the First-born of God, the Image of God, the 
Pattern of God, the Shadow of God, the Man of God, the High 
Priest of God and the Paraclete of God; and in one place, where 
he enumerates the seven principles of man, the highest is “‘ the 
holy and sacred Word of God,” and though he calls this a break- 
off from God, yet he warns us that in reality God is One and the 
breaking-off is only an illusion. Now you must not conceive of 
Philo as a great original thinker, for that he was not, but as 
giving currency to the philosophical ideas of his time; and when 
John uses the language of Philo and borrows all his technical 
terms, you cannot suppose that John meant otherwise than Philo 
meant. 

What then, you will say, is there new in Christianity? We 
all know the definition of a Latin Father whose teachings are 
accepted by the Protestant Churches, and whose works are an 
obligatory study for candidates for Anglican orders. Augustine 
says : 

“That which is called the Christian religion existed among 
the ancients, and never did not exist from the planting of the 
human race until Christ came in the flesh; at which time the 
true religion, which already subsisted, began to be called 
Christian.” 

The thing that is new in Christianity is that Jesus came in 
the ripeness of time to fill the empty niche in the Alexandrian 
teaching, and in the Jesus of tradition the Eastern Fathers recog- 
nised no mere man but a special incarnation of the Word of God; 
in Jesus this Divine Self, this only-begotten Son, was fully 
demonstrated, perfectly actualised and completely unveiled. 


ARTHUR BAKER. 


You will not understand it as understanding some particular thing. 
A Loaion oF “ ZoROASTER.” 


THE ONE THING NEEDFUL 


Ir is sometimes asserted—with how much of truth it becomes 
our serious duty to consider—that members of the Theosophical 
Society, as a body, are not as broad-minded as many of those 
outside it. 

It may be that the very wideness of our outlook contributes 
towards the comparative narrowness of which some complain, 
and that the fact that the truths we intellectually hold are so all- 
embracing, may make it especially easy to leave them as intellec- 
tual truths, and to fail to weave them into our hearts in the only 
way that will give them life and warmth. 

To prove us guilty of this very natural failure would only 
mean that we are doing what I suppose all the followers of the 
great religions have done in their time and all the churches are 
doing now, contenting ourselves with creeds and theories and 
letting the spirit and the life escape us. The fact that our creed 
is wide where others are narrow, that our outlook is vast com- 
pared with the outlook of many, is not in itself enough to pre- 
vent our sinking them to the level of the ‘letter that killeth,” 
and making of our very “tolerance” a stumbling-block and a 
cause of offence. 

I am among those who believe that the Theosophical Society 
has already done a great work, and is destined to doa still greater 
one; a work, moreover, that may be unending, no matter what 
changes may come in its organisation in future years, or by what 
name it may be called, or indeed whether it have any name or 
organisation at all. For the real work of the Society does not 
depend upon its having a successful form (that were a compara- 
tively easy thing and comparatively short-lived), but upon the 
inner spirit of its members, as a whole, and upon the extent to 
which it can adapt itself to the constantly changing conditions 
and phases of thought in the world outside it. 

Adaptability, then, in its widest and deepest sense, is, I 
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venture to think, the great need of the Society if it would con- 
tinue to be a living force, caring nothing for its own form, as a 
form, because it knows that every form, however perfect, must 
in the end be broken, but caring infinitely to be worthy to contain 
the Life which inspires and guides and upholds all forms. This 
should be the goal of its aspiration and not success in the eyes 
of the world, for effort after these two objects would probably be 
found to lead in two opposite directions. 

It has often been said that Theosophy is science, philosophy 
and religion combined ; separately it is none of the three. The 
world does not want a science; it has its experts in this wide 
field. It does not want a new philosophy; of philosophy, as 
philosophy, it has had its fill. Neither does it want another 
religion; but it does want religion. And religion, in its real 
sense, is the force that can combine these three lines—the scien- 
tific, the philosophic and the religious, and enable them to work 
harmoniously towards one end. It is this welding force that the 
Theosophical Society can supply, and if we were to realise the 
extent of our possibilities in this direction, we should not, as we 
sometimes do, regret our incapacity to compete with experts in 
their separate and distinct fields of work. 

We often talk of the power of Theosophy to bring life, or to 
bring back life, to religion and to philosophy, to bring back the 
wider vision to science, without perhaps realising, even in part, 
what is involved in the idea. Surely, to bring life into something 
means the putting a part of ourselves into it, and thereby incur- 
ring a responsibility which we are bound to fulfil. It means to 
bring and to adapt to a limited form a life which is greater than 
the life manifesting through that form, and I think it means 
accepting at least some of its limitations and working from within 
them and through them to the brighter light. 

Here comes in the great need for adaptability ; and perhaps 
its lack suggests a cause for the impression produced in some 
minds that we are not as broad as the wideness of our views 
should make us. We are perhaps too much inclined to look at 
things from the outside, and so to arrive at a mild, philosophical 
interest in the various phases of thought, which their adherents 
are quick to detect, That kind of interest breaks down at the 
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critical moment and proves to our little world (which does not 
really matter) and to ourselves (which is of vast importance) that 
our tolerance, which seemed to us so fair and sound a structure, 
was after all built only upon the sand, and that we must set to 
work again to erect a better. 

It is not a strange thing that we should take long in acquir- 
ing this, the most unerring of all the marks of wisdom, and the 
most difficult to attain. And were it not that our ideals are so 
high, its absence to a large extent in us, as in mankind generally, 
would not perhaps be noticed. But our ideals ave high and we 
want to keep them high, and to pass one landmark after another 
on the way to the goal. Moreover, we desire that the Theo- 
sophical Society, whatever its form, should remain a power and 
become an increasing power to influence modern thought, and to 
do this it must be ever a pioneer. Modern thought is moving 
fast, though results may be long in showing. In almost every 
department there is a tendency towards a greater wideness and 
tolerance, the first faint gleam of that new Life which is waiting 
to dawn on the world. We must take note of this and of other 
signs and see that we do not lag behind, but forge always on 
ahead; otherwise there will be no reason for our existence, and 
after lingering on for a time as a lifeless form, we shall presently 
vanish and live only as a memory. 

I have sometimes thought that in the next great human 
development, which we call a Race, the adaptability which is the 
result of a true inner tolerance, is the quality that will admit 
individuals to the special privilege of a place among its pioneers. 
We have heard that in the past the Fifth Race was formed by 
taking apart, by segregation. May it not be that in the future 
it will be different, and that from among the men of the present 
time will be chosen those who can enter most understandingly 
into the greatest variety of conditions without defilement, who 
have forgotten most completely the meaning of mental isolation ? 

To the individual, the country, the nation with the fewest 
limitations will be given the widest opportunities. 


S. MAUD SHARPE, 
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TuHE following most instructive account of what scientific termin- 
ology calls synesthesiz, or associated sensations, cannot fail 
deeply to interest our readers, and that too, 
Colour-Hearing not only because of the facts which corroborate 
so much that is familiar to the student of things 
psychic, but also because of the delicious piece of serio-comedy with 
which the journalistic scientist concludes his paragraph. We do 
not deny that the persistence in memory of the first casual asso- 
ciation of impressions or ideas does play a very important part in 
the “image language” of psychism, but that this in any way 
explains the ‘‘inner significance” of such associations and the 
complex phenomena of the “aura” will satisfy few thoughtful 
laymen, and presumably no other sept of the priests except the 
one to which Kaiser belongs. The account is taken from the 
British Medical Journal of December sth: 


A remarkable instance of the subjective condition known as associated 
sensations or synzsthesiz is recorded in the Revue Philosophique for August, 
1903, by Dr. Alfred Ulrich, Medical Superintendent of the Swiss Epileptic 
Colony at Zurich. The subject was a boy, born in 1878, of neuropathic 
family, who developed epilepsy in his 13th year after an attack of measles. 
He was in certain directions mentally endowed. At the age of 5 he showed 
a remarkable power of mental arithmetic, and his intellectual development 
was unusually rapid, but after the epileptic attacks showed themselves his 
mental faculties, and especially his memory, rapidly deteriorated, although 
his colour sense remained extremely acute, so that he could recognise the 
most delicate differences of shade. From his earliest years, he said, the 
human voice had had colours for him; indeed, he heard nothing without a 
definite impression of colour. The colours were much more transparent 
than those on paper, and such as he had never seen or conceived, very 
delicate and very beautiful, like the colours seen in a prism. All sounds 
were coloured, including cries of animals as well as the human voice. The 
most intense impressions of colour were experienced, however, on hearing 
the vowels sounded. A, for example, gave the impression of light green, 
but in addition a sickly taste was experienced, a sensation of cold, and a 
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sensation of form as of a flat surface like a field of glass; the impressions 
followed each other like clouds, one being transformed into another. E was 
yellow with other associated sensations, i black, o red, uw dark green, and y 
white. The impressions aroused by the vowels were perfectly constant, and 
not only so, but seeing the vowels, whether printed or written, gave the same 
sensations only less vividly. The spoken consonants were of a light yellow 
colour with a slightly grey tinge. The cry of a dog was yellow, of a black- 
bird red, of a raven greenish, of a cow indigo, and of a goat light yellow. 
Sensations of form were associated with colour and auditory sensations ; 
thus a circle always appeared red and had a sound of the vowel o. Smells 
also had associated colours; thus, that of iodoform had a deep red colour, 
also a sour, bitter taste. Impressions of taste had colours; thus sweet was 
carmine, salt an agreeable yellow; and impressions of colour had accom- 
paniments of taste and temperature. Cold was green and heat was red. 
Careful observations by this expert were made at different times during a 
period of three years and always with the same results. A brother of the 
patient had had colour-hearing from his fifth year, but as is the rule the 
colours aroused in the two brothers by the same sounds were different. The 
case is remarkable, not only as an example of associated sensations, the 
most common of which is the so-called colour-hearing, but because this sub- 
ject combined in himself all the different varieties of synesthesie described 
up to the present time. It is probable that a considerable number of healthy 
persons, estimated at 10 per cent., have the faculty of hearing colour, many 
of whom do not know that they are different from the majority. Almost 
every one has experienced the association of sensations of common sensi- 
bility with sounds, as of the squeaking of a slate pencil on a slate, or the 
filing of metal, setting the teeth on edge. Epileptic auree sometimes exhibit 
what may be a correlated subjective phenomenon of which may be men- 
tioned the ‘“ dreamy state ’’ associated with sensations of smell, and the aura 
described by a patient as an awful smell of green thunder. As a general 
rule, the colour sensations are aroused by sounds in series rather than by 
indiscriminate sounds, such as the vowels or notes of the musical scale. The 
subjects, who are usually quite healthy persons, notice the association from 
quite early life; the same colour is usually aroused by the same sound, and 
by no other; but the coloursand other associated sensations are not the same, 
as exemplified by the two brothers, in different persons. As to the inner 
significance of such associations one of the more probable suggestions in 
regard to colour hearing, which, however, has not been confirmed, is that 
made by Kaiser (Archiv. f. Augenheilk. for 1896), that the associated colours 
are those of the letters of the alphabet in the book first used in learning to 
read, and from a similar hypothesis the explanation of many of the other 
associated sensations could doubtless be built up. 


* 
* * 


THE very superior tone of the writer of ‘‘ Research Notes” in 
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The Atheneum of January 23rd will not blind our readers to the 

importance of the facts on which he comments. 

Nerve-Rays We remember but a short time ago when one 

school of nescience explained a certain class of 

“telepathic ” phenomena as ‘“‘ muscle-reading ” pure and simple. 

The ‘‘ muscle ray” being now clearly differentiated from the 

*“ nerve ray,’ we may hope that at length we are approaching to 

a saner estimate of the nature of the source of the rays—the sun 
in man—the mind. The Atheneum writes: 


A good deal of nonsense has already been talked according to custom 
about Dr. Charpentier’s discovery of the rays emitted by human nerves and 
muscles; and it has been said that they not only “ explain” telepathy and 
other imperfectly evidenced phenomena, but open an entirely new field to 
science. As to the last statement, it has been known ever since the time of 
Dubois-Reymond that, just as an electric current, if strong enough, will 
produce contraction of living muscles, so violent contraction of living 
muscles will produce an electric current. At first there was some reason to 
doubt whether Dr. Charpentier’s discovery did more than carry Dubois- 
Reymond’s experiments a stage further. But the learned professor of 
Nancy’s last communication to the Académie des Sciences puts the origin- 
ality of his discoveries out of the question, and there seems now every reason 
to believe that he has at last succeeded in obtaining direct and external 
proof of nervous action. According to him, the rays coming from the nerves 
are in great part stopped by aluminium, and foil of that metal no thicker 
than half a millimetre will arrest them almost completely. On the other 
hand, the rays emitted by great muscles, such as the heart, pass easily 
through aluminium of the thickness named, as does another sort of ray 
thrown off by both nerve and muscle, which is apparently the ordinary N 
ray recently discovered by M. Blondlot. It is also to be noticed that the 
nerve-ray is increased by compression of the nerve, differing in this respect 
from the muscle-ray, which does not increase when its source is compressed, 
and the phosphorescence excited by it in a calcium sulphide screen seems 
also to be stronger than in the case of its congener. This may really be 
the beginning of very important discoveries, because hitherto nervous 
action has only signalised its presence to the external world by its action 
on the muscles. In time it may even become possible for us to form 
some guess as to what nervous action really is, which at present remains a 
mystery. 
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A Tuerory oF THE GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CULTUS 


Pagan Christs: Studies in Comparative Hierology. By John M. 
Robertson. Issued for the Rationalist Press Association, 
Ltd. (London: Watts & Co. ; 1903.) 


Tue main theses of these industrious and relentless 430 pages are: 
“«(1) that the Gospel story of the Last Supper, Passion, Betrayal, 
Trial, Crucifixion, and Resurrection, is visibly a transcript of a 
Mystery Drama, and not originally a narrative; and (2) that that 
drama is demonstrably (as historic demonstration goes) a symbolic 
modification of an original rite of human sacrifice, of which it 
preserves certain verifiable details.” 

With regard to his first thesis Mr. Robertson claims that the 
traces of the Mystery Drama are most clearly distinguishable (by the 
dramatic action and dialogue) in the first Gospel, which he regards as 
being older than the second. For our part, though we are strongly of 
opinion that there was a Mystery Play underlying the dramatic ending 
of the Gospel story, we have to look for it in the ‘‘ common document ”’ 
rather than in “ Matthew.” Indeed, we are somewhat disappointed 
with the comparatively brief treatment which Mr. Robertson gives to 
the consideration of the Gospel text. Very valuable, however, are his 
references to the Letter to the Galatians, which he ascribes without 
hesitation to ‘“forgers,” but which we hold to be in all probability 
genuinely Pauline, as indicating the existence of a Mystery Play and 
the personification of the God or Master by the celebrant. Thus in 
Galatians (iii. 1) Paul upbraids his fellow-believers in that distant 
province as foolish, ‘‘ before whose eyes Jesus Christ was openly set 
forth crucified” ; and again (in vi. 17), he says: “I bear in my body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus.” With these passages we may com- 
pare the Mystery ritual preserved in the Acts of John, during which 
a ‘‘passion” was clearly represented (see Fragments, pp. 431 ff.), 
and the admission of Epiphanius concerning the Pagan resurrection 
Mystery rite and the stigmatisation of the body (see Did Jesus Live 100 
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B.C. ? pp. 409 ff.)—very important witnesses, with which, however, 
Mr. Robertson does not seem to be acquainted. 

With regard to his second thesis, it mainly centres round the very 
ancient reading, Jesus Barabbas (Bar-abbas—“ Son of the Father ’”’) 
in Matthew xxvii. 16,17. The preservation of this name, Mr. Robert- 
son holds, ‘‘ tells of the common association of those names in some 
such rite as must be held to underlie the Gospel myth—that, in short, 
a ‘Jesus the Son of the Father’ was a figure in an old Semitic ritual 
of sacrifice before the Christian era.” Now Marcus the Gnostic 
declared that ‘‘ Jesus”’ was a substitute for a very ancient name, and 
in our last book, Did Jesus live 100 B.C.? we have ventured on the 
suggestion that this ancientname may have been “ Iexai”’ (pp. 373 ff.), 
the spouse of ‘“ Elxai,’’ the Hidden Power, or Holy Ghost. Where 
we differ from Mr. Robertson is in our estimate of the transformations 
wrought in the literary workshops of earliest Christendom. It is to 
these mystical assemblies and confraternities of the time that we have 
to turn if we wish to supply the missing link in the evolution from 
barbarism through low grades of culture to the high grade of a 
spiritualisation of these deeply rooted religious passions of mankind. 
But Mr. Robertson despises everything that savours of mysticism ; he 
considers religion the enemy of all true culture, and the priest the 
personification of all that is inimical to right reason. This being so, 
he is as extreme in his views as are the traditionalists in theirs. The 
explanation is to be found in the middle, if by chance it is in any way 
discoverable ; and the Gnosis is the historic link in this case. 

Again, Mr. Robertson denies that there are any historic elements 
at all in the Gospel-stories. The most that he will allow is that if by 
any chance an actual historic person was connected with the doctrine 
of what he calls the “‘ Jesuine cult,” “‘ for such a connection there is a 
quasi-historic basis in a Jesus who appears to have been put to 
death by stoning and hanging about a century before the death of 
Herod”’ (p. 90; see also pp. 186, 199, 238). Here we have Mr. 
Robertson practically endorsing the Jewish 100 years B.c. date, as 
indeed he does in his two recent works, Christiamty and Mythology and 
A Short History of Christianity. But what we want is more than brief 
references and statements of belief; we want the Jewish tradition to 
be thoroughly sifted, and we want the “ Pilate” factor eliminated in 
some reasonable fashion, before we can venture to remove 99'9 per 
cent. of all our books on Christian origins from our shelves. 

In spite, however, of our want of sympatby for the very hostile 
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attitude which Mr. Robertson doubtless feels himself bound to assume 
to religion of every kind, we fully appreciate his great industry, 
his keen critical abilities, and his evident desire to get at the truth. 
In all human affairs things are mixed, for we men are from 
the ‘* Mixture,” and we may make what Mr. Robertson calls the 
“great surrender” to reason without necessarily agreeing with his 
own very extreme views, which labour under the great danger of too 
easily characterising—mentally if not literally—those with whom we 
differ in opinion as knaves or fools) Among many other carefully 
worked-up subjects in the book is an instructive essay on Mithraism. 


G.R.S. M. 


A Poputar AccounT oF Mrs PIPER 


Mrs. Piper and the Society for Psychical Research. Translated and 
slightly abridged from the French of M. Sage, by Noralie 
Robertson, with a Preface by Sir Oliver Lodge. (London: 
R. Brimley Johnson; 1903. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue case of Mrs. Piper has come to occupy so important a position 
in the field of scientific psychical research, that all students will give 
a hearty welcome to this interesting general account of its leading 
features from the beginning. The detailed accounts of observations 
made in connection with Mrs. Piper fill hundreds of pages in the 
Proceedings of the S.P.R., while the discussion and critical analysis 
of these observations are hardly less bulky ; but this very abundance 
of material makes it all the more difficult even for a systematic 
student to form a clear, connected and lucid conception in his own 
mind of this remarkable case as a whole, with all its curious and 
baffling variations and transitions. And yet fully to appreciate its 
significance and grasp its import, it is very essential that the student 
should have the case as a whole, in outline at least, constantly present 
before his mind’s eye. Indeed I am inclined to think that a not 
inconsiderable proportion of the adverse criticism to which particular 
phases of the case, or particular sets of experiments and observa- 
tions, have been subjected, very largely misses its mark simply from 
the absence, in the critic’s mind, of a grasp of the case as a whole. 
And though the reader of the account now under notice must be 
emphatically warned at the outset against forming any final opinion 
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upon the value of the evidence as to personal survival after death 
obtained through Mrs. Piper, from the study of this general account 
only, without recourse to the more detailed records already referred 
to, still I feel very strongly that he will approach those fuller records 
in a far more intelligent spirit, will weigh and consider them with a 
much fuller grasp and understanding, after its careful perusal, than 
he could possibly do without such a general preparatory acquaintance 
with the case, as that perusal will give to him. 

In the Publisher’s Note prefixed to this volume, it is made 
abundantly plain that the S.P.R. as such does not stand sponsor for 
M. Sage’s speculative comments, while it does accept his volume as a 
faithful and convenient vésumé of experiments conducted under its own 
auspices. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s Preface of half a dozen pages is guarded and 
cautious, reiterating the disclaimer just mentioned of all responsibility 
for M. Sage’s comments and sentiments; indeed it rather makes one 
feel that the President of the S.P.R., while accepting the book 
as what its author himself calls “wn modeste ouvvage de vulgarisa- 
tion,’ is yet rather inclined to think that a more strictly neutral 
account of Mrs. Piper’s case might perhaps have been preferable. 
And personally I am inclined to agree with him, although, like him, I 
doubt whether such a book would have been equally readable, or 
equally calculated to rouse and attract the interest of the general 
reader. As is so often the case, here too it was a choice between 
opposite disadvantages, but at any rate there can be no question as to 
the usefulness and value, as a preliminary introduction to a study of 
Mrs. Piper’s case, of the book as it comes before us in English garb. 

The account of Mrs. Piper’s early history and the first phases of 
her mediumship is distinctly interesting, and I hope that some day 
one or other of those who experimented with her in those early days 
will give us a more detailed account of them than M. Sage can 
find room for. We have such very ample and full details of all 
the later phases and fashions of her development since she came 
under the close observation of Dr. Hodgson and the S.P.R. that it 
almost seems a pity that the record of so remarkable a case should 
not be made complete by the addition of a really carefully compiled 
and full account of its early beginnings. 


B. K. 
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ESSAYS ON THE VEDANTA 


Aspects of the Vedanta. (Madras: G. A. Natesan & Co.; 1903. 
Price As. 12.) 


Tuis useful little volume consists of eight essays in praise of the 
Vedantic religio-philosophy. We cordially welcome it as containing 
the attempts of thoughtful and educated Indian gentlemen to set 
before the West what is best in their own traditional thought, the 
truly philosophic and deeply religious heritage of their fathers. Per- 
haps the best paper is by Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan entitled 
“The Vedanta in Outline”; it is a very clear and impartial state- 
ment of the evolution of Vedantic conceptions. In another paper, 
entitled ‘The Vedantic Doctrine of the Future Life,’ the same able 
writer cites a passage from the ‘‘ Shankara” Commentary on the 
53rd and 54th aphorisms of the third pada of the Brahmasatras, 
which is worth reproducing, as it is about the only passage in which 
the views of the Materialistic schools (the Lokayatikas and Charvakas) 
were, as it is thought, categorically refuted. This interesting quotation 
runs as follows: 

‘‘ If the properties of the soul are to be set down as the properties of 
the body because they exist while the body exists, why should not they 
be concluded as not properties of the body for their not existing while 
the body exists? Form and such other qualities, which are really 
properties of the body, exist so long as the body exists; but the vital 
functions and the rest do not exist in the body after death. Besides, 
form and other properties like it are perceived even by others, but the 
properties of the soul, sensibility, memory, etc., are not perceived by 
anyone else than the soul to which they belong. Then, again, one 
knows the existence of these properties in the body while it lives; how 
can one be sure that at the destruction of one body they are not trans- 
muted to another? Even the possibility of this refutes Materialism. 
Then as to the true character of consciousness, the Materialist will 
perhaps admit that consciousness is the knowledge of matter and 
material objects. Ifso, he must also admit that inasmuch as matter 
and material objects are objects of consciousness, it cannot be their 
property. For matter to perceive matter is as impossible as it is for 
fire to burn itself, and for a dancer to climb upon his own shoulders.* 
Form and other properties of matter cannot, we see, make themselves 


* Nevertheless we have the old axiom among Greek thinkers; ‘' By fire we fire 
perceive, by water water,” etc—G. R. S. M. 
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or other properties their objects, Inasmuch, therefore, as conscious- 
ness makes both internal and external things its objects, it is nota 
material property. If its distinction from material objects be admitted, 
its independence of them must also be admitted. [By no means; 
‘‘ spirit’ and “‘ matter’? apart may be argued to be severally non-exis- 
tent.—G. R. S. M.] Moreover, its identity in the midst of changing 
circumstances proves its eternality. Remembrance and such states of 
the mind become possible only because the knowing self is recognised 
as the same in two successive states. Thus in the consciousness ‘ I saw 
this before’ the seeing and the recognising self is known as the same. 
The argument that because perception takes place while the body 
exists, therefore it is a property of a body, has already been refuted. 
It is as valid an argument as that because perception takes place 
while such materials as lamps, etc., are present, therefore it is a pro- 
perty of lamps, etc. The body is only an instrument of perception 
like lamps, etc. [Surely this is mistranslated ; if not, it is a not very 
convincing argument.—G. R. S. M.] Nor is the body absolutely 
necessary even as an instrument of perception, inasmuch as a variety 
of perceptions takes place in the state of dreaming, when the body is 
inactive. Thus the existence of the soul as something different from 
the body is an irresistible fact.” 

_ And to think that after such an “irresistible ’’ argument the Char- 
vakas and Lokayatikas could hold up their heads and the Bauddhas 
keep on denying the Atman! Yet they did, and I am afraid their 
modern representatives will continue cheerfully in their ‘‘ error,” as 
a Church Father would call it. The truth of the matter seems to be 
that these two opposed classes of mind see the facts im different orders, 
and their values are consequently antipodal—and yet they are both 
Monists. 

It is also interesting to note that our learned Pandit at the end 
of his paper rejects in set terms the orthodox idea of metempsychosis 
as laid down in Manusmriti. There can be no return to the brute 
according to the teachings of the Vedanta “ interpreted scientifically,” 
he says. We fancy, however, that the last word has not been said 
either orthodoxly or heterodoxly on that mystery. 


Gok. SoM, 
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THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 


A History of the Problems of Philosophy. By Paul Janet, Membre 
de l'Institut, Prof. a la Faculté de Lettres a \Paris, and 
Gabriel Séailles, Maitre de Conférences a la Faculté de 
Lettres de Paris. Translated by Ada Monahan and edited 
by Henry Jones, LL.D., Prof. of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Vol. I. Psychology, Vol. II. 
Ethics, Metaphysics, Theodicy. (London: Macmillan & 
Co.; 1902.) 
AttHouGH Philosophy assumes a distinct and special colouration in 
each nation which brings any substantial contribution to the vast 
edifice of human thought and knowledge, yet in its essence it is uni- 
versal. Neither national nor racial, the problems with which it deals 
concern humanity as a whole; nay, they are not even, strictly speak- 
ing, limited by our planetary conditions, but ever widen outwards, 
upwards, downwards, towards that whole of experience with which 
ultimately Metaphysics finds itself confronted. And at all times, since 
Pythagoras visited India and Solon and Plato sought Wisdom in 
ancient Khem, down to our own day, when both Philosophy and 
Science are growing constantly more and more international, it is in 
these fields of endeavour that the basic unity, the essential brother- 
hood of man has more especially revealed itself. 

And our new age bears conspicuously this wider imprint. Into 
the Western world is now pouring the wealth of the long stored-up 
treasures of thought won by the efforts of the past in India and the 
farther East, which in their turn are receiving the stimulus of the new 
science and the younger philosophical thought of the West. But on 
a smaller scale, it is no less important that an active interchange of 
mutual stimulus and suggestion should take place between the peoples 
and nations that make up this western world itself. And hence we 
welcome the addition to our philosophical libraries of the useful and 
valuable work which forms the subject of this notice, and that none 
the less because recent French philosophical work is at present on 
the whole much less fully or adequately represented among us than 
s the case with that of its German neighbour. 

It must not be imagined, however, that we have here any original 
work, or any new contribution to the solution of the problems whose 
history is traced. That is not the intention of the authors, nor have 
they aimed at producing a complete or exhaustive treatise, which, on the 
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lines here adopted, would have demanded at least four large, instead 
of two moderate sized volumes. So we must only look for what they 
intended to give us, a livve de classe, a students’ text-book, rather thana 
detailed treatise ; but a students’ text-book on distinctly original lines, 
and one very useful and valuable in many ways, even to one well read 
in the original work of the great philosophic thinkers of the centuries. 

As the authors say themselves, they have not aimed at producing 
a history of systems of philosophy, or of schools in their historic order, 
but a History of the Problems of Philosophy. They have taken one 
after another, in their dogmatic order, the great problems of philosophy, 
and given their history, indicating their origin, their various aspects 
and forms, and the stage they have reached in our own day. 

And even in this their scope is limited to European thought; of 
Eastern philosophy, whether Chinese, Hindu, or Buddhistic, they 
tell us nothing. Indeed, the time is not yet come for such an attempt. 
Far too much preparatory work remains still to be done in these 
fields, before the materials will be available for treatment in a 
systematic and co-ordinated manner. Hence they are content to 
begin their survey with the dawn of Greek speculation, thence bring- 
ing it down to our own times, and in so doing they havea task already 
almost gigantic before them. 

The problems dealt with in the frst volume under the general 
head of Psychology are: (1) What is Philosophy? (2) The Psycho- 
logical Problem; (3) The Senses and External Perception; (4) 
Reason; (5) Memory; (6) The Association of Ideas; (7) Language; 
(8) The Feelings; (9) Freedom; (10) Habit. This volume contains 
some 390 pages, giving an average of thirty-nine for the treatment of 
each of these topics. And when it is remembered that in each case 
most of the notable and important moments and phases of their 
development are clearly and intelligently outlined, the student will 
more readily realise how great is his debt to the French spirit of 
lucidity and terse exposition which alone has made such condensation 
possible, without obscurity and also without depriving the treatment 
of vitality and interest. 

To give some idea of the method pursued let us take the problem 
of ‘¢ Reason,” which may thus be stated: ‘‘Is the mind a tabula vasa, 
a blank page on which phenomena are inscribed from,without ? Or is it 
not rather a primordial activity, an original faculty which acts accord- 
ing to its own laws? Is human knowledge purely empirical, or does 
it not presuppose certain notions, certain principles, which are alway 
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present in the mind, govern all its acts, and are a guarantee of their 
validity ? Is the mind, in short, gradually built up of those phe- 
nomena which, owing to their constant relations, stand out, as it were, 
in relief from the confused mass of facts; or rather shall we not find in 
it in some primary notions which go beyond experience, some universal 
and necessary principles which govern the relative, and enable us to 
establish fixed relations between the phenomena, to bind together this 
fluctuating matter, and to construct out of it the systematic edifice of 
human knowledge ?’’* 

Such is the statement of the problem, clear and definite, like an 
enunciation in Euclid. But at the dawn of philosophy in Greece the 
problem of knowledge was not yet even recognised by Heracleitus and 
the Eleatics, nor indeed did the Pythagoreans even, so far as we know, 
reach that point. It is only very gradually, and by more or less 
devious ways, that the real nature of this problem slowly emerges 
into clear light.. Socrates was the first in Greece to call attention to 
one of its aspects: the activity of the Mind in knowledge, which he 
regarded as innate, inherent in the soul. Plato completed and per- 
fected the theory of Socrates; while Aristotle, laying more stress on 
the empirical aspect of knowledge, modified and transformed it still 
further, thus paving the way for the empiricism of the Stoics and 
Epicureans. The empiricism of Epicurus was indeed as thorough- 
going as any modern scientist could desire, for he regards sensation 
as the primary source of all knowledge, as the ultimate criterion of 
truth. 

In Neo-Platonism we find an attempt to fuse and reconcile these 
three great systems: Platonism is represented by the doctrine of 
the One; Peripateticism by the first emanation, the vots, reason ; and 
Stoicism by the world-soul. 

We need not linger on the brief account given of the development 
of Christian philosophy through Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, 
but some interest attaches to the Arab theory as formulated by 
Averroés, whose teaching, as summed up by Aquinas, is that the 
intellect is a power entirely distinct from the soul, and is one in all 
men—a doctrine derived from Aristotle, but elaborated by Averroés 
into a distinct philosophical position. 

In classical and medieval times, philosophic thought had mainly 
concerned itself, in its enquiries concerning reason, with the problem 
of general notions. Science was conceived of as a system of classifi- 


* Cf. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics. 
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cation, as a means of arresting the flow of sensible phenomena, of 
finding a fixed object for thought, of gradually lifting thought up to 
the immutable, to God. But with Bacon and Descartes we enter on 
a new phase, in which the object of knowledge is no longer General 
Notions. Bacon discovered the theory of induction and Descartes 
aimed at reducing the universe, as it appears to us, to a combination 
of intelligible elements, worked out deductively on the lines ofa 
mathematical rationalism. Bossuet, Fénelon and Malebranche in 
part continued the work of Descartes, adding elements from Aquinas 
and Catholic theology. 

Spinoza like Descartes regards mathematics as the ideal of know- 
ledge, of which he recognised four kinds: knowledge obtained, 1st, by 
hearsay ; 2nd, by ordinary inductions, chance and methodless generali- 
sations from sensations; 3rd, rational knowledge (ratio), which corre- 
sponds to the émuorjun of Aristotle, that is demonstrative science ; and 
4th, there is the ztellectus scientia intuitiva, that is the immediate know- 
ledge of principles answering to the vots zoitixds of Aristotle. Em- 
pirical knowledge, Spinoza holds, is necessarily inadequate because 
it only expresses the relation of our bodies to foreign bodies and con- 
sequently expresses neither the one nor the other clearly. Hence he 
is led to despise both general ideas, which are abstracted from sensa- 
tions and inductive science as we understand it now. In fact, 
Spinoza is a nominalist and for him true science (vatio) rests, not on 
abstract and general notions, but on properties which are common to 
the whole and to its parts, and which consequently can be abstracted 
from all experience. These common notions or properties of which we 
have an adequate idea, are the mathematical properties: extension, 
figure, motion, rest. Thus Spinoza’s ratio brings us back to the 
mathematical physics of Descartes. But this reasoned knowledge is 
not the highest form of knowledge; beyond it lies the sczentia intwititiva, 
the knowledge of God, to whom all things are to be referred and from 
whom all things are to be deduced. 

Locke, in England, had revived Empiricism, attacking the doctrine 
of innate ideas ; and reducing Reason to the discursive understanding, 
and Leibnitz, who was an eclectic, endeavoured to reconcile Locke’s 
system with that of Descartes in his Monadology with its pre- 
established harmony. But Hume went even further than Locke and 
did away with even the small amount of activity which Locke had 
allowed to the mind in cognition, seeking to explain the principle of 
knowledge by Association and Habit. 
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They were succeeded by Kant, who treated the problem of reason 
from an entirely new point of view. As he put it himself: “It has 
hitherto been assumed that our cognition must conform to objects 

Let us, then, make the experiment whether we may not be 
more successful in metaphysics if we assume that objects must con- 
form to our cognition.” And this led him to that critical standpoint 
which forms the basis of modern philosophical thought. The analysis 
given of Kant’s doctrine by MM. Janet and Séaille, though exceed- 
ingly able and lucid, is too long for reproduction and too terse and con- 
densed to be abstracted here. But short as it is, it suffices to make 
one understand that Kant was perhaps the first thinker who included 
all the elements of the problem of Reason in his purview, and who 
made an effort to bring them to unity. 

Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, in Germany, basing themselves on 
Kant, went beyond him, and gave back to Reason, which Kant had 
reduced to the modest vé/e of a regulation principle, its old supremacy. 
They all made magnificent efforts to formulate a metaphysical theory 
of the universe which should be final. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, Reid and his successors met 
Hume’s scepticism by appeals to common-sense, which in truth was 
merely reason without a capital letter. 

In France, Victor Cousin, borrowing from Kant the principles ot 
his polemic against the empirical school, made an effort to return to 
an ontological doctrine of reason, emphasising specially its spontaneity 
and its impersonality. 

Schelling and Hegel in Germany, with Victor Cousin in France, 
had thus made the whole theory of knowledge dependent on the principle 
of the Absolute, while on the other side, Sir W. Hamilton, the last re- 
presentative of the Scottish School, interpreting Reid’s doctrine along 
Kantian lines, again emphasised and renewed the doctrine of the 
Relativity of Knowledge. James and Stuart Mill, on the other hand, 
continued, though they materially modified, the work of Hume and 
gave new life and vigour to the empirical arguments, and their work 
again leads directly to Herbert Spencer, the last of the great empiricists 
in English thought. 

The foregoing very brief analysis of our author’s chapter on 
Reason will serve to give some idea of the scope and manner of their 
method of treatment. It is, unfortunately, somewhat scanty and im- 
perfect in respect to the later phases of German thought and the 
corresponding development in England ; nor does it take into account 
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the most recent English and German developments. But to have 
adequately covered that ground would have added unduly to the bulk 
of such a work, and, moreover, the most recent and fresh develop- 
ments of philosophy are hardly suitable for treatment in a text-book 
such as this. But students will find much to be grateful for, and 
indeed it is exceedingly rare to find so clear and lucid a treatment 
even when far more restricted periods of time and phases of thought 
are alone dealt with. 

The second volume deals with the problems of Ethics, Meta- 
physics, and Theodicy, following the same general lines as those 
already indicated, and with equally useful and admirable results. 
But one cannot help feeling a certain regret that the exigences of 
space should have necessitated such great brevity in the treatment of 
some of the topics dealt with. Indeed, one is led to feel the wish that 
the authors would expand their scheme and give us a series of 
moderate sized volumes, each dealing with one of the great divisions 
of the subject which have been enumerated. Nothing could be more 
useful, and I venture to think nothing more helpful to the student, 
than to be able to follow out the history, development, and treatment 
of these problems one by one with all needful detail, especially through 
the century we have just completed. For the conception the authors 
have worked upon is an admirable one, and it deserves to be applied 
upon a larger and more adequate scale. 

B..K. 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, January. In this number Col. Olcott resumes his 
*¢ Old Diary Leaves,” entering the year 1895. Mainly occupied with 
the Judge affair, he finds time to describe at length how, ‘in order to 
fit himself to be an adviser of students of human nature” he attended 
a great bull fight at Madrid ; and the only consolation to his benevolent 
soul for the horrors he witnessed was that, besides the bulls and 
horses, two of the men engaged were also wounded. Next we have 
one of Mr. Leadbeater’s lectures; the conclusions of Mr. Stuart’s 
paper on “The Ego and its Life Cycle,” T. Ramachandra Rau’s 
‘ Avataras,” and G. B. Babcock’s “‘ Is the Agnostic Position logical ? ” 
A short paper from Horatio W. Dresser closes the list. 

Theosophy in India (late Prasnottava) opens No. 1 of its new and 
enlarged series by an Editorial, appealing for contributions to its 
pages. Towa young Editor there is something terrible in the insati- 
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able gulf which opens monthly before his eyes, hardly to be filled even 
if, like Curtius, he throws himself into it, as he has so often to do. 
He has many in England who can sympathise with him and wish 
him good luck! Prof. Bireshwar Banerji applauds the Text-book 
No. III., and says that its appearance in English is a circumstance at 
which the true friends of progress ought to rejoice. Hirendra Nath 
Datta speaks eloquently on what the Hindus owe to Theosophy. We 
have also another of Mrs. Besant’s lectures on Myers’ Personality, and 
the ‘‘ Dreamer” opens a series of papers on ‘*Some Problems of 
Metaphysics,” with one on ‘‘ The Theory of Reality.” 

Central Hindu College Magazine, January. The observer ‘In the 
Crow’s Nest” sees much that is encouraging in the work of the 
College and the extension of the use of the new Text-books. Mr. 
Banbury, under the heading of ‘‘Clay-Modelling in Schools” lays 
down as the great principle of teaching that ‘‘ the only royal road to 
learning is doing.” Interesting at the present time is the Indian 
student’s account of the Japanese Universities, and Prof. Arundale’s 
paper on the College has already been copied into more than one of 
our Magazines. 

Theosophic Gleaney, January. Here Narrain Rai Varma gives a 
“Study of the Three Faults of the Mind.” His conclusion is that 
“passing from Wrong Thinking—which is unfettered, loose thinking 
—into Right Thinking, which is fartially controlled thinking; from 
Right Thinking into Concentrated Thinking—which is well controlled 
thinking ; and from Concentrated Thinking into Stilled Thinking— 
which is completely controlled thinking;—is Nirvana!” ‘* Herbert 
Spencer,” the “ Cellular Constitution of the Universe” and “ Vege- 
tarianism’”’ furnish material for the rest of the number. 

The Dawn, January, in its opening article meets point-blank the 
most profound conviction of the European mind, that civilisation 
means the multiplication of wants, and presses upon us in a way with 
which we heartily agree that the Indian peasant would mot be im- 
proved by learning to need expensive clothes, furniture, food and 
whiskey, but (on the contrary) would lose all which makes his value 
and gives him self-respect in his life of abject poverty. 

In the Indian Review, Mr. F. Barr, M.A., treats of ‘ Clerical 
Missions in India,” in courteous and moderate language, only making 
more effective his condemnation. His opening words are: “‘ How- 
ever faintly it is realised at home it is well known in India that 
Missions here are now run as commercial enterprises.’ Of the doc- 
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trine they preach he gives one specimen, heard with his own ears. 
‘¢ The missionary was talking of the Fatherhood of God, and said— 
‘but our Father is not the Father of the Mahommedans, my brethren 
—O no,’ and so on with more trite falsehood.” In practice, ‘if there 
is trouble in the East, a missionary is at the bottom ofit’’; and for 
theory, there is much reason in his claim that most of the popular 
looking down upon Hindus in England and America arises from the 
manner in which the ‘‘benighted heathen ”’ have been trotted out on 
the missionary platforms for the last hundred years in the perpetual 
appeal for funds. Along with the other speeches at the opening of 
the National Congress we have a full report of Mrs. Besant’s dis- 
course on *‘ Hindu Social Reform on National Lines,” and also of her 
Adyar lecture on ‘“ The Value of Theosophy in the raising of India.” 
East and West, for January, permits Mr. J. J. Vimadalal to follow up 
what he rightly calls ‘‘ Mr. Beaman’s excellent and impartial article 
on Theosophy,” by the first of a series of what promises to be a 
very good and useful statement of its teachings. 

The Vahan, February. This month the space for “ Enquirer ”’ is 
much reduced by correspondence and “Stray Notes”; and the few 
questions are not of sufficient general interest to need notice. 

Lotus Journal, February, announces that with its new volume, begin- 
ning in March, it will be enlarged to twenty pages to enable it to 
provide matter for younger children as well as the elder ones, and the 
Editors also hope to give more illustrations. Improvements of this 
kind should not have been needed to make the little paper self- 
supporting. The present number has a lecture by Mr. Leadbeater, 
and (amongst other good stuff) a very interesting account of the Hindu 
funeral rites, contributed from Benares by our old friend Miss Willson, 
of whom we are glad thus to hear. 

Revue Théosophique, January, opens with an appreciation by M. 
Courmes of Dr. Pascal’s series of articles in the Revue entitled Les 
Lots de la Destinée, which have now been concluded and published in a 
volume by the “‘ Publications Théosophiques,”” 10, Rue St. Lazare, 
Paris. Having ourselves read the book we cannot but agree with M. 
Courmes that “for a careful reader it is impossible not to perceive that 
at least a large corner of the veil which hides from us as a rule the 
mystery of the vale of tears in which we live has been lifted,’ and we 
heartily recommend it to our French-reading friends. We hope to 
publish a longer notice of this work in our nextissue. Héra concludes 
the valuable paper on “‘ The first lessons Theosophy has to give,” to 
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which we drew attention last month; and the translation of Mrs. 
Cooper Oakley’s Hidden Sources of Masonry is continued. 

Theosophia, for January. The original articles in this number, 
after the New Year Editorial, are ‘‘ Horary Astrology,’ by H. van 
Ginkel, and a paper on the Central Hindu College, founded on Mr. 
Arundale’s article to which we have already referred. 

Dev Véhan, for January and February, contain each thirty pages, 
and have more the character of an independent magazine than the 
earlier issues. We note that it introduces itself on the title as the 
only German Magazine representing the original Society founded by 
H. P. B. and Col. Olcott—“ pity ’tis ’tis true!” A very interesting 
series of papers giving an account of some of the experiments on social 
life made in America, by H. von Schewitsch, is to be continued. 
‘“‘ Folk-lore ”’ ; ‘‘ The Psychological Origin and Final Aim of Art” ; the 
usual abstracts of The Theosophist and our own Review; Reviews and 
other matter fill up the issues, and we are glad to see a number of 
original answers to questions, as well as translations from those of the 
English Vdhan. There is more good done, to writers as well as 
readers of such answers, than by alinost any other kind of writing ; they 
are read and appreciated by many who donot look at serious treatises 
and who thus learn more Theosophy than they are aware of. 

Also received: Sophia ; Teosofisk Tidskrift ; South Afvican Theo- 
sophist ; Theosophy in Australasia ; New Zealand Theosophical Magazine ; 
Theosofisch Maandblad ; and the Santiago Sophia. 

Of other works, the following: Broad Views, February, in which 
the article on the ‘‘ Memory of Nature,” by Mr. Sinnett, the Editor, 
is a model of the way in which our doctrine should be stated in order 
to draw the attention of an educated outsider; Modeyn Astvrology ; 
Mind, here the series on Theosophy is opened under the name of 
Mary F. Lang and promises exceedingly well; Light; La Nuova 
Parola, which probably in Italy aids the Theosophical cause more 
effectively than a more avowedly Theosophical work, which would 
not in most cases be taken seriously—it is better covertly to make 
people think the truth, as they suppose, of their own accord; The 
Race Builder ; Dharma ; Theosophischer Wegwetser ; Humanitarian ; Logos 
Magazine ; Anglo-Russian ; Indian Nation ; Lo Nuevo; La Science Astrale. 
Also Horlick’s Magazine (6d.), a new and bright periodical, edited by 
our old friend Mr. A. E. Waite, who contributes most interesting 
papers on ‘‘ The Legend of the Holy Grail’ and ‘‘ Mesmerism and 
Hypnotism.” 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


IN the early years of the Roman Empire many were the restric- 
tive measures enacted against the hosts of fortune-tellers, magi- 
cians, diviners, Chaldgi, mathematict, and all 
te Sepa that horde of practisers of strange arts who 
swarmed in the world capital. History repeats 
itself, and to-day in the great capitals of the Western world 
we have exactly the same conditions with the same results. 
Thus in The Daily Telegraph of March 4th, there is an instructive 
column from a Special Correspondent from New York, headed 
** Flight of the Seers: England warned.” From it we cut the 
first and last paragraphs : 

There are upwards of sixty million people in the United States, of whom 
many are very gullible. That, at least, is the inevitable conclusion when 
one considers that there are more professional fortune-tellers here than in 
any other civilised country. They are of all classes and grades, ranging 
from the ancient dame at a village fair who “ reads your hands” for a few 
pence to the fashionable prophet living in an expensive house, whose 
equipment for communication with the spirit world includes crystal balls, 
zithers, piano wires, mechanical tables, and other tools of mystery. Whether 
they tell your past verbally by the hand for sixpence or predict your future 
upon a “heliocentric chart with astral colours” for £5, one and all impose 


equally upon the American public. After much patient endurance at the 
I 
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hands of the quacks New York has awakened to the growing evil. The Police 
Commissioner is taking vigorous measures, with the result that many of the 
“seers,” “ witches,” “ crystal-gazers,” “ astrologists,” ‘ palmists,” “ Seventh 
Daughters,” and ‘‘wise women”’ are fleeing the city. Many of them will 
settle in other States, where the laws are less stringent, but others have 
publicly announced that they will open shortly in England, where, as one 
said, “fortune-telling has not advanced with the times.” 


* * * * * 


In addition to fortune-tellers under arrest, bailed out, or fleeing to 
England, there are a few who announce that they will stay in New York and 
‘“‘ fight it out.”” They do not in a]l cases maintain that their business is the 
most honourable of callings, but—to quote one of them—‘“ we are just as 
honest as some of the Wall Street financiers.” This plea is undoubtedly 
true, but two blacks do not, of course, make a white. 

All this is not very terrible to the student of history, much 
less to the scholar of Theosophy; for these will remember that 
such things are but the surface froth and foam of a great stirring 
of the waters, that when the ancient state of Rome strove to keep 
out the inrush of Eastern enthusiastic cults and magical prac- 
tices by repressive enactments she knew not that behind the froth 
and foam and scum there was a great tidal wave that no mortal 
enactments could cast back from the shore; the Roman world 
was overwhelmed and the flood of Christianity swept over the 
land. To-day, the experienced observe the signs again, and ask 
themselves: ‘‘ What comes from the way of the sun-rise? ” 
And who shall answer the riddle, when the Future is naturally 
silent ? 


* 
* * 


Tue latest theory on the nature of the mysterious atom is that of 
Professor H. Nagaoka of Tokio University. The marvellous 
simplicity of the archaic Chinese cosmogonic 
BaP Sage of notions is of such a nature that they can be 
translated into the technical terms of the latest 
speculations on world-genesis; if this is true of the most de- 
veloped thought of the “fourth race’’ when treating of the 
nature of things en gvos, it is of great interest to learn the latest 
speculations of Japanese science when dealing with the nature of 
things en détail, and this information is afforded us by the writer 
of the article on “ Discovery and Invention” which appeared in 
The Morning Post of March 5th ; 
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The theory of the atom has become vastly more complex since the days 
when Dalton first set forth his conception of the ultimate constitution of 
matter—a conception not essentially different from that of Lucretius, the H. 
G. Wells of his age and country. The Daltonian atom was halved by 
Magniac, quartered by Dumas, and cut up into a thousand or more pieces 
by Zangerle. Then came Crookes with his notion of the existence of a 
protyle, the Urstoff, or fire-mist or fourth form of matter, out of which the 
atoms are elaborately evolved. To-day the atom is regarded as a complex 
system of negative and positive electrons—a more or less stable system held 
together by definite laws of attraction and repulsion. But what is the 
dynamical form of such a system? A most ingenious attempt to answer this 
question has been made by Professor H. Nagaoka, of Tokio University, 
which, by the way, is already producing a new and characteristic type of 
investigation. In science, as in war, the Japanese have assimilated all that 
the West has to teach, and are now working along lines of their own. Pro- 
fessor Nagaoka suggests that the atom should be regarded as a system of 
particles resembling that of Saturn and his rings, the stability of which was 
demonstrated mathematically by Clerk Maxwell. The new or Japanese 
conception of the atom involves (1) a large number of particles of equal 
mass arranged in a ring at equal intervals and repelling each other with 
forces inversely proportional to the square of the intervening distance, and 
(2) at the centre of the ring a large particle attracting all the smaller ones 
according to the same law. In this system the satellites are negative 
electrons ; the equivalent of the controlling planet isa positive charge. For 
small oscillations the system would be just as stable as the Saturnian arrange- 
ment. Such an ideal atom would enable us to harmonise all or nearly al 
the results of recent investigations of radio-activity, the kathode rays, the 
instability of elements with high atomic weights, etc. Professor Nagaoka’s 
“ working hypothesis” is particularly interesting in that it illustrates the 
scientific adage—from the infinite to the infinitesimal there is but a step— 
which is and has always been a root-idea in Japanese cosmogonies. 


* 
* * 


MyTHoLocy is not dead, and doubtless some day it will be dis- 
covered that it is not to be summarily explained as a “ disease of 
language,” or indeed by any of the very 

A Korean Myth superior theories with which an age that 
boasts itself to be non-mythological has so far 

favoured us. There is ‘‘ something” in it, and that something 
has more to do with the subjective than with the objective. If 
‘thoughts are things,’ so too ‘‘myths” are “‘ histories” some- 
where, or if you will not have some where then some how. The 
following legend of the foundation of their Imperial dynasty is 
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believed by the Koreans; it is strangely like some myths of 
heroes known in the West. We take it from The Daily Mirror 
of February 13th: 


A king in North China had a favourite. One day she was walking by 
the riverside, when she saw a patch of mist, which turned first into an egg 
and then into a newly-born child. The favourite took the infant home to 
her royal master, but he, discrediting the story, threw the child angrily into 
the midst of a herd of swine. 

His astonishment was great when he saw the swine, instead of tearing 
the child, petted it, and brought it food. The King, impressed by this omen 
had the boy brought up at his Court, but when he had reached the age of 
twenty the fickle monarch banished him, being jealous of his skill in archery, 
The unfortunate youth arrived at the bank of the Yalu, but found no ford by 
which he could cross. 

He shot an arrow into the stream, and immediately there rose a 
multitude of fish, which arched their backs so as to form a sort of bridge, on 
which the youth made his way across. He found on the other side of the 
river an amiable people, the ancestors of the present Koreans, who made 
him their king, and the present Emperor is his direct descendant. 


* 
* * 


WE are not of the prophetical order, but are firmly convinced 
that in human affairs history inevitably repeats itself, en gros if 
not en détail, and that similar conditions must 
a pes unavoidably spawn like progeny. We there- 
fore expect in the near future manifestations 
of psychism on a large scale, affecting masses of people, even as 
was the case some nineteen hundred years ago; the return of 
this cycle will be naturally marked by the exhibition of the most 
grotesque excesses, overstepping all borders of sanity. A pointer 
in this direction is the following account taken from the New 
York correspondent of The Daily Telegraph of March 14th: 
Almost incredible stories have been published lately describing weird 
and extraordinary revival scenes on Beal's Island, Maine. My investigation 
proves that the reports are substantially true. Three preachers, belonging 
to a sect called ‘“‘The Holy Ghost and Us,” stirred the simple fisher folk of 
the State to delirious frenzy, preaching the doctrine of hell fire, and exhort- 
ing one and all to sacrifice everything. Meetings began in the afternoon and 
lasted until midnight. They were held daily, most of the women in the 
place falling completely under the sway of the preachers. The little town is 
divided into two hostile camps, and families are brokenup. One man stated 
yesterday that his wife had been converted, and was always waking him up 
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at night screaming and commanding him to believe. Ifhe refused his assent 
she struck him over the head with a bible or a club, threatening to pound the 
Holy Ghost into him or beat him to death. Elder’Buber’s method con- 
sisted of picturing the awful torments awaiting sinners failing to repent and 
make atonement. He worked himself into a frenzy, shouting, leaping, 
grovelling on the floor and performing feats of contortion. Dogs and cats 
were slaughtered by the fanatics, and the sacrifice of a child’s life was 
narrowly averted. A man present seized the child and dashed for the door 
of the meeting-house, holding the crowd off while the frightened youngster 
fled to a hiding-place. 

The authorities on the mainland, notified of the extraordinary proceed- 
ings, have now prohibited religious services of all kinds. When they inter- 
vened a number of fisherfolk had already gone insane. Some were preparing 
to sell their houses and possessions to give to the preachers. Previous to 
reaching Beal’s Island the preachers toured other islands, preaching unsuc- 
cessfully. At Grand Nevah Island, off Passamaquoddy Bay, the sturdy 
fisherfolk greeted them with a volley of rocks and sticks. 


The Morning Leader of March 15th gives further details, 
asserting that in an endeavour to cure a crippled child: 

“ They smeared his body with the blood of a newly-killed lamb, covered 
him with a sack, and commanded the evil spirit to come out of the child. 
. . « The mother of the cripple had a grown son who sacrificed a dog 
and cat as a contribution to the cure. After this, it was decided that the 
crippled child himself must be sacrificed. 

The child, however, was hidden and the sheriff summoned 
from the main land. The revival of the criobolium, the ‘‘ wash- 
ing in the blood of the lamb,” is of the greatest interest to 
students of occult psychology. 


* 
* * 


THE recent Debate on the Education Act was chiefly remarkable 
for what must have been to many a startling declaration by Lord 
Hugh Cecil, whose deep religious convictions 
are well known. To those, however, who 
watch in the conning-tower he reports what has 
long been visible on all sides to the naked eye unaided by glasses. 
The political side of the question is of course no concern of ours 
and is barred out by the constitution of our Society ; it is the 
religious problem which concerns us, and this must be our excuse 
for quoting from a speech in the House. The report is taken 
from The Times of March 15th: 


Christianity in 
Travail 
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He knew what was in the minds of some hon. gentlemen. They were 
afraid the system would be used for the benefit of a particular section of the 
Church of England whom they regarded with’great suspicion. They thought 
it was part of an elaborate propaganda by which it was desired to capture 
the children for the extreme High Church section. Surely, hon. gentlemen 
mistook the signs of the times. The really formidable movement was a very 
different one. The real danger was to be apprehended from another quarter. 
The whole fabric of Christianity was in peril. On every side and among 
every class there was a growing indifference to religion. Public worship was 
notoriously neglected, and where it was attended it was made as agreeable as 
possible in order that it might not be neglected. People attended church 
or chapel more for the music or the preacher than for worship. The whole 
Christian system seemed to be passing from the region of certainty into the 
region of doubt. People were not quite sure whether Christianity were true 
or not. 

No religion which had arrived at that point could long survive as an 
active force. The danger which he feared was not to the theological system, 
but to the moral system, for when religion was gone morality would go with 
it. Was not that a state of things which the Nonconformist as well as the 
Anglican and the Roman should try to avert? (Hear, hear.) Those who 
thought that that was a pessimistic view he would ask whether in 1504 a 
break with the See of Rome, or in 1750 a revolution in France, seemed more 
probable than a break with Christianity appeared to-day. Great movements 
came in that fashion. They were latent for years, then suddenly they burst 
forth, producing lasting effects. Therefore his appeal was not so much in 
the interest of the Church as in the interest of Christianity. 


Christianity is once more in labour; will she bring forth a 
man-child? She has brought forth enough of daughters. 


* 
* * 


In The Times of January 30th there is a thought-stirring com- 

munication on the subject of ‘‘ Portraits in Stone.’ If Mr. 

Auberon Herbert is right, we have here a 

The Earliest . : : A - 

re means of getting into contact with prehistoric 

civilisations which no other line of research 

affords. Mr. Herbert has let his imagination loose, but what 
might not a psychometrist have done! 


Mr. Auberon Herbert has sent us from Cairo a box containing several ex- 
amples of “ portraits in stone’”’ of a very early age, and a letter entitled ‘* Our 
Kinsmen of the Stone Period,” for which we regret to be unable to find space 
in full. “ Being in Egypt,” he writes, ‘‘and at the edge of the desert, I went to 
see if here too the old races had not left some carved record of their lives 
behind them. And there they lay—waiting still for someone to pick them up 
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and admire them—as they have lain for so many thousands of years. Much 
of the work most delicately, exquisitely done, such sure unwavering lines, no 
doubt or hesitation, and the little points that express the soldier’s nose, the 
bird’s beak, the projections of the helmet, so clean and sharp andtrue. Born 
artists, like the Japanese, able to say on the stone just what they wished to 
say, neither more nor less. And now comes whatis perhaps the chief interest 
in it all. In its general character the work closely corresponds with the 
work in the English gravel pits. In both countries they work the face of the 
stone to a fine edge, so as to get the clear profile; in both countries they 
split the stone into fine flakes or sheets—sometimes as thin as the paper on 
which we write our letters; some of the military headpieces exactly corre- 
spond; in both countries the same miniature work; and in both countries 
the same types appear—the holy man with his peaceful, reposeful face, the 
citizen soldier—as I believe him to be—with the pointed decorated head- 
gear, those with the flat head-gear, and those with the round head-gear 
—these last forming, as I judge them, a less important and distinguished 
caste. No one really conversant with these picture stones of both countries, 
no one who has given careful study to them, can doubt, as I believe 
that at some moment in their history the two races were one. . 

As interesting as the resemblances are the differences. What I write now I 
must write with great reserve, for I am speaking from first impressions. The 
manual skill of the worker here was, I think, distinctly greater than with us. 
But the material was more kind and tractable than our English flint. There 
are in England but very few examples of such decorated work as are com- 
mon here; but what as a race we had lost in elaborate design and manual 
skill, we had gained in other ways. The race here seems to have been more 
ruled and regulated ; their life much more ordered for them; they were much 
more of a military machine ; war seems almost wholly to have occupied their 
thoughts ; there is but little—some there is—of the play and imagination, of 
the human interest, of the humour and laughter and caricature that abound 
in the English pits; and as the race marched westwards and northwards, 
they must have lost much of the love of that show and display which are 
so striking here. You would laugh to see some of the helmets which 
these warriors wore—huge, fantastic, with great threatening faces—gvandior 
vultus, to terrify the enemy—carved on them, whilst from underneath the 
great overpowering mass the real soldier peeps out, a mere speck, like 
a doll’s face, lost and buried in the great pile, which reduces him to 
insignificance. . . . 


The above should be read in connection with an article in 
The Contemporary Review for January, by Mr. Herbert, entitled 
“The Story of an Old Race as told by itself.” 


* 
* * 


IN view of the fact that a recent Transaction of the London 
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Lodge by Mr. Sinnett defined the ‘‘ Constitution of the Earth” 
in a manner which has excited some adverse 
“The Constitution criticism, it is interesting to find that a scienti- 
of the Earth 4 Z 
fic writer in Nature, of March roth, has started 
a theory of the Earth’s Structure which, in its leading character- 
istic, curiously coincides with the information Mr. Sinnett put 
forward. The Transaction asserts that the Earth actually con- 
sists of a series of concentric shells of solid matter with inter- 
stitial layers of highly heated liquid or condensed gaseous matter. 
That statement has been resisted as incompatible with known 
facts concerning the gravitation of the Earth’s mass as studied 
by means of pendulum observations. Now Dr. Charles J. Fox, 
discussing Mr. T. M. Reade’s book on Earth Structure, comes 
to the conclusion that certain ‘‘ pulsatory movements ” which 
actually occur can best be explained by assuming that there are 
within the Earth “‘ layers of liquid sandwiched in between layers 
of solid.” It is not necessary here to go at length into an exam- 
ination of the whole theory, which is worked out by assumptions 
relating to the way in which an incandescent globe might be 
expected gradually to cool. With great force Dr. Fox argues 
that it would not necessarily cool from the outside inwards, but 
in concentric strata, where critical temperatures within, and loss 
of temperature by radiation without, would establish the condi- 
tions of solidification. That is not the way in which the London 
Lodge Transaction described the stratification as arising, but it is 
at all events interesting to find the main idea acceptable to a 
scientific writer of the ordinary type. Of course Dr. Fox does 
not deal with the question that Mr. Wyberg regarded as so 
important—the greater accumulation of solid matter along radial 
lines extending towards the poles, than along the equatorial radii 
—and the testimony of Dr. Fox is only significant as affecting 
the one point above referred to. 


[S.] 
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BLAKE’S “JERUSALEM ”* 


ALL lovers of Blake will be grateful to the editors for this admir- 
able presentment of the first of the poet-mystic’s series of 
prophetical books. 

The writer fears that the genius of Blake is still ‘‘ caviare’”’ 
to the many; but to those who have a true feeling for the sym- 
bolic in Art, and the patience to follow the working of a great 
mind through labyrinthine intricacies, the study of this marvellous 
work Jerusalem will be a labour of love. A labour it undoubtedly 
is. It is not possible to present here, in any fulness, or to 
attempt an explanation of, the extraordinary complexity of sym- 
bolism to be found in Jerusalem; this is done, in brief, and 
excellently, in the editors’ preface. Our intention is but roughly 
to indicate the main trend of the poem and to give a few 
examples of the dignity and beauty of its conception and 
treatment. 

Jerusalem, then, is a symphony of the eternal Story of the 
Ages: ‘‘ The Descent into Matter”; ‘‘The Fall of Man”; ‘“‘The 
Return of the Wanderer”; ‘‘I came forth from the Father and 
am come into the world”’; ‘‘ Again I leave the world and go to 
the Father ’’—this is the Alpha and Omega of Jerusalem. 

See how the poet expresses, in that marvellous union of 
thought and music which is the very soul of poetry, the 
pilgrimage of Spirit through Matter : 

His milk of cows and honey of bees and fruit of golden harvest 
Is gather’d in the scorching heat and in the driving rain: 
Where once he sat he weary walks in misery and pain, 

His giant beauty and perfection fallen into dust. 

It will be seen at once that ‘‘ Albion” is the personification 
of Humanity “fallen, but to rise again.” Fallen from Perfection, 
- to rise again to its heights, through the Valley of the Shadow of 


* The Prophetic Books of William Blake: Jerusalem. Edited by E, R. D. 
Maclagen and A. G. B. Russell. (London: A. H. Bullen; 1904. Price 6s. net.) 
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Experience and by the Way of the Cross to the Mount of 
Zion once more. Through the paths of diversity to the goal 
of Unity. 

Jerusalem, “ the Emanation of the Giant Albion,” as she is 
called, is the typification of ‘‘the power of Affection. The 
Impulses are her Daughters.”’ 

The idea of the reflection of the Spiritual in the physical is 
maintained throughout the poem. As man is the microcosm of 
God and Nature, so in man again there is a microcosm and a 
macrocosm, and the one is a true reflection, in miniature, of the 
other, viz., the natural affections and burning passions of the 
‘lower nature”’ are, rightly seen, reflections, feeble and distorted, 
but still reflections, of divine energy and ideation. The dual 
aspect is another thread-clue; ‘‘ the male potency (Spirit) burns, 
the female (Matter) weaves (the web of Maya).”’ 

Here, too, we have the transmutation aspect of evolution 
(‘take fever and make it force: take energy and make it pur- 
pose’) in the person of Los, who is the symbol of the “ Pro- 
phetic Soul,”’ the Spirit of divine fire, deep within the heart of 
man. Los is the pledge of God to man, the age-long incarna- 
tion, the eternal ‘‘ God with us.’”’ But Los has long and bitter 
travail amid the phantom (but so real to the lower consciousness) 
shapes of all warring forces and emanations. He emerges, 
triumphant, through the grave and gate of death to a joyful 
resurrection, saved, yet so as by fire. Los, in Albion, has to 
differentiate himself, to flow inward, as it were, along the dark 
narrow current between banks of limitations, which banks were 
fashioned by the laborious striving of the selves, the lower Manas, 
for purposes of experience. It is Los who is the saviour, the 
redeemer, of fallen Albion. 

The poem concludes with an eloquent peroration on the 
triumph of Unity; Albion and his emanation, Jerusalem, after all 
their wanderings, many and devious (as we have said before, 
these wanderings are impossible to epitomise ; their separate 
significance is immense, but must be followed minutely by the 
reader) are finally re-united. Jesus appears, standing by Albion 
as the Good Shepherd by the lost sheep that He hath found, 
and 
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Albion knew that it 
Was the Lord, the Universal Humanity, and Albion saw his Form 
A Man, and they conversed as Man with Man, in ages of Eternity. 
And the Divine Appearance was the likeness and similitude of Los. 
Jesus, the Saviour, is throughout spoken of as Divine Ideation 
and Imagination. He cries to man: 


Awake and enter the light and acquire more senses than five. 


What a fine conception is this of Blake’s—the ideal of 
mental and emotional freedom and the exercise and sovereignty 
of the imaginative reason. This ideal to be attained after the 
experience of personality with its heavy bondage and dark delu- 
sion. The myriad children of Albion, all forces of Manas, turned 
downward, working out at length the destruction of separation— 
through all falsity, into ‘‘the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” 

Again, these sons of Albion are shown as parents of all 
temporal moods (another knot in the golden string which must 
be undone ere it can be ‘‘ wound into a ball’). And Albion’s 
‘spectre ” tries to destroy that plant whose root is in Eternity, 
whose leaves are space and time, whose flower is human-divine 
Perfection. 

One of the finest passages in the poem (5th line, p. 14) is 
that in which Los beholds with ‘‘ the inward gaze of prophecy,” 
the records of past, present and future written on the indelible 
pages of the Book of Eternity. 


Such is my awful vision, 
I see the Four-fold Man, the Humanity in deadly sleep, 
Andits fallen Emanation. The Spectre and its cruel Shadow. 
I see the Past, Present and Future existing all at once 
Before me; O Divine Spirit, sustain me on thy wings 
That I may awake Albion from his long and cold repose. 
(Italics the writer’s and not Blake’s.) 


This fourfold symbol, which sometimes appears as a triad, is 
another connecting link in the structure of Jerusalem. 
Creation—Judgment—Redemption—Regeneration. 
Man and his Powers are typified as the forces allied to the 
various organs of 
Head—Heart—Loins— Womb. 
But these tempting alleys often lead to the maze of paradox, 
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and Blake expands, contracts, alters, readjusts, with all the fine 
carelessness of the Mystic, who, having for his dwelling-place 
the divine Mount of Imagination, does not greatly concern him- 
self with the chill mists of ‘‘the lower reason.” Not that our 
poet-seer disdains pure reason! Well he knows that (like 
mercy) “‘it is an attribute of God Himself”; but in all that 
pertains to the working of the lower mind, he neither desires nor 
attains ‘‘precision of detail.” This precision, an admirable 
quality, Blake holds to be an attribute of the lower part of mind. 
And Blake is one of those wayward children of genius to whom 
we forgive much by reason of their great love, and the exalted 
heights which they have attained. Our artist-seer is wild, he is 
chaotic, at times he appears wilfully contradictory, childishly 
absurd. But ‘‘thou canst not soar where he is sitting now” 
may be fitly applied to that school of little critics who concern 
themselves with the dead letter, rather than with the immortal 
spirit of whom William Blake, Engraver, Artist, Poet, Mystic, 
Seer, is a worthy torch-bearer. 
God’s prophets of the beautiful 
These Poets were. 

Long does he live in the hearts of all who love Beauty and 
seek Truth, even though they follow through the mazes of 
metaphor and the dark valleys of obscurity. 

No introductory remarks, such as these, can by their scope 
and nature attempt to give any but the roughest, most inadequate, 
idea of the plot and dramatis persone of Jerusalem. A coherent 
interpretation of its symbolism, an artistic presentation of its 
wealth of imagery, its luxuriance of beauty, would be a work of 
years. It must suffice to say here and now, that, in the writer’s 
opinion, Blake is the Prince of English modern mystics. 

As for the ‘‘ Theosophy” contained in Jerusalem, the entire 
poem is alive with and informed by the true Theosophic spirit. 
There is a lifetime’s labour for any enterprising and sympathetic 
mind within our ranks, who will explain and bring into the 

‘light of day, theosophically, the work of this genius. 

The hope of finding and tempting such an one, leads the 
writer to conclude by giving a few illustrations of a specially 
Theosophic nature, culled, almost at random, from the poem, 
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(1) I rest not from my great task! 
To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the immortal Eyes 
Of Man inwards into the Worlds of Thought: into Eternity 
Ever expanding in the Bosom of God, the Human Imagination (p. 2). 


(2) A pillar of smoke writhing afar into Non Entity, redounding 
Till the cloud reaches afar outstretch’d among the Starry Wheels 
Which revolve heavily in the Mighty Void above the Furnaces (p. 3). 


(3) Hand 
Condens’d his Emanations into hard opake substances, 
And his infant thoughts and desires into cold, dark cliffs of death. 
His hammer of gold he seiz’d; and his anvil of adamant ; 
He seiz’d the bars of condens’d thoughts, to forge them 
Into the sword of war, into the bow and arrow; 
Into the thundering cannon and into the murdering gun (p. 7.) 


(4) I must Create a System, or be enslaved by another Man’s. 
I will not Reason and Compare: my business is to Create (p. 8). 


(5) Los ecompell’d the invisible Spectre 
To labours mighty, with vast strength, with his mighty chains, 
In pulsations of time, and extensions of space : 
With great labour upon his anvils, and in his ladles the Ore 
He lifted, pouring it into the clay ground prepar’d with art 
Stirring with Systems to deliver Individuals from those Systems (p. 9). 


(6) Oser weet tee Who 
Was built in from Eternity, in the Cliffs of Albion (p. 9). 
(7) I saw the finger of God go forth 


Upon my Furnaces, from within the wheel of Albion’s Sons ; 

Fixing their Systems, permanent: by mathematic power 

Giving a body to Falsehood that it may be cast off for ever. 

With Demonstrative Science piercing Apollyon with his own bow: 
God is within, and without: he is even in the depths of Hell (p. 10). 


(8) And Los beheld his Sons, and he beheld his Daughters, 
Every one a translucent wonder: a Universe within, 
Increasing inwards, into length, and breadth, and height : 
Starry and glorious: and they, every one in their bright loins, 
Have a beautiful golden gate which opens into the vegetative world. 
And every one a gate of iron dreadful and wonderful 
In their translucent heads, which opens into the vegetative world. 
And every one has the three regions—Childhood : Manhood: and Age. 
But the gate of the tongue, the western gate in them is clos’d, 
Having a wall builded against it: and thereby the gates 
Eastward and Southward and Northward, are incircled with flaming 
fires, 
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And the North is Breadth, the South is Height and Depth: 
The East is Inwards: and the West is Outwards every way (p. 14). 

We could go on with quotations ad infinitum. But we pause ; 
arrested by the delusion of space and the “ frowning awful 
vision”? of an editor crying: ‘‘ Hold—enough!” In Blake’s 
words : 


I give the end of a golden string, 
Only wind it into a ball: 

It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate, © 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 


WHAT SOME “DEVAS” TOLD US* 


For full three days my wife observed by her inner vision, far 
above in the zenith, a portion of a vast, luminous globe flashing 
with iridescent colours and looking like a thing of life. This 
globe, partly obscured by an indescribable haze, we understood 
to signify the overshadowing presence of the ‘‘ Fire Elemental ” 
whose mystic utterances were the subject of a previous article. 

But the “‘ Fire Elemental ”’ was not the only celestial visitant 
we had, or the only entity who appeared in some symbolic form 
to the clairvoyant sight of my wife. 

Besides this entity who claimed to ‘‘ extend beyond the stars,” 
and to be “all there is of life,’ several other entities made them- 
selves known to us, and proffered their directions through the 
method of planchette, which I suppose was the only means 
possible at our stage of development. 

Among these entities were three influences calling themselves 
**Devas’’ of music and colour, all giving us instruction and 
affirming themselves as active on high mental planes. 

These ‘‘ Devas ”’ explained themselves to be vibratory powers 
in the universe, and therefore related to music and colour. The 


* See ‘‘ What the ‘ Fire Elemental’ told us”’ in the December number. 
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WHAT SOME ‘“‘ DEVAS’’ TOLD US III 


“Fire Elemental” told us ‘colour is wherever there is life of 
any form.” 

One of the ‘‘ Devas” informed us that: ‘‘ The Devas belong 
to the different points of the world compass. West is orange; 
North is green; East is blue; South is violet.” 

The emblems or virtues of each were given as follows: 

‘* West,—the glorious harvest of the Understanding. North, 
—the Power of the crown of glory over the head. East,— 
the sunrise of Knowledge. South,—the Darkness under the 
feet.” 

The two Colour “‘ Devas”? of East and South were clairvoy- 
antly seen by my wife prior to the sittings; one as a blue globe 
far away in the east, and the other as a violet light in the south. 

The Blue East ‘“‘ Deva” announced itself first to my wife as 
‘your demon,” explaining that it was similar to the demon of 
Socrates, and “‘ your appointed servant; appointed by the Devas 
to strengthen you spiritually.” 

Ques. What can you be called? 

Ans. Deva-ripa. 

Ques. On which of the four mental planes of form are you? 

Ans. On the highest. 

Ques. Have you a form? 

Ans. Yes, a spheroid. 

Ques. Is it the blue globe I had a faint vision of ?—asked 
my wife. 

Ans. Yes, as you saw. 

Ques. Are you formed of elemental essence ? 

Ans. No, of no essence. 

Ques. Of what are you formed ? 

Ans. Of colour. 

Ques. What is your music colour ? 

Ans. My note is blue. 

Ques. What is the work of the Devas ? 

Ans. They watch over humanity. They watch for some 
opportunity to help. 

Ques. Are they in relation to the Masters of the White 
Lodge? 

Ans. Yes, in very close relation; they work with them, 
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The Masters work by means of words and ideas; we work by 
means of colour and music. 

Ques. Do you take interest in the Theosophical movement ? 

Ans. Certainly ; that is my work. 

Ques. Do you know the affairs of the physical world ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. How do you know past history ? 

Ans. By colour I know your past lives. 

Ques. Why did you come to us? 

Ans. Because you called me. You thought of my colour. 

Ques. I was not conscious of it. 

Ans. But you thought it, nevertheless. 

Ques. What is the symbolic meaning of pale blue ? 

Ans. Spiritual strength. 


* * * * 


At another sitting the Violet South ‘“‘ Deva” was apparent 
to my wife’s inner vision before any description was given. 

Ques. What is this influence come to us? 

Ans. A Colour Deva (whose colour is) violet. 

Ques. What is your work ? 

Ans. I nourish the body. 

Ques. What is your special work ? 

Ans. To help mothers. 

Ques. We have sat several times and each time a different 
influence has come to us? 

Ans. Yes, you are being trained for work. 

Ques. What is the object of this training ? 

Ans. To establish communications. 

Ques. Do you mean with the workers on the higher planes? 

Ans. Yes, through your being. 

Ques. Can the Devas establish communications with many ? 

Ans. Not yet; (people are) too ignorant of colour language. 

Ques. Can you teach us this language ? 

Ans. Youcan only teach yourselves. Love the beautiful 
in colour. When you think with love of colour, you attract our 
attention. We can only stimulate. 

Ques. If we thought of a colour, would the Deva of that 
colour come ? 
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Ans. Yes, to (the thought of) both the higher and lower 
selves ; but only to the lower when the desire was high enough. 
Ques. Is it well to do this writing often ? 
Ans. Do not do it unless you feel an inward impulse. No 
more to-night. Be true to your beliefs. 
* * * * 


Besides the two Colour ‘‘ Devas,’’ another influence 
announced itself at two sittings as ‘“‘a Deva of music’’ coming 
from ‘‘ blue and white,” and drawing the attention of my wife to 
the north-east. It explained itself as being on the mental plane 
and as, not of the Deva kingdom but, of the Deva evolution. 

Ques. What attracts you to us? 

Ans. Theosophy, (and also) because you need me. 

Ques. What is the need you see in us? 

Ans. Desire for music of a high order on the buddhic plane. 
When you hunger for music in your soul, I come to you. I 
sound the music you require. If you are not music-conscious I 
cannot feed you with the highest. My business (with you) is 
purely music-development. Study the relation between music 
and colour ; colour meaning the value of the sounds as to depth 
and intensity. 

Pray always for the open eye and ear, that is, open to inner 
meanings. Such prayer concentrates your own forces within 
yourself to open your own eyes and ears for yourself; while at 
the same time it attracts the higher light towards you more 
strongly and concisely. 

* * * * 


On referring to The Secret Doctrine for information about the 
Devas, we find the following passages : 

“The Four Mahardajahs, the Devas who preside each over 
one of the four cardinal points. They are the Regents, or Angels, 
who rule over the Cosmical Forces of North, South, East and 
West, Forces having each a distinct occult property. These 
Beings are also connected with Karma, as the latter needs 
physical and material agents to carry out its decrees’”’ (vol. i., 


Pp. 147). 
“Tt is through the four high Rulers over the four points and 
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elements that our five senses may become cognisant of the 
hidden truths of Nature ”’ (p. 150). 

‘‘The ‘ Four’ are the protectors of mankind and also the 
agents of Karma on Earth” (p. 151). 

The Blue East ‘‘ Deva ”’ called itself ‘‘ Demon,” and this we 
find quite consistent with expressions in The Secret Doctrine, 
where we read of: “‘ Daimones, those entities whom we call 
Devas, etc. The Daimones are—in the Socratic sense—the 
guardian spirits of the human race, ‘those who dwell in the 
neighbourhood of the immortals, and thence watch over human 
affairs’ as Hermes has it.” 

Mr. Leadbeater tells us: ‘‘ There is among the inhabitants 
of the plane (of the Heaven-world) one class of entities—one 
great order of angels, as our Christian friends would call them, 
who are specially devoted to music, and habitually express them- 
selves by its means to a far fuller extent than the rest. They are 
spoken of in old Hindu books under the name of Gandharvas. 
The man whose soul is in tune with music will certainly attract 
their attention, and will draw himself into connection with some 
of them, and so will learn with ever-increasing enjoyment all the 
marvellous new combinations which they employ.” (The Other 
Side of Death, p. 427.) 

* * * * 

Besides the ‘‘ Devas’ of Colour and Music, there have been 
three influences communicating under the designation ‘“ Chit- 
Deva.”” These seem to be currents of thought, energising as 
conscious entities on the higher mental planes. 

The first to visit us was an entity whose opening entreaty 
was: ‘‘ Come over and help us.” 

Ques. Who are you? 

Ans. A Woman of India. I am the voice of India,—the 
spirit of the nation. All nations have an inner as well as an 
outer spirit, just like units. The inner spirit is woman; there- 
fore I said I was a Woman of India; because I meant the 
collective Spirit of India. 

Ques. What are you called esoterically ? 

Ans. I am called Chit-Deva, the oversoul of the national 
life. 
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Ques. How is it that we can help you? 

Ans. Because the women are waking up and need just what 
you can tell them. 

(Here followed directions to my wife to go to India in her 
astral body during sleep.) 

Ques. Am I to teach ?—asked my wife. 

Ans. Notto teach but to waken by calling the sleeping egos 
of womanhood. 

Ques. What is to be the future of India ? 

Ans. A great rush of renewed life. 

Ques. Will that come through the Europeans ? 

Ans. Through the Theosophical Europeans. 

Ques. But Theosophy springs from the East ? 

Ans. It had to wait for the light to reach the West and 
then rebound to the East. 


(The influence then changed.) 
* * * * 


About two hours prior to the sitting when the next “ Chit- 
Deva” gave its message, my wife observed to the south a dim, 
dark figure in gown and cowl of a monk, which she described at 
the time as giving her an impression of profound melancholy. 

The first words written were a jeremiad: ‘‘ Woe to the land 
where the men are self-absorbed.” 

Ques. Are you that dark figure I see ?—my wife then asked. 

Ams. Yes, I am the spirit of man himself. 

Ques. Do you mean man in all nations ? 

Ans. Yes, all men. 

Ques. Are you on the devachanic plane? 

Ans. Yes, in the formless world. 

Ques. Why that black, shadowy garment ? 

Ans. Put on me by the blindness of men—by their own 
choice. 

Ques. Is this choice related to the Black Age? 

Ans. No, Black Age is past, it should be bright day now; 
but men have darkened the light by a fog of untruth. 

Ques. Do you refer to religious scepticism or materialism ? 

Ans. Not entirely; that may be an instinctive effort to 
clear the fog. 
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Ques. What is the woe that threatens ? 

Ans. The inevitable result of lies, and that is death. 

Ques. Is it woe on the physical plane? 

Ans. Yes, it is the death of the body of man—the present 
incarnation of man. 

Ques. This is incredible; will you explain ? 

Ans. The natural course of men’s actions was swept aside 
by the new life in woman. The new uprising in woman at once 
balanced the times. 

Ques. I thought nothing could upset the law of karma. 

Ans. Men’s course was not obligatory. Woe to men that 
they will not speak the truth. 

Ques. What are the untruths you speak of ? 

Ans. Misrepresenting fundamental truths. 

Ques. Will you name one of these misrepresented truths ? 

Ans. Man as father of himself. You know well that man 
is self-creative. Do you seenow? Then why do you not create 
yourself to consciousness of yourself as father of yourself. You 
are not able to bear the truth. Women also will have to face 
their own share in spreading untruth. 

Ques. What are we to do in the matter ? 

Ans. Hold yourselves in readiness to respond when called 
upon. You are being trained for an important work impossible 
to the less developed. 


(At this juncture I felt so sceptical about the statements of 
the communicating entity that I tendered it ‘‘ good-bye”: but 
our interlocutor was fully equal to the occasion!) 


Ans. No. 

Ques. Why “‘no” ?—asked my wife. 

Ans. Iam of his spirit, it is impossible to be ‘‘ good-bye ”’ 
between him and me. You have helped to create me. 

(I incontinently observed : ‘‘ Then you must be a very fallible 
being! ”’) 

Ans. Do not speak like an ignorant child, because you know 
more than your words would imply. If you wish to go on with 
this work, you must never say what is not in your knowledge, 
because we can see what is in your knowledge, and judge of the 
value of your words. 
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The message of preparation is finished. Be steadfast, much 
depends on your courage to face the dark shadows of the last 
darkness before the dawn. You are not working alone although 
in the darkness. Be faithful to your knowledge. Farewell ! 

(Hereupon I suggested that we might wait a little for 
another influence to come.) 

Ans. Why do you desire another influence? These things 
are not done to tickle your fancy, but for a set purpose, and you 


must take what comes and make the most of it. 
* * * * 


(This inexplicable and enigmatic message from the ‘“ Spirit 
of Man”’in the character of a Prophet of Doom, was referred 
to subsequently by the ‘‘ Fire Elemental,” who gave the following 
explanations :) 

You were told the other night that the body of man would 
die; that meant the universal body of man’s own manufacture. 
The body that man has manufactured is built of the false 
conceptions of his being. 

Ques. What is this universal body of man ? 

Ans. The sum of all men’s thoughts; it encloses him like 
a dark garment. When he will tell the truth in little things he 
will begin to see. 

Ques. What are these little things ? 

Ans. In everyday life, what he thinks and knows and 
desires, and what he does. Men think one way and act another, 
and that is not being true. They are all too absorbed in their 
self-created prison of thought. Many (Christian ministers) do 
not even know the truth of the words they utter. 

Man is not the son of the universe. He has built himself 
inside a prison of errors that shut his own eyes to the truth. 

Ques. Willa change take place ? 

Ans. Yes, men will receive a shock of spiritual electricity 
that will shake down their self-created wall. 

Ques. This cannot be done by human means. 

Ans. No, but human means may make the connecting wires 
along which the electrical current can flow. 

Quzs. Will the coming humanity become less liable to 
sickness? 
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Ans. Very much less. Humanity will not be deformed as 
now. 
Ques. Will this change be very far ahead ? 

Ans. Such a change would not take long to bring about 
when once begun. It would need some drastic measures to begin 
with, and then a generation or two would show the difference. 

Ques. Are the drastic measures connected with Socialism ? 

Ans. Not as you know it. 

Ques. Have they to do with human breeding and heredity ? 

Ans. Better breeding certainly. Heredity has less to do 
with the present troubles than circumstances of men’s own 
making. 

Ques. Will you explain the drastic measures ? 

Ans. No; you may not know them yet. 

Ques. What is that bell sound I heard just now ?—asked my 
wife. 

Ans. It is the hum of the new life that is rising in humanity 
and that is beginning to manifest itself in American women. 
They are not conscious of it yet—only as a deep yearning within 
them. 

Ques. Are they the most forward women in the world ? 

Ans. No, but they are to be the mothers of the new race of 
humanity. 

Ques. Is that the coming sixth sub-race ? 

Ans. Yes; the beginning of a new era in human life. There 
is marvellous glory to come to humanity, but there is dreadful 


trouble to pass through first. 
* * * * 


(The third ‘‘ Chit-Deva”’ appeared beforehand to my wife in 
symbolic guise as a trumpet-blowing white figure leading a vast 
crowd of people to the East. At the sitting it announced itself as 
‘* The Spirit of Things to Come.”’) 

Ques. Are you on the formless planes ? 

Ans. Yes, and beyond all forms. 

Ques. Are you of music or colour? 

Ans. Music and colour—both. I am the light that is to 
usher in the Coming Day—the Day of the Reign of Love. 

Ques. Can we help on that Day? 

Ans. That is the work you are being prepared for 


a9 
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Ques. What is your colour ? 

Ans. Very pale blue tinged with green. I am the colour of 
diffused electric light. The use of electricity marked the coming 
of my day. I have little power in the world as yet, but my time 
is coming. I can touch but few at present; it was your inward 
song for light that enabled me to approach you. If people 
would but sing in their hearts, they would get more light. 

Ques. From what point of the compass do you come ? 

Ans. From the East, but towards the North. 

Ques. Will the new life in humanity spring up first in 
America ? 

Ans. No, in India. 

Ques. What will be its characteristics ? 

Ans. Women will waken to take more interest in things in 
general, and men will begin to see the value of woman’s natural 
powers. Men in India are more ready for this, being less bound 
by their religion. From India the new life will rush across to 
America straight from East to West before touching the valleys 
between. It will then rebound to Europe—to England first, 
and then spread. 

Ques. Do you regard Socialism as an important movement ? 

Ans. It is the germ of the new life, but not the fruition. 
The fruition lies in the combination of Theosophy, Religion, and 
Socialism. 

Ques. Will there be a great change in the relations of the 
sexes ? 

Ans. Yes, women will become the teachers—teachers, in 
that they will insist upon all natural law being respected. 

Ques. Is the change to a new life far ahead ? 

Ans. It will take time to develop, naturally ; but in a sense 
it has already begun. The wave of Theosophy is preparing the 
way. The East has learned to respect women as teachers. 
Women are teaching Theosophy and Religion in India; but no 
one yet is teaching all three, including Socialism, combined. 
There is a fourth element also, and that is the Sexual. 

Ques. What is your work at present ? 

Ans. My work is to throw light wherever I see anyone 
ready to receive it. 
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Ques. Will you teach us further ?} 

Ans. Iam nota teacher, but you are already being taught. 
When the Woman-Soul teaches there is no saying: Do this; or 
Learn that; but: Do you see for yourself? All that is needed is 
for someone to say: Look. Light reveals all things to the eyes 
of everyone. All creation waits this coming Light, and it comes 
through the agency of Humanity. 

Ques. Can this Light be called spiritual electricity ? 

Ans. It is the higher nerve force. Electricity is the nerve 
energy of the coming time. That is why love energy will have 
to be understood and used rightly, because that develops the 
envelopes of the electrical energy. 

Ques. What was that black shadow I saw previous to this 
sitting ? asked my wife. 

Ans. The Shadow of Personal Hate. 

Ques. Was it directed at us? 

Ams. At your work. You must necessarily rouse it. Do 
not feel any resentment towards it, nor any sense of fear. It 
has no lasting form nor life. When you feel the vibrations, bow 
your head and it will pass over. 

* * * * 

If we look in The Theosophical Glossary we find that ‘‘ Chit ”’ 
is defined as ‘‘ Abstract Consciousness.” 

In The Secret Doctrine it is stated that: ‘‘ Chit is a quality of 
Manas in conjunction with Buddhi, a quality that attracts to 
itself by spiritual affinity a Chitkala when it develops sufficiently 
in man. . . . In esoteric parlance, they (certain Daimones 
or Devas) are called Chitkala”’ (vol. i., p. 308). 

It can only be the higher thoughts of man that can rise to 
the higher planes. It may be that these thoughts coalesce into 
thought-elementals possessing abstract consciousness, and so 
form ‘‘ spirits’’ of humanity, races, nations, religions, etc. 

It would appear, according to The Secret Doctrine, that when 
a quality of Manas and Buddhi is sufficiently developed in man, 
it puts him in touch with the Chitkala Devas who are “‘ guardian 
spirits of the human race.” These Devas are therefore in very 
close connection with man, and perhaps not unlikely to 
communicate with him under suitable conditions. 
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Mrs. Besant speaks of ‘‘ Shining Ones who guide the pro- 
cesses of natural order,” and ‘rule the vast companies of the 
elementals of the astral world: . . . Beings of vast know- 
ledge, of great power, most splendid in appearance; radiant, 
flashing creatures myriad hued” (Ancient Wisdom, p. 149). 

My wife has for many years studied the relations between 
music and colour, and this study may have favoured the 
establishment of communications with certain related entities. 

With reference to ‘‘ the body of man’s own manufacture” 
and his ‘‘ prison of thought,” I find in Mr. Leadbeater’s book, 
Man, Vistble and Invisible, a description of the shell of astral 
matter in which man has evolved up to the present time. ‘‘ The 
shell is composed of the great mass of self-centred thought in 
which the ordinary man isso hopelessly entombed. . . He is 
thus surrounded by so dense a wall of his own making that he 
practically knows nothing of what is going on outside” (p. 54). 

Perhaps the ‘false conceptions of his being’ may equally 
form an encompassing wall and prison for man on the mental 
plane, for they of necessity prevent him recognising his true 
place in the universe. 

In conclusion, I again repeat, the unlooked-for experiences 
detailed, have come to my wife and myself entirely uninvited, 
beyond using the planchette, and we own to no responsibility for 
the purport of the answers received in reply to our questions. 


G. A. GASKELL. 


“¢ Do this, do not this, or I will cast thee into prison ’”’—this is not the 
rule of reasoning beings. But ‘‘ As Zeus hath ordered, so do thou 
act; but if thou dost not, thou shalt suffer loss and hurt.’”’ What 
hurt? ‘ None other than this—not to have done what it behoved 
thee to do. Thou shalt lose faith, piety, decency—look for no 
greater injuries than these .”—. Epictetus. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN 
TRANSLATION 


NoTHING is more desirable in any translation of the New Testa- 
ment than that the spirit and genius of the original should, as far as 
possible, be preserved, and the shades of meaning be reproduced 
through the medium of idiomatic English. A slavishly literal 
translation can never exactly represent the finer shades of mean- 
ing and the profound or subtle forms of thought, and hence it is 
necessary that idiomatic words and phrases should be used to hit 
off these peculiarities, if the translation is to be at all a real and 
worthy one. The characteristic spirit of an author is at least 
as important as the ordinary grammatical or intellectual mean- 
ing of words and sentences. And difficult as this task is, it is 
especially difficult in the case of writings of a more spiritual and 
mystical stamp. For this, something more than scholarship, how- 
ever exact, is needed ; and that is sympathy with the author’s sub- 
ject, and his point of view. Histranslator must get into a kind of 
psychometric touch with him, thinking over again with him his 
thoughts, feeling over again as he felt, and having a vision of his 
mental horizon. To reproduce at all faithfully a really spiritual or 
mystic work one must have almost as much genius and originality 
as the author himself. Illustrations of failure in this respect will 
occur to the discerning and wise; attempts to translate into other 
languages the works, for example, of Oriental and Western 
mystics, occultists and philosophers. 

And the case is similar with the books of the New Testament 
as far as concerns words, phrases, figurative expressions and para- 
bles used to set forth aspects of truth removed from ordinary sight. 
How unsatisfactory, in this respect, are the present versions 
of the New Testament, the Authorised, and even the Revised, 
with all its exacter scholarship, its many improvements, and its 
wealthier vocabulary ! 
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To those, therefore, who, like Theosophists, are interested in 
the more spiritual or mystic planes of truth, and in any works 
that are founded on and inspired by them, it must be of interest 
to come across any earnest attempt to bring out more patently 
the real meanings and significant allusions of their language. 

It is altogether a good sign that, moved by some such desire 
and aim, other versions and arrangements than the “ Official”’ 
are being brought out and read. This cannot but be in the 
ultimate interest of truth. 

That most of the books of both the Old and New Testaments 
are not only pre-eminently spiritual, but also abound in terms 
and teachings having a more or less mystic reference, and such 
as those with which Theosophists and Occultists are familiar, is 
known to many. The first thing, then, for which these will look 
is the way in which such technical terms are rendered, and such 
ideas are brought about. And by its success in this respect will 
any such version be judged. This will be to them a sine quad non, 
without which it will be so far a failure. For to them these 
ideas are among the most important, in fact, essential and 
fundamental. 

Let us then take one such modern version, perhaps the 
most recent ; let us glance at some of the passages where such 
ideas and aspects of truth are better presented; let us note its 
successes and failures in using the terms which, from the more 
mystic standpoint, are preferable to either the Authorised or 
Revised Version, and thus estimate its value as a nearer approxi- 
mation to what a translation should be in embodying and setting 
forth more clearly the more occult ideas contained in the 
comments following each phrase or passage. 

This version is The Modern Speech New Testament: An 
idiomatic translation into everyday English, from the text of the 
“Resultant Greek Testament,” by the late R. F. Weymouth, 
M.A., D.Lit.; edited, and partly revised, by E. Hampden-Cook, 
M.A. (London: James Clarke & Co.; 1903, 2s. 6d. net.) 

I. As to its successes.—Omitting the too numerous references 
let us glance at: 

1. The Gospels. 

Herein, we find the more definite ‘“‘ the Hill,’ of the Sermon 
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onthe Mount, mystically made to refer, symbolically or directly, 
to the “hill” of communion and contemplation. 

‘The Kingdom of the Heavens” throughout, instead of 
‘‘ Heaven,” and so harmonising with the teaching as to successive 
celestial planes. 

‘* The might of Hades,” which shall not triumph over the 
Church, and thus detain its true members, the spiritually-born, 
within the Intermediate State, or, theosophically, the Astral 
Plane. 

‘*Mere human nature has not unveiled this mystery to you, 
but my Father in heaven ”’ ; or in other words, and theosophically, 
Atma-Buddhi, ‘‘ the wisdom which is from above, and not that 
which is of the earth.” 

“The fire of the ages” and ‘the life of the ages,” 7.e., 
zonian fire or life, in harmony with the idea of cycles or ages in 
eternity ; so also “ the close of the age,” when the harvest shall 
be reaped of souls liberated and saved during‘a previous Round or 
Manvantara. 

“In the new Creation when the Son of Man has taken His 
seat on His glorious throne,” 7.e., after the consummation ot 
the present age (Round or Manvantara), when the present 
humanity (Son of Man) is wholly redeemed, liberated and 
glorified. 

“The angels in heaven who have continual access to the 
Father,” or the particular seven angelic forms, called ‘‘ Angels 
of the Face” by Catholics, whose synthesis is the Logos, the 
** Second Logos ’”’ or Word, the ‘‘ Son’’ who alone has access to 
the Father and beholds the face of the Father, and who by the 
sound of the Word brings forth these seven forms. 

‘* As to the dead that they rise to life,’ making the survival 
or persistence of the individual after death an act of a more posi- 
tive and inherent character. ‘‘ No one has gone up to Heaven, 
but there is One who has come down from Heaven, namely, the 
Son of Man whose home is in Heaven’’; for all humanity col- 
lectively, ‘‘the Son of Man,” the Logos, the Christ, ‘ the 
Heavenly Man,” and not an exceptional individual ‘ One,” has 
its home in heaven, and has come down; ‘‘ humanity,” in its 
proper original sense and state, is from heaven, divine, and is 
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regarded collectively as the Logos, or in the Logos, and the first, 
the “ heavenly Adam.” 

*‘Change of heart,’ or ‘‘of mind,’’ which is the truer 
meaning of *‘ repentance ” and conversion, on their inner, spiritual 
side. 

** Strain every nerve,” a better, stronger presentation of the 
intensity of personal effort necessary to ensure salvation, admis- 
sion into the kingdom, by regeneration, or the preparation of 
the Probationary Path. 

2. The Epistles—Note the following as more in harmony 
with the ‘‘ Wisdom,” the Divine or Ancient Wisdom, spoken of 
by the Apostle Paul. 

Romans.—‘ They had bartered the reality of God for what 
is unreal’’; as aclearer result of the lack of that ‘‘ discrimina- 
tion”’ and ‘indifference’ emphasised in the ‘‘ Probationary 
Path.” 

“The lower self,”’ and ‘‘ the inmost self,’’ almost theosophi- 
cal phrases for the two opposing selves in man’s constitution, the 
lower, and higher; as also “the earthly” and ‘the spiritual 
natures,” by one of which men are conceived as being controlled. 

** Neither the lower ranks of evil angels, nor the higher,” a 
more distinct recognition of a hierarchy of angels, as taught by 
the Occultist ; as also “‘the forces of nature,” an approach to 
the ‘‘ elemental forces or spirits” of the Occultist. 

“The glory which is soon to be manifested im us,” not 
‘* revealed to us,”’ the former being more mystical and true; and 
the whole paragraph which more clearly sets forth the theosophic 
conception of the ultimate evolution of all creation up through 
man into divinity, and that of the lower creatures being depen- 
dent in this Round on the redemption or liberation of mankind 
into divine sonship, and “not of its own choice but by the will 
of Him who so subjected it,” the will of the Logos which is at 
the back of all evolution. 

Corinthians.—‘‘ When among mature believers we do speak 
words of wisdom ; a wisdom not belonging to the present age, 
nor to the leaders of the present age,” recognising the ancient 
and divine Wisdom, the body of esoteric truth, handed down 
from age to age from the beginning, and of that inner circle of 
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the initiated, the regenerate and spiritual, for whom are reserved 
“the truths hitherto kept secret,’ and for which Theosophy 
claims to stand to-day a witness. 

See also note on “the unspiritual man,” as “the psychical 
or soulish,” or in other and Eastern language “‘ kamic.” 

Also mark the many places where “self-control ”’ is correctly 
substituted in the text, a virtue emphasised equally in the 
Scriptures and in Occultism as so important for all spiritual 
development. 

“If so-called gods exist either in heaven or on earth (and, 
in fact, there are many such gods and many such lords),” a 
strikingly distinct declaration, in more plain language, of the 
existence of many gods as taught in Occultism, but called angels 
and archangels, etc., by Christians; surely a great revolution of 
thought as to the existence of these various orders and classes of 
‘“‘divine”’ beings between man and God. 

**Man does not take his origin from woman, but woman 
takes hers from man,” which would be more in harmony with 
and favour the teaching of the original and prehistoric early races 
of mankind being bi-sexual or hermaphrodite and androgynous, 
7.¢., male-female Man before ‘‘ the fall,” as in any true translation 
of chapters i. and ii. of Genesis; and so in Genesis ii., 21-23 of 
the later “‘ separation of the sexes,” of ‘“‘ woman from man,” at 
the fall. 

‘* Those who get themselves baptised for the dead,” a clearer 
reference to the early practice of substitutionary baptism under- 
gone voluntarily by believers for unbaptised dead. 

“The animal body is sown,” a more correct translation and 
a truer analogy to the grain sown, the astral body (not the gross 
physical body) regarded as the grain or seed sown out of which 
emerges the spiritual body; whilst nothing is more satisfactory 
than the truth to the original in the translation throughout of 
the definite and determinate “‘the Christ,’ connecting thus with 
“the Logos,” ‘‘the Word” and such other descriptive and 
official titles as ‘‘the Messiah,” “‘the Anointed,” all having the 
same reference. 

Ephestans.—‘‘ The spirit of wisdom and penetration through 
an intimate knowledge of Him”; a better representation of the 
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deep and characteristic insight of the “ gnosis,” mystical or 
spiritual knowledge. 

“Has appointed Him universal and supreme Head of the 
Church, which is His body, the completeness of Him who 
everywhere fills the universe with Himself,” more prominently 
setting forth the Logos of our system as its Creator, Redeemer 
and Immanent Life in harmony with the cosmogony of all 
ancient religious systems. 

“The Prince of the powers of the air, the spirits that are 
now at work,” or the teaching that there are elemental nature 
spirits continually surrounding and influencing man for better or 
worse, through his lower, his desire nature, and collectively 
spoken of as ‘‘ the spirit,” and ‘‘ the prince,” or “ archon”; here, 
of the elemental spirits of the air, which act collectively, or 
according to a fixed law, as do the hosts of the other elements of 
nature, earth, water and fire. 

** True knowledge,” “‘ clear knowledge and keen perception,”’ 
as in Piilippians and other epistles, a rendering more true to the 
character of the ‘‘gnosis” of the Greek, direct, first-hand 
knowledge. 

Hebrews.—‘‘ It is impossible to keep bringing them back to 
a new repentance,’ which removes the serious difficulties of 
former versions, making the impossibility due not to an arbitrary 
decree or a solitary relapse, but to the working of a lawof nature 
and habit; ‘‘a conviction of the reality of things which we do not 
see,”’ in which not only is this passage brought into accord with 
the cardinal teaching of the Mystic and Occultist, that the real is 
the spiritual and unseen, but Faith is identified with that inner 
conviction of spirit, the spiritual faculty of ‘“‘ discrimination” 
which is awakened to action and which is the “ opening of the 
mind’ to discern the real, as the first step on the Path to 
Salvation. 

There are many other such significant changes, e.g., 
‘* Magians”’ a distinctive proper name having a particular signifi- 
cation; ‘‘ Iota” also having an occult signification in connection 
with certain brotherhoods in the East, in ancient and even 
modern times, and here preserved in the text; ‘‘ Gehenna,”’ which 
has a more local and specific reference than “hell” has in the 
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modern popular mind; “demon” in place of “ devil,” in the 
text, having a very different and often worthy signification of 
old. 

And in the notes, which, with the general arrangement of 
this version, are an admirable feature, such an alternative as 
‘“*Nazorean”’ for ‘‘ Nazarene,’’ which would have been better as 
true to the Greek, and connecting with the ancient order of 
Nazarites. 

These, however, will amply suffice to show how near a 
translator, gifted with something more than mere scholarship, 
may get to the mind of the writer and catch the spirit of his 
teachings, when they have to do with profounder hidden forms of 
truth, with the teachings of the ‘‘ Wisdom,” and how he can 
clothe them so as to bring them down and present them more 
patently, in language more suitable to the people and the present 
day ; aresult which cannot but be, not only to their advantage, 
but to the dissemination among Christian people of ideas and 
allusions that have been too long obscured by false and archaic 
renderings. 

II. As to its failures —There are, however, other passages in 
which this version seems to miss or obscure certain sides of 
truth, the inner meanings of things, as much or more than the 
others. 

For instance, “‘ little ones,” ‘‘ little child,” “‘despised ones,” 
‘the childlike,’’ all which, as being specific, technically well- 
understood terms, referring to the newly initiated of ancient 
orders, the newly-born, the regenerate, the ‘‘ babes” or “little 
ones in Christ,” should have been distinguished by appropriate 
types. 

‘“* The only Son,” and ‘‘ the only begotten Son,” which, both 
in harmony with the original, and with the ancient teaching that 
the Second Logos is begotten not by ordinary generation, but by 
emanation, and from One only, the Father, should have been 
rendered ‘‘ begotten alone,” or “‘ from one parent only.” 

**Solemnly, solemnly,” a very poor and wrong rendering of 
that ancient and very significant word or title “‘ Amen” (the hidden 
deity), thus connecting with Am and the Hindu Aum or Om. 

“Rudimentary notions” (Col., ii. 20), which both in the 
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author’s thought and language, has the same meaning and 
reference as his “‘ powers of the air,”’ or nature elementals spoken 
of in neighbouring passages. 

“We long to put on over it our dwelling which comes from 
heaven,” surely a misconception, as though the heavenly body 
were to be put on over the physical ! 

“‘ Complete,” in several passages, which should have re- 
mained ‘“‘ perfect,” thus retaining the original reference to the 
initiates, the regenerate or spiritual, for whom “the perfect ” 
was a well-known term. 

But with a few other exceptions like these, it must be gratify- 
ing to all who are familiar with ancient and occult forms of 
thought, or who, truly mystical, seek to penetrate into the 
mysteries ‘of the Words of the Kingdom, and to look at 
all things and beings from the inner and spiritual standpoint, 
not according to their appearance, ‘‘after the flesh,” out- 
wardly, but according to reality, what they are in themselves, 
thus to find a version of the Christian Scriptures approxima- 
ting so well to “‘the truth as it is in Jesus,” and to the ideal 
of what a translation of such writings should be. For un- 
doubtedly the similarity in many respects of the teachings of 
these documents to ancient Christian and other philosophical 
schools of thought is made more apparent by such a version, 
both in the addresses of ‘‘ the Christ,’’ and the Epistles of Paul. 
Similar ideas, terms and phrases are thus more clearly noted in 
all; and thus these systems are brought into relationship and 
affinity to an extent not suspected before by the vast majority. 
And as our knowledge of these ancient systems increases, and of all 
the surrounding conditions of earliest Christianity, that relation- 
ship and perhaps parallel may become more apparent, tending more 
fully to elucidate the Scriptures and thus improve the translation 
still further. 

And if, aided by the present rapidly accumulating knowledge 
of these things, future versions are as successful as this one in 
catching the spirit, and revealing the inner teachings of original 
Christianity, connecting it‘thereby as far as is just with earlier 
and contemporary modes of religious and philosophic thought, 


nothing but good to the cause of truth, and the spiritual interest 
3 
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of man, can come from such attempts. This must happen, as, 
thanks to the labours of Mr. Mead and many others, our know- 
ledge and understanding of past and forgotten forms of faith, 
which are being unveiled by literary and archeological “ finds,” 
advances, and as the spiritual insight of the race and especially 
of devout students, and critics of the Word, within and without 
the Church, increases. 


CLERICUS. 


CONCERNING H. POG, 


Stray THouGHTS ON THEOSOPHY 


EE 


I (Wisdom) love them that love me.—Prov. viii. 17. 


Where there is mystery, it is generally supposed that there must also be 
evil— Byron. 


Let us for a few minutes turn our thoughts together to the 
woman without whom in every probability there would have been 
no Theosophical movement to-day as we understand it. Let us 
consider briefly the crude and blundering question: ‘‘ Do you 
believe in Blavatsky ?”’ 

To me this question sounds strange, sounds even, if I may 
say so, vulgar. ‘‘ Blavatsky ?”? No one who knew her, knew her 
thus tout court. For her enemies even, while she lived, she was 
Madame Blavatsky, or at least H. P. Blavatsky; while for her 
friends and lovers she was Helena Petrovna, or H. P. B., or the 
“Old Lady’’—which last once gave occasion to a pretty 
witticism of a friend, who slyly remarked that it would have been 
awkward had Madame been Monsieur. 

When then such an uncompromising question as this is put 
to us, how are we to answer it in utter honesty, if, as is the case 
with most of us who have studied the subject, we refuse to adopt 
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either the ignorant position of blind prejudice, which thinks it 
answers infallibly by screaming the parrot-cry of “trickster,” or 
the, to me, still more ignorant view of blind credulity, that once 
on a time tried to parade our Theosophic streets proclaiming the 
Bandar-log mantra ‘“‘ H. P. B. says,’”’ as the universal panacea for 
every ill and solvent of every problem—a species of aberration 
which I rejoice to say, has long ceased from troubling us ? 

To this question, the only answer that the vast majority of 
our present-day fellowship can give, is perhaps somewhat on these 
lines: We never knew Madame Blavatsky personally, and now 
at this late date, in face of the absolutely contradictory assertions 
made concerning her by her friends and her foes, it is not to be 


expected that we can pronounce magisterially on a problem > 
which has baffled even her most intimate friends, or solve an | 


enigma which is as mysterious as the riddle of the ancient Sphinx. 


What we know is, that in spite of all that people have said | 


against this extravagantly abused woman for upwards of a 


quarter of a century, the fundamentals of Theosophy stand firm, | 


and this for the very simple reason that they are entirely | 


independent of Madame Blavatsky. It is Theosophy in which | 
we are interested, and this would remain an immovable rock of | 


strength and comfort, an inexhaustible source of study, the 
most noble of all quests, and the most desirable of paths on 


which to set our feet, even if it were possible, which it is not, | 


conclusively to prove that H. P. Blavatsky was the cleverest | 


trickster and most consummate charlatan of the ages. 

For surely even the most prodigal of sons may recall dim— 
nay, even bright—memories of the glories of the mansions of his 
father’s house; his report need not be necessarily false because he 
is in exile, feeding with the “‘ swine,” and grown like unto them. 
He may by chance have eaten of the “ moly”’; his memory of 
home may be coming back. Nay, in this case, it had come back, 
though seemingly in a chaotic rush, for in fact and truth—and 
this is what really counts in the whole matter—it has awakened 
the same memory in many a one of us, his fellow exiles, who 
bless him for the story—a true “‘ myth ”’—which he has told. 

All this and more, even the most cautious of us can answer, and 
so set H. P. B.’s testimony concerning herself, the ‘‘ memories ” 
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concealed within her books, which memories none but the know- 
ing can know, against, on the one hand, the faults of their scholar- 
ship—for she was no scholar and never claimed to be one, a fact 
that makes her work the more extraordinary rather than helps 
to clarify the problem—and, on the other hand, against the twenty 
years old inimical report of a member of a society which is now 
distinguished but was then in its infancy. Indeed the enigma of 
H. P. B. is ridiculously far from being so simple as the fervent 
believers in the infallibility of that very one-sided account would 
have it to be. 

The enigma of H. P. B. is, even for those who knew her 
most intimately, insoluble, as anyone may see for themselves by 
reading the straightforward objective account of her given by her 
life-long colleague in the work, H. S. Olcott, in his Old Diary 
Leaves. No one has in any way given so true a portrait of 
H. P. B. in her ordinary daily life as has our President- Founder ; 
it is an account of utter honesty, hiding nothing, palliating 
nothing, but painting in bold strokes the picture of that to me 
most humanly loveable bundle of inexplicable contradictions ; 
that puzzling mixture of wisdom and folly; that sphinx clad in 
motley; that successful pioneer of a truly spiritual movement 
(who was yet to all appearances the least fitted to inagurate such 
an effort, because of her almost mischievous delight not only in 
outraging the taboos of conventional thought, but also in setting 
at nought the canons of deportment which tradition has decreed 
as the outer and visible signs of a spiritual teacher); that frequent 
cause of despair even to her best friends, and yet in spite of her 
utter incomprehensibility the most winsome of creatures. 

As for myself, when I am confronted with the notorious 
S.P.R. Report—though I must confess that I rarely hear any- 
thing about it now-a-days—I have a very simple answer to make ; 
and it runs somewhat on these lines. 

You who believe in the S.P.R. investigator’s account say that 
Mme. Blavatsky was a trickster. You did not know her per- 
sonally ; nor as a matter of fact did the Committee who adopted 
the investigator’s account. Even the investigator himself had to 
get the data on which he based his theory from others when he 
arrived at Madras. It is thus all at second hand at the best; 
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even the investigator saw nothing at first hand. Like the 
investigator, and like you who believe in his theory, I too was 
not there; I, therefore, have no means of judging at first hand. 
I can only put the very ample written testimony and the still 
ampler unwritten evidence of her friends who were present in 
favour of H. P. B. against the accusations of two dismissed 
employés adopted by the missionaries, and afterwards endorsed 
by the S.P.R. investigator, who at that time seems to have had 
no first-hand acquaintance with the simplest psychic phenomena, 
and to have felt himself compelled to exhaust every possible 
hypothesis of fraud, even the most absurd, before giving Mme. 
Blavatsky the benefit even of the slightest doubt. 

Since those days, however, such a change has come over the 
general opinion of the S.P.R. with regard to psychic matters, 
and Dr. Hodgson himself has so fundamentally altered his own 
position owing to his now mature first-hand experience, that one 
need not be held to be departing entirely from an impartial 
judgment in thinking it more probable that Dr. Hodgson’s in- 
experienced hypotheses with regard to Mme. Blavatsky are not 
to be preferred to the many years of testimony in her favour 
brought forward by her friends in all countries. 

Oh, but—someone will say under the influence of this 
notorious Report—they were all deluded, hypnotised. She was 
on the showing of the evidence helped by many skilful con- 
federates all over the world; it was all a clever system of 
deception. 

This is indeed the main burden of the hypotheses put for- 
ward by this Report ; on all occasions, confederates, trap-doors, 
etc., hypnotism. Anything, everything, but the admission that 
H. P. B. was, even at times, so common a thing as an ordinary 
spiritualistic medium! No; she must be proved lower even than 
that—an unmitigated fraud in every direction. Even an impar- 
tial outsider must feel inclined to exclaim: Swurtout pas trop de 
zéle, Messieurs les Inquisiteurs! We have throughout presented 
to us the picture of nothing but a cunning préstidigitatrice, with 
elaborate preparations and carefully planned surprises, carried 
out by astute confederates. It is true that this host of confeder- 
ates has never been brought into court; they have disappeared 
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into the invisible. Indeed they have, and that too not metaphori- 
cally; or rather, perhaps they have never been anywhere 
else than in the invisible, for did not H. P. B. call them 
elementals? 

Be that as it may be, I for my part when investigating a 
subject prefer first-hand evidence. I have, therefore, as opposed 
to the endorsers of and the believers in this Report, so to speak, 
investigated H. P. B. at first hand. For three years I practically 
never left her side; I worked with her in the greatest intimacy, 
was her private secretary. The picture which the Report paints 
of H. P. B. flatly contradicts all my own personal experience of 
her, and therefore I cannot but decline to accept it. 

I went to her after the publication of the Report, three years 
after, when the outcry was still loud and suspicion in the air; 
for the general public of that day, believing in the impossibility 
of all psychic phenomena, naturally condemned H. P. B. without 
any enquiry. I went with an accurate knowledge of the Report 
and of all its elaborate hypotheses in my head; it could not have 
been otherwise. But a very few months’ first-hand acquaintance 
with H. P. B. convinced me that the very faults of her character 
were such that she could not have possibly carried on a carefully 
planned fraud, even had she wanted to do so, least of all an 
elaborate scheme of deception depending on the manipulation of 
mechanical devices and the help of crafty confederates. 

She was frequently most unwise in her utterances, and if 
angry would blurt out anything that might come into her head, 
no matter who was present. She did not seem to care what 
anyone might think, and would sometimes accuse herself of all 
kinds of things—faults and failings—but never, under any circum- 
stances, even in her wildest moods, did she ever utter a syllable 
that in any way would confirm the speculations and accusations of 
Dr. Hodgson. I am myself convinced that had she been guilty 
of the things charged against her in this respect, she could not 
have failed, in one or other of her frequent outbursts or confi- 
dences, to have let some word or hint escape her of an incrimi- 
nating nature. Two things in all the chaos of her cosmos stood 
firm in every mood—that her teachers existed and that she had 
not cheated. 
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But the irreconcilables will 'say: Oh, she was too cunning 
for you; and, besides, she glamoured you. 

The irreconcilables are of course privileged to say anything 
their fancy may dictate; it is far easier to be seemingly wise at 
a long distance and to imagine things as one would desire them 
to have been, than to have, like myself, to try to solve the 
actual.problem that was daily before my own eyes for three 
years and more, and the further and still more complex problem 
contained in a most voluminous literary output, every page of 
which one has read, and many of which one has had one way or 
other to edit. What, however, has always been a personal proof 
to myself of H. P. B.’s bona fides is a purely objective thing, 
incapable of being explained away by impatiently casting it into 
the waste-paper basket of psychological theoretics. 

To all intents and purposes, as far as any objective know- 
ledge was concerned, I went to work with H. P. B. asan entirely 
untried factor. I might, for all she knew to the contrary, have 
been a secret emissary of the enemy, for she was to my know- 
ledge spied on by many. In any case, supposing she had been a 
cheat, she must have known that it was a very dangerous 
experiment to admit an untried person to her most intimate 
environment. Not only, however, did she do this, but she over- 
whelmed me with the whole-heartedness of her confidence. She 
handed over to me the charge of all her keys, of her MSS., her 
writing desk and the nests of drawers in which she kept her most 
private papers; not only this, but she further, on the plea of being 
left in peace for her writing, absolutely refused to be bothered 
with her letters, and made me take over her voluminous corre- 
spondence, and that too without opening it first herself. She not 
only metaphorically but sometimes actually flung the offending 
missives at my head. I accordingly had frequently to open all her 
letters and not only to read them but to answer them as best I 
could; for this strange old lady cried out with loud outcry to be 
relieved of the burden of letter writing, that she might write her 
articles and books, and would wax most wrathful and drive me out 
whenever I pestered her to answer the most pressing correspon- 
dence or even to give me some idea of what to reply in her 
name. 
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Now I am not saying it was right of a woman who day by 
day received a large batch of letters, some of them—many of them 
—containing the most private thoughts of men and women all 
over the world, admitting the reader to the intimacy of their inner 
life,* thus to entrust them to a young man comparatively ignor- 
ant of life and almost entirely unable to deal with them, otherwise 
than each morning, so to speak, to beard the lion in his den—for 
the Old Lady was leonine—and persist in parading the most 
important of this correspondence before the eyes of H. P. B., to 
her ever-increasing annoyance and a regular periodical outburst, 
when both correspondence and secretary were first committed to 
an infernal w. p. b., and finally some sort of a compromise arrived 
at. 

I grumbled then, but now I rejoice, for so I learned in short 
time what might otherwise have taken me many long years to 
acquire ;—but it seemed to me, and still so seems, to have been 
somewhat rough on her correspondents, unless indeed in many 
cases the fool had to be answered according to his folly and I was 
a useful fool for the answering side of the business. 

But be this as it may be, it convinced me wholly and surely 
that whatever else H. P. B. may have been, she was not a cheat 
or trickster—she had nothing to hide ; for a woman who, accord- 
ing to the main hypothesis of the S.P.R. Report, had had con- 
federates all over the world and had lived the life of a scheming 
adventuress, would have been not only incredibly foolhardy but 
positively mad to have let all her private correspondence pass into 
the hands of a third party, and that, too, without even previously 
opening it herself. 

All this and much else proved to me that H. P. B. was assur- 
edly not acheat and a trickster, certainly not while I knew her ; and 
in every probability was not in the past when I did not know her. 
Of one thing, however, I am certain, that I know far more about 
H. P. B., her life and work, than those members of the S.P.R. 
who have persistently done their best to disgrace her before the 
world, and that their hypotheses are ludicrously insufficient to 

* When some of her bitterest foes were attacking her—men and women who 
previously had poured forth their confidences into her unwilling ears—she exclaimed 


tome: ‘‘God! how they must respect me!’? They knew she would not make use of 
their confessions against them. 
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unriddle that sphinx of the nineteenth century, H. P. Blavatsky, 
who was at the lowest computation not only as interesting as a 
dozen Mrs. so and so’s, on whom the S.P.R. have expended so 
much energy, but who further was the chief means of opening 
many windows into the greatness of things, no one of which wil 
be shut again, for the life- work of the greatest of her detractors 
in the S.P.R. does but ever more and ‘more support her own 
contentions. 

* Do you believe in H. P. B.?” Yes; I believe in H. P. B. 
As for H. P. Blavatsky, I have no more high opinion of her than 
had H. P. B. herself, for she straitly distinguished the two ; but 
I reject with scorn the ludicrous attempt to explain even H. P. 
Blavatsky by calling her a trickster and a common charlatan. I 
believe firmly in H. P. B.’s bona fides; but above all things I 
believe with all my soul in the great things she fought for, in the 
deep mysteries of which she gave tidings. I should, however, 
like always to be allowed, if I can, to state them in my own 
way, and, if I am able, to support them in my own way, for I 
frequently dissent from H. P. B.’s methods and from her manner. 

She was filled with imperfections, even as we all are, but she 
was great. Even her imperfections were great ; and being great, 
when she touched a height it was a great height. There was 
something colossal, titanic, even cosmic about H. P. B.at times; 
indeed I have sometimes had the apparently whimsical notion 
that she did not belong to this planet, did not fit into this evolu- 
tion. But, indeed, who shall unriddle the enigma of H. P. B.? 
What did she not touch at times? Multiplex personality in con- 
tact with multiplex personalities—as complex perchance as man’s 
whole nature, in miniature at least ! 

I make the surface critic an unconditional present of the 
faulty apparatus of her controversial writings—though that is 
perhaps somewhat too generous a gift on all occasions. She was 
no scholar, had no training at school, or college, or university ; 
was no scientist, had presumably never witnessed a laboratory 
experiment in her life; she was no mathematician,* no formal 


* Indeed, her favourite habit was to count on her fingers. On one occasion 
when she was engaged on a chapter of The Secvet Doctrine, she called her niece into 
her room and addressed her somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Here, my dear, you are a 
mathematical pundit ; where does the comma go? I am certain of the figures but 
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philosopher of the schools, could not most probably have told 
you the difference between the positions of Kant and Schopen- 
hauer had you asked her,—and yet she wrote on all these things, 
and frequently with the greatest acumen. 

Of all this I make a present to the critic; I class all this as 
mostly ephemeral, as what will to a large extent pass away, as 
what has in some measure already passed away, for science has 
grown much in later years and is now denying many things that 
she denied, and affirming many that she affirmed twenty years 
ago. But the giant’s grip of the whole scheme of things, the 
titanic sweep of world-processes envisaged, the cyclopean piling 
of hypothesis on hypothesis till her hypothetical Ossas and 
Pelions reached to heaven, and to the heaven of heavens—the 
fresh atmosphere of life and reality with which she surrounded 
her great expositions—all this I claim for her enduring reputation. 
She was a titan among mortals ; she pointed the way to me and 
to many others, and that is why we love her. Setting forth on 
the way she showed, we know she lied not as to the direction. 
Our titan was elemental, as indeed are all titans; but in laying 
foundations it is necessary to have giants, and giants when they 
move cannot but knock over the idols in the shrines of the dwarfs. 

Let me then speak of a subject of which I presumably know 
as much as even the most industrious adverse critic of H. P. B.’s 
work—her literary remains. I have carefully read all she has 
written ; much of it I have edited, some of it I have read many 
many times. I think I may say without any undue boasting that 
no one knows better than I do the books from which she quotes 
and the use she makes of quotations. She was, indeed, more or 
less medizeval or even, at times, early Christian, in her quotation 
work ; let us grant this fully in every way—though perhaps we 
are a little inclined to go too far in this now-a-days. But what I 
have been most interested in in her writing is precisely that 
which she does not quote from known sources, and this it is 
which forms for me the main factor in the enigma of H. P. B. 


can’t see where the confounded comma comes in.” This was the value of 7, 
the circular measure of two right angles, and anyone who has read the learned 
disquisition of the matter in The Secret Doctrine will be somewhat puzzled to account 
for the fact that the writer knew so little of mathematics as to confuse the decimal 
point with a comma! 
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I perpetually ask myself the question: Whence did she get her 
information—apparent translations of texts and commentaries the 
originals of which are unknown to the Western world ? 

Some ten years ago or more the late Professor Max Miiller, 
to whom all lovers of the Sacred Books of the East owe so deep 
a debt of gratitude, published his most instructive set of Gifford 
Lectures, entitled Theosophy or Psychological Religion. These I 
reviewed in much detail in a series of three articles in this 
Review. The aged Professor wrote to me a kindly note on the 
subject, taking exception to one or two points, and we exchanged 
several letters. 

He then expressed himself as surprised that I should waste, 
as he thought, what he was good enough to call my abilities on 
‘‘ Theosophy,” when the whole field of Oriental studies lay before 
me, in which he was kind enough to think I could do useful 
work. Above all, he was puzzled to understand why I treated 
seriously that charlatan, Mme. Blavatsky, who had done so 
much harm to the cause of genuine Oriental studies by her parodies 
of Buddhism and Vedanta which she had mixed up with Western 
ideas. Her whole Theosophy was a réchauffé of misunderstood 
translations of Sanskrit and Pali texts. 

To this I replied that as I had no object to serve but the 
cause of truth, if he could convince me that Mme. Blavatsky’s 
Theosophy was merely a clever or ignorant manipulation of 
Sanskrit and Pali texts, I would do everything in my power to 
make the facts known to the Theosophic world; for I naturally 
did not wish to waste my life on a ‘‘ swindle’”’—the epithet he 
once used of “‘ Esoteric Buddhism”’ at an Oriental Congress. I 
therefore asked him to be so good as to point out what in his 
opinion were the original texts in Sanskrit or Pali, or any other 
language, on which were based either the ‘ Stanzas of Dzyan”’ 
and their commentaries in The Secret Doctrine, or any of the three 
treatises contained in The Vovtce of the Silence. I had myself for 
years been searching for any trace of the originals or of frag- 
ments resembling them, and had so far found nothing. If we 
could get the originals, we asked nothing better; it was the 
material we wanted. 

To this Professor Max Miiller replied ina short note, point- 
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ing to two verses in The Voice of the Silence, which he said 
were quite Western in thought, and therefore betrayed their 
ungenuineness. % 

I answered that I was extremely sorry he had not pointed 
out the texts on which any sentence of the ‘“‘ Precepts” or any 
stanza of the ‘‘ Book of Dzyan”’ was based; nevertheless, I 
should like to publish his criticism, reserving to myself the right 
of commenting on it. 

To this Professor Max Miiller hastily rejoined that he begged 
I would not do so, but that I would return his letter at once, as 
he wished to write something more worthy of the Review. I, 
of course, returned his letter, but I have been waiting from that 
day to this for the promised proof that H. P. B. was in these 
marvellous literary creations nothing but a sorry centonist who 
out of tags of misunderstood translations patched together a 
fantastic motley for fools to wear. And I may add the offer is 
still open for any and every Orientalist who desires to make 
good the, to me, ludicrous contention of the late Nestor of 
Orientalism. 

I advisedly call these passages enshrined in her works mar- 
vellous literary creations, not from the point of view of an enthu- 
siast who knows nothing of Oriental literature, or the great 
cosmogonical systems of the past, or the Theosophy of the world 
faiths, but as the mature judgment of one who has been for 
some twenty years studying just such subjects. Nor can it be 
maintained with any show of confidence that the Stanzas and their 
Commentaries and the Fragments from what is called the Book 
of the Golden Precepts are adequately paralleled by the writings 
of spiritualistic mediumship; they are different from all these, 
belong to a different class of transmission. 

The Stanzas set forth a cosmogenesis and anthropogenesis 
which in their sweep and detail leave far behind any existing 
record of such things from the past ; they cannot be explained as 
the clever piecing together of the disconnected archaic fragments 
still preserved in sacred books and classical authors; they have 
an individuality of their own and yet they bear the hall mark of 
an antiquity and the warrant of an economy which the Western 


world thinks to have long passed away. Further, they are set in 
@ 
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an atmosphere of commentary apparently translated or para- 
phrased from Far Eastern tongues, producing a general impression 
of genuineness that is difficult for a scholar who has sufficiently 
overcome his initial prejudices to study them, to withstand. 

As for the Fragments which purport to be treatises of a 
mystic Buddhist school, they too bear on their faces every mark 
of genuineness, even in their heretical nature and in the self-con- 
fession of their sectarian character. It is far more difficult to 
believe they are forgeries begotten of a Western brain than to 
believe they are, if not literal translations, at least free versions 
from genuine documents, perhaps of the Aryasanga School— 
sermons for pupils on the Path. 

Almost without exception I find that people who loudly 
condemn H. P. B., when asked have you read these things, 
answer: “Oh, I really can’t be bothered to read anything that 
woman wrote ; she was an impostor ”’; or, ‘‘ No, I have not read 
these things; and any way I am not an Oriental scholar, but 
Professor Max Miiller in The Nineteenth Century,” etc., etc. 

All of which is rather in favour of H. P. B. than against her, 
for there must be something almost superhuman on the side of 
one who can arouse such blind prejudice in otherwise fair-minded 
folk. 

The enigma of H. P. B., which no Report or a thousand such 
reports can solve, among many other riddles, presents us im limine 
with the question: Whence did H. P. B. become possessed of 
these things? What is the most simple hypothesis to account 
for it all? If you say she was a spiritualistic medium,—then you 
must extend this term enormously beyond its ordinary connota- 
tion, and translate it into a designation of great dignity, and 
carry it up into the heights of exalted genius; for nothing short 
of this, I am convinced, will satisfy the unprejudiced enquirer. 

I have tried every hypothesis and every permutation and 
combination of hypotheses of which I have heard or which I 
have devised, to account for these truly great things in H. P. B.’s 
literary activity, and I am bold to say that the only explanation 
that in any way has the slightest pretension to bear the strain of 
the evidence is that these things were dictated to, or impressed 
upon, her psychically by living teachers and friends, most of whom 
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she had known physically. It is true that, as she herselt stated, 
and as was stated through her, she at times got things tangled 
up badly, but she strove her best to do her best in most difficult 
circumstances. 

Indeed, one of the most interesting facts in the whole 
problem is that she was herself as much delighted with the 
beauty of these teachings and amazed at the vastness of the con- 
ceptions as anyone else. If she herself had invented them, she 
often would say, then she was a world-genius, a master, instead 
of being, as she knew she was, the very imperfect servant who 
simply declared there were true masters to serve. She might 
repudiate everything else, but this she never gainsaid. Doubtless 
she has distorted many things, has not heard correctly, has 
transmitted them imperfectly, for she was ever very ill and 
harassed, the object of never-ceasing attack, treachery, and ingrati- 
tude, in addition to being naturally of a very fiery and tem- 
pestuous nature. All of which things make it all the more sur- 
prising that so much was achieved and not that more was not 
accomplished. The powers that were used must thus have been 
very great, perhaps an earnest and foreshadowing of what may 
be accomplished in the West if found necessary, and an absolute 
departure from the conventional conditions of the contemplative 
life as a means of illumination. 

H. P.B.was a warrior not a priestess, a prophetess rather than 
seeress ; she was, moreover, most things you would not expect as 
an instrument for bringing back the memory of much that was most 
holy and wise in antiquity. She was indeed as it were the living 
symbol of the seeming foolishness of this world, whereby the wisdom 
was forthshadowed. In this birth, I am persuaded, I shall never 
look upon her like again; she alone has given me the feeling of 
being in contact with some one colossal, titanic, at times almost 
cosmic. I have sometimes wondered whether this strange being 
belonged to our humanity at all—and yet she was most human, 
most loveable. Had she run away from some other planet, 
so to speak? Did she normally belong to this evolution? 
Quien sabe ? 

To all of such questions none of us who knew her and loved 
her can give any sure answer; she remains our sphinx, our mys- 
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tery, our dearly loved Old Lady. She was not a teacher in any 
ordinary sense, for she had no idea of teaching in any orderly or 
systematic fashion; indeed she detested the very idea of being 
considered a spiritual or ethical teacher, cried out loudly against 
it, protested she was the least fitted of all to be called to such an 
office. No, she was better than that, better than any formal 
instructor, for she was as it were a natural fire at which to light 
up enthusiasm for the greater life of the world, a marvellous 
incentive to make one grip on to the problems of self-knowing, a 
wonderful inspirer of longings for return, a true singer of the 
songs of home; all this she was at times, while at times she 
intensified confusion. 

It is some thirteen years since H. P. B. departed from her 
pain-racked body, and yet somehow or other with each year my 
affectionate remembrance of her does but increase, and I ever 
look back to her and her work for inspiration to revive the feeling 
of greatness and large-heartedness, and that fresh atmosphere of 
freedom from conventionality which meant spring-time and 
growth and a bursting of bonds, and a flowing of sap, and the 
removing of mountains as the young shoots burst from their tiny 
mustard seeds and shook the earth heaps from their shoulders. 
It was the virile life in her, the breadth of view, the quick adapt- 
ability, the absence of prudery and pietism, the camaraderie, the 
camp-life as it were of those earlier days, that made the blood 
circulate in the veins, and the muscles tense for strenuous 
hardship and advance into regions ever more and more unknown. 

But why do I, who am no hero-worshipper, allow myself 
thus enthusiastically to write of my ‘ occult mother-in-law,” as 
she humorously called herself? I know not, except that these 
are Stray Thoughts on Theosophy, and my thoughts not un- 
frequently stray to her who set my feet on the way, and that in 
writing about her I have revived some deeper feelings than I had 
intended to arouse, for my main object was to lead up toa sugges- 
tion concerning White Lotus Day, a suggestion which has already 
been adopted by the President-Founder at the last General Meet- 
ing of the Society. This paper, however, was written before I 
received the Report of that meeting, and when I had already 
written as follows: 
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As the years roll round, on May the 8th, the day of her 
departure from her body, many gatherings of Theosophists 
celebrate H. P. B.’s memory, and we call it White Lotus Day, 
though why precisely I know not. Perhaps it might have been 
better to have followed the Platonists and have chosen her birth- 
day for this keeping of her memory green; but be that as it may 
be, it was never intended by her friends to be a day of lamenta- 
tion—and, indeed, I do not think that any so regard it, and sure 
it is that H. P. B. herself would have screamed out against any 
such absurdity. Equally would she, I think, have cried out against 
any attempt at making such a gathering an occasion for pietism 
or hero-worship. Indeed, I know no one who detested more 
than she did any attempt to hero-worship herself—she positively 
physically shuddered at any expression of reverence to herself as 
a spiritual teacher ; I have heard her cry out in genuine alarm at 
an attempt to kneel to her made by an enthusiastic admirer. 

But would H. P. B. desire to keep this day for herself, and 
thus to inaugurate the idea of starting a sort of calendar of 
Theosophical ‘ saints,” and of adding to May 8th many other 
dates of departures of distinguished colleagues? I think not; 
I have somehow never been able to persuade myself that H. P. B. 
could approve of White Lotus Day as it is. But since it does 
exist, I would suggest that its utility might be vastly increased 
by keeping it as the day on which we specially call to mind the 
memory of all our well-known colleagues who have left the body 
—not only of H. P. B., though of her first and foremost, but of 
T. Subba Row, of W. Q. Judge, though he did grievous wrong, of 
Piet Meuleman of Holland, of many others. Let us make it a 
time of keeping clean the memory of the links of the chain, a 
day of the history-making of those who are as yet comparatively 
the few, but who will ere long be the great majority of our 
Theosophical Fellowship. White Lotus Day if you will, but 
Commemoration Day as well. - 

At the same time our President-Founder was settling it all 
at Adyar on these lines, and the suggestion is now a fact accom- 
plished. But enough for the moment of these Stray Thoughts 


concerning H. P. B. 
G. R. S. Mzap. 
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mire HOUSE OF THE PAST 


OnE night a Dream came to me and brought with her an old and 
rusty key. She led me across fields and sweet-smelling lanes, 
where the hedges were already whispering to one another in the 
dark of the spring, till we came to a huge, gaunt house with 
staring windows and lofty roof half hidden in the shadows of 
very early morning. I noticed that the blinds were of heavy 
black, and that the house seemed wrapped in absolute stillness. 

** This,’ she whispered in my ear, “‘ is the House of the Past. 
Come with me and we will go through some of its rooms and 
passages ; but quickly, for I have not the key for long, and the 
night is very nearly over.” 

The key made a dreadful noise as she turned it in the lock, 
and when the great door swung open into an empty hall and we 
went in, I heard sounds of whispering and weeping, and the 
rustling of clothes, as of people moving in their sleep and about 
to wake. Then, instantly, a spirit of intense sadness came over 
me, drenching me to the soul; my eyes began to burn and smart, 
and in my heart I became aware of a strange sensation as of the 
uncoiling of something that had been asleep for ages. My whole 
being, unable to resist, at once surrendered itself to the spirit of 
deepest melancholy, and the pain in my heart, as the Things 
moved and woke, became in a moment of time too strong for 
words. 

As we advanced, the faint voices and sobbings fled away 
before us into the interior of the House, and I became conscious 
that the air was full of hands held aloft, of swaying garments, of 
drooping tresses, and of eyes so sad and wistful that the tears, 
which were already brimming in my own, held back for wonder 
at the sight of such yearning and patient sorrow. 

“Do not allow all this sadness to overwhelm you,” 


whispered the Dream at myside. ‘‘ It is not often ‘ They’ wake 
4 
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They sleep for years and years and years. The chambers are all 
full, and unless visitors such as we come to disturb them, they will 
never wake of their own accord. But, when one stirs, the sleep 
of the others is troubled, and they too awake, till the motion is 
communicated from one room to another and thus finally 
throughout the whole House. . . . Then, sometimes, the 
sadness is too great to be borne, and the mind weakens. For 
this reason Memory gives to them the sweetest and deepest sleep 
she has, and she keeps this old key rusty from little use. But, 
listen now,” she added, holding up her hand, “‘ do you not hear 
all through the House that trembling of the air like the distant 
murmur of tumbling water? ”’ 

Even before she spoke, I had already caught faintly the 
beginning of a new sound; and, now, deep in the cellars beneath 
our feet, and from the upper regions of the great House as well, I 
heard the whispering, and the rustling and the inward stirring of 
the sleeping Shadows. It rose like a chord swept softly from 
huge unseen strings stretched somewhere among the foundations 
of the House, and its tremblings ran gently through all its walls 
and ceilings. And I knew that I was listening to the slow 
awakening of the Ghosts of the Past. 

Ah me, with what terrible inrushing of sadness I stood with 
brimming eyes and listened to the sweet dead voices of the long 
ago. . . . For, indeed, the whole House wasawakening ; and 
there presently rose to my nostrils the subtle, penetrating Odour 
of Age ; of letters, long preserved, with ink faded and ribbons pale ; 
of scented tresses, golden and brown, laid away, ah how tenderly ! 
among pressed flowers that still held the inmost delicacy of their 
forgotten fragrance; the scented Presence of lost memories— 
the intoxicating incense of the past. My eyes o’erflowed, my 
heart tightened and expanded, as I yielded myself up without 
reserve to these old, old influences of sound and smell. These 
Ghosts of the Past—forgotten in the tumult of more recent 
memories—thronged round me, took my hands in theirs, and, 
ever whispering of what I had so long forgot, ever sighing, 
shaking from their hair and garments the ineffable odours of the 
dead ages, led me through the vast House, from room to room, 
from floor to floor, 
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And the Ghosts—were not all equally clear tome. Some 
had indeed but the faintest life, and stirred me so little that they 
left only an indistinct, blurred impression in the air ; while others 
gazed half reproachfully at me out of faded, colourless eyes, as if 
longing to recall themselves to my recollection; and then, 
seeing they were not recognised, floated back gently into the 
shadows of their room, to sleep again undisturbed til] the Final 
Day, when I should not fail to know them. 

‘* Many of them have slept so long,” said the Dream ever be- 
side me, “‘ that they wake only with the greatest difficulty. Once 
awake, however, they know and remember you even though you 
failto remember them. For it is the rule in this House of the 
Past that, unless you recall them distinctly, remembering 
precisely when you knew them and with what particular causes 
in your past evolution they were associated, they cannot stay 
awake. Unless you remember them when your eyes meet, unless 
their look of recognition is returned by you, they are obliged 
to go back to their sleep, silent and sorrowful, their hands 
unpressed, their voices unheard, to sleep and dream, deathless 
and patient, till 

At this moment, the words of my Dream died away suddenly 
into the distance, and I became conscious of an overpowering 
sensation of delight and happiness. Something had touched me 
on the lips, and a strong, sweet fire flashed down into my heart 
and sent the blood rushing tumultuously through my veins. My 
pulses beat wildly, my skin glowed, my eyes grew tender, and the 
terrible sadness of the place was instantly dispelled as if by 
magic. Turning with a cry of joy, that was at once swallowed 
up in the chorus of weeping and sighing round me, I looked 
and instinctively stretched forth my arms in a rapture of happi- 
ness towards . . . towards a vision of a Face ‘ 
hair, lips, eyes; a cloth of gold lay about the fair neck, and the 
old old perfume of the East—ye stars, how long ago—was in her 
breath. Her lips were again on mine; her hair over my eyes ; 
her arms round my neck, and the love of her ancient soul pouring 
into mine out of eyes still starry and undimmed. Oh, the fierce 
tumult, the untold wonder, if I could only remember ! 

That subtle, mist-dispelling odour of many ages ago, once so 


” 
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familiar . . . before the Hills of Atlantis were above the 
blue sea, or the sands of ages had begun to form the bed of 
the Sphinx. Yet wait; it comes back; I begin to remember. 
Curtain upon curtain rises in my soul, and I can almost see 
beyond. But that hideous stretch of the years, awful and sinister, 
thousands upon thousands. . . . My heart shakes, and I am 
afraid. Another curtain rises and a new vista, further than the 
others, comes into view, interminable, running to a point among 
thick mists. Lo, they too are moving, rising, lightening. At last, 
Ishallsee . . . alreadyI begintorecall . . . the dusky 
skin. . . . the Eastern grace, the wondrous eyes that held the 
knowledge of Buddha and the wisdom of Christ before these had 
even dreamed of attainment. As a dream within a dream, it steals 
over me again, taking compelling possession of my whole being 


the slender form . . . the stars in that magical 
Easternsky . . . the winds whispering low among the palm 
trees . . . the murmur of the river’s waves and the music of 


the reeds where they bend and sigh in the shallows on the golden 
sand. Thousand of yearsago. It fades a little and begins to 
pass; then again seems to rise. Ah me, that smile of the 
shining teeth . . . those lace-veined lids. Oh, who will help 
me to recall, for it is too far away, too dim, and I cannot wholly 
remember ; though my lips are still tingling, and my arms still 
outstretched, it again begins to fade. Already there is the look 
of sadness too deep for words, as she realises that she is unrecog- 
nised . . . she, whose mere presence could doubtless once 
extinguish for me the entire universe . . . and she goes back 
slowly, mournfully, silently to her age-long sleep, to dream and 
dream of the day when I must remember her and she must come 
where she belongs. 

She peers at me from ths end of the room where the Shadows 
already cover her and win her back with outstretched arms to 
the sleep of the ages in the House of the Past. 

Trembling all over, and with the strange odour still in my 
nostrils, and the fire in my heart, I turned away and followed 
my Dream up a broad staircase into another part of the House. 

As we entered the upper corridors I heard the wind singing 
over the roof. Its music took possession of me until I felt as 
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though my whole body were a single heart, aching, straining, 
throbbing as if it would break; and all because I heard the wind 
singing round this House of the Past. 

‘But, remember,’’ whispered the Dream, answering my 
unspoken wonder, “ that you are listening to the Song it has sung 
for untold ages into untold myriad ears. It carries back so 
appallingly far; and in that simple dirge, profound in its terrible 
monotony, are the associations and recollections of the joys, 
griefs and struggles of all previous existence. The wind, like the 
sea, speaks to the inmost memory,” she added, ‘‘ and that is why 
its voice is one of such deep spiritual sadness. It is the song 
of things for ever incomplete, unfinished, unsatisfying.” 

As we passed through the vaulted rooms, I noticed that no one 
stirred. There was no actual sound, only a general impression of 
deep, collective breathing, like the heave of a muffled ocean. 
But the rooms, I knew at once, were full to the walls, crowded, 
rowsuponrows . . . And, from the floors below, rose ever the 
murmur of the weeping Shadows as they returned to their sleep, 
and settled down again in the silence, the darkness, and the dust. 
The dust. . . . Ah, the dust that floated in this House of 
the Past, so thick, so penetrating ; so fine, it filled the throat and 
eyes without pain; so fragrant, it dulled the senses and stilled 
the aching of the heart ; so soft, it parched the tongue, without 
offence; yet so silently falling, gathering, settling over every- 
thing, that the air held it like a fine mist and the sleeping 
Shadows wore it for their shrouds. 

** And these are the oldest,” said my Dream, ‘“‘the longest 
asleep,” pointing to the crowded rows of silent sleepers. ‘‘ None 
here have wakened for ages too many to count; and if they did 
wake you would not know them. They are, like the others, all 
your own, but they are the memories of your earliest stages 
along the great Path of Evolution. Some day, though, they will 
awake, and you must know them, and answer their questions, for 
they can never die till they have exhausted themselves again 
through you.” 

“Ah,” I thought, only half listening to or understanding 
these last words, ‘‘what mothers, fathers, brothers may then 
be asleep in this room; what faithful lovers, what true friends, 
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what ancient enemies! And to think that some day they will 
step forth and confront me, and I shall met their eyes again, 
claim them, know them, forgive, and be forgiven . . . the 
memories of all my Past * 

I turned to speak to the Disati at my side, but she was 
already fading into dimness, and, as I looked again, the whole 
House melted away into the flush of the eastern sky and I 
heard the birds singing and saw the clouds overhead veiling the 
stars in the light of the coming day. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
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CRANIOLOGY is known to be one of the most difficult branches of 
comparative anatomy, and many systems of measurement and of 
classification have been devised in order to register the direction 
and extent of the modifications of skull-formation which are seen 
to accompany the general increase of intelligence. Skulls may 
be brachycephalic (relatively wide) or dolichocephalic (relatively 
long). The protrusion or non-protrusion of the jaws define the 
prognathous or the orthognathous type. The capacity or the 
circumference of the skull may be considered, or the angle at 
which the face is set, and so on. These measurements and 
natural classifications have been of great service to ethnology 
owing to the constancy with which the cranial type is per- 
petuated, as are also distinctive colour-characteristics and the 
nature and colour and shape of section of the hair. As an 
example, it is said that certain tribes in the Egypt of to-day 
exhibit the precise cranial type of Egyptians of thousands of 
years ago. Hartmann points out that many scientific men have 
sought to establish the noteworthy distinction that dolicho- 


* For No. I. see the last number. 
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cephalic anthropoids are found in Africa (Gorilla, Chimpanzee) 
and brachycephalic anthropoids in Asia (Orang Utan: Borneo). 
This distinctive characteristic is held to agree with the geo- 
graphical and ethnological conditions of the continents in ques- 
tion. But another curious point arises when colour is considered. 
The skin of the Chimpanzee is of a dull, yet light, flesh-colour, 
while the hair is mostly black. But in the case of the more 
lethargic Orang Utan the skin is of a grayish-blue colour and 
the hair is reddish-brown or tawny. This colour-distinction, 
while also noteworthy from the ethnological point of view, 
curiously recalls the description of the flat-faced (wide-headed ?) 
bluish-skinned humanity of the Lemurian third Race. This, 
however, suggests far more than one would care to advance as 
exactly probable on the basis of the persistence of skull-types and 
colour-distinction. 

Endeavour has already been made, but without generally 
satisfactory result, to relate these varying measurements in some 
way to the ascending degrees of intelligence. Following our 
series of skulls in the order in which they were considered, one 
can see that the true cranial capacity is gradually increased. 
The prognathous development, still marked among savage 
people, becomes orthognathous in the higher European type. In 
the same order, the facial angle is gradually improved; the 
sharply retreating forehead is thrown forward; and from low- 
crowned heads of a brutish cast there is a gradual transition to 
the high-domed head of the civilised man. And so on with 
many other details which might be noted. But no one of 
these standards, alone, is sufficient as an index of intelligence. 
They are all involved in the general movement already de- 
scribed, and for which no single descriptive term can well be 
used, owing to the many independent variations of its different 
particulars. But if, in the case of a normally constituted man, 
the stage of this movement and the proportions of the cranium 
are taken into consideration, together with the all-important 
questions of Temperament and Quality, then it is found that 
one has a most reliable and useful indication of the general 
mental status and ability of the individual. More minute 
particulars are afforded by more minute examination of the head. 
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With the nature of this cranial development in mind we 
may take a further step towards our consideration of the phreno- 
logist’s localisation of faculties—a faculty being regarded as a 
mode or aspect of the play of intelligence. This step consists of 
a brief review of the principal features or stages of the intelligence- 
scale as these succeed, both according to the Sociological view of 
the origin and development of human society, and in harmony 
with the Theosophical view. According to the latter, this de- 
velopment follows from the awakening of the dormant life by the 
incessant interaction of man’s Astral and Mental vehicles. Each 
reacts upon the other; the desires and feelings stimulating the 
mind to contrive their gratification, and the mind in all its earlier 
reaction intensifying the sensuous and emotional life. The two 
are at first inextricably interwoven in the Kama-Manas, from 
which freedom has to be effected at a much later state of awaken- 
ment; but certain elements of the consciousness are, neverthe- 
less, actually derived from the Manasic system, and certain others 
are actually derived from the Kamic system of the man’s being. 
This distinction we shall have to regard. But quite apart from 
consideration of the sources of consciousness, the Sociological 
and the Theosophical accounts of the stages of its development 
are practically the same. Either may so suitably be illustrated 
by the other, that our review may be taken to repyenenes in broad 
outline the sense of both. 

Man’s physical nature is founded, individually and racially, 
on the primitive functions Nutrition, Self-protection and Repro- 
duction, upon which organic life generally may be said to depend. 
These instincts the savage shares with animals and plants alike, 
and in his primitive state they summarise his motives: satisfy 
them and he sleeps; deprive him, and he is all activity. These 
imperious, basic instincts are noted at the foot of our diagram of 
the consciousness-scale whose stages we are to review. 

Arising from this, the simplest forms of family life put upon 
man other charges. Something of the nature of family affec- 
tions _is slowly aroused. He has to defend others as well as 
himself, and is compelled to alertness and determination in his 
savage methods. He has also to provide for others and must 
acquire and hoard the wherewithal, as do the animals about him 
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who are similarly circumstanced. The activities thus forced upon 
him beget and strengthen both the power and the habit of so 
acting. Consciousness has somewhat extended the method of 
expressing the basic instincts, and the new habits or new powers 
are thus scaled on our diagram above the simple instincts from 
which they are derived. To the left is also noted the more 
Manasic element which would simultaneously be called into 
activity by the need for contriving necessary weapons and imple- 
ments. This and dexterity in their use would call for studied 
observation of the properties of things, the habits of living 
creatures, and the nature of the environment in which the man 
was placed. 

At a later stage the conditions become more complex. 
Families combine into societies or tribes for mutual protection 
and help. The tendency is toa less nomadic life and towards © 
the establishment of a social organisation. Offensive and 
defensive measures are more organised, and, with Manas becom- 
ing more active, more warily conducted. For the same reason, 
provision for emergency and for the future becomes more 
elaborate and more systematic as fixed habitations and security 
afford means and opportunity. The pains of incipient civilisation 
are already felt in the multiplication of wants, and keener wit 
will establish rude arts and crafts to supply them. The earlier 
weaving and colouring, building and husbandry, and so on, be- 
speak developing constructive and mechanical ingenuity. These 
are noted to the left, on the more definite MAnasic side. There 
we see also that memory is now keeping systematic register of 
observation and experience, and that awakening reason has 
worked upon the record. Without this none of the other phases 
of the expanding consciousness could have been expressed. 

In this way one can represent the gradual attainment of 
higher and higher degrees of active power and ability. In course 
of time a point is reached when something of the order of a 
national life is established, with its more stable, more complex 
and more highly organised effectiveness in every division. Here 
the individual or ‘‘ personal’ element is powerfully strengthened 
among the units, owing to the high degree of active mentality 
which is called into play and which modifies every expression of 
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the growing life. The combative, hostile element is modified 
with much more of diplomatic reserve. Industrial, commer- 
cial activities expand to measures which require organised 
guidance and administration. Ingenuity perfects all mechanical 
means and adjuncts on every hand. An ideal element directs 
the more permanent building, and architectural systems result. 
The reasoning, reflective, intellectual powers are brought into 
full activity on the MAnasic side, and the primitive movements 
have now been elaborated, refined and organised almost beyond 
recognition. 

It is not represented, of course, that any given societies 
advance in precisely this rigid order. We are considering in the 
wider sense the stages through which humanity passes in its 
ascent to the civilised condition. The social and intellectual 
development, and all that springs from the gradual strengthening 
and refining of the subtler vehicles, proceed by slow gradations 
which are infinitely modified according to time, place and circum- 
stance. Further, the promise of life is always in advance of the 
immediate realisation. At each of the stages represented there 
is felt the dawning of the next, inspiring efforts in the one which 
evoke and establish the active powers that constitute the state 
that succeeds. The rude arts and crafts and implements of the 
savage are the forerunners of our own, and at every level attained 
in the ascent the future is already present in its ideals and in its 
sense of further purpose. The interplay of these agencies is far 
too intricate and varied to be shewn in any diagram. But, 
taking this human movement as a whole, we see by the evidence 
presented by study of savage and undeveloped peoples that 
certain definite levels of attainment are successively reached, and 
that each is superseded in turn by the achievement of a general 
expression of life which is higher still. Considering the matter 
in this light, the stages of our tabulation will not be found 
incorrect. So far as we have followed our scale, this represents 
many features of such a civilisation as our own as merely the 
elaborated enginry of promptings which can be traced back directly 
to primitive, savage instincts,—a view that may not appear very 
flattering. But it has been truly said of the average man, that 
on small provocation he will discover to you the savage,—and 
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not very far beneath the surface. A great deal of what is 
admired as “‘enterprise’’ would be considered quite aboriginal, 
if it were quite honest. The means employed are more elaborate 
if less direct, and the gratifications so strenuously and untiringly 
sought are more numerous. But the old Adam is well dis- 
cernible through the new manceuvres. He has merely become 
insatiable. 

But every fault contains the germ of its own correction, 
and in this insatiableness apparently lies the hope of the situa- 
tion. The determination and ingenuity that explore all means, 
and the critical discernment that declares the insufficiency of 
every fulfilment, will find other and better means and will strive 
for possessions that abide. Hitherto the efforts have been 
directed to wider and wider grasping of material prizes, and the 
ingrained methods have so far been those of strife and contest 
that the “‘ civilised’ idea of even Peace itself masquerades in all 
the ugly accoutrements of war. But in this state of wearing 
unrest, which eternally mocks the heart’s desire, man learns 
that his seeking must take new direction. From the strenuous 
futility of the outer contest he recoils upon himself, seeking 
within for the rest which was sought in vain without. This is 
the turning-point in the curve by which the expansion of con- 
sciousness might be represented, the turning-point *twixt immer- 
gence and emergence. However dimly or however variously it 
may at first be sensed, the further progress is by attention to the 
Self, by perfecting the expression of the inner Self, by fuller and 
fuller realisation within the Self of that higher stage which, as 
ever before, already dawns in the ideals of the present. 

From the Theosophical side we know the terms of this new 
direction and the end which man achieves by this new con- 
vergence of endeavour. The former objects and the former 
methods are relinquished as higher ends are seen together with 
the orderly and certain means of their attainment. The new 
convergence is towards the realisation of that truly spiritual state 
which is above the illusions of the three worlds of birth and 
death—a Self-realisation which has to be effected in the ‘‘ here” 
and “ now.” 

The further stages of our scale, to which we must again turn, 
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are completed in harmony with this view. We know that the 
earlier striving results in building a strong and stable sense of 
individuality, but that this is identified with the separative semi- 
hostile characteristics born of its origin in desires. It is thus the 
self-assertive, ‘‘ I’’-making ‘ personality,’’ whose nature is 
essentially selfish. And it is this strong personality, with its 
irritable self-assertiveness, its love of dominance over others, its 
impatience of opposition and restraint, its emulativeness and 
selfish ambition, which provides so much of the “ character” of 
our time. On our diagram this personality is noted to the right, 
over the forceful propensities from which it is so largely derived. 
Obviously, whatever merits of strength of will, power, fixity, may 
be possessed in this masterful personality, these need to be largely 
leavened and controlled by the higher Manasic development before 
it can subserve spiritual purposes, or even before it can be of 
much comfort either to its possessor or to others. The nature of 
this leavening and controlling development can be gathered from 
the Manasic side of the scale. The intellect, stimulated by the 
ideals which present themselves to consciousness, develops fore- 
sight and intuitional activity. This is intellect becoming pro- 
phetic as it apprehends from within. At the same level we see 
consciousness occupied with the refining and self-perfecting ideals 
to which reference has been made, forging from them those con- 
structive, creative powers of imagination which have given to the 
world its noblest art and its most inspiring literature. The true 
poet was ever a prophet too, whatever the form in which the 
“‘poetry’’ might be sung. The constructive and organising 
ability has risen to the power of making the ideal, the moral 
world articulate on earth, and the product is Art in its highest 
form, but Art-Moral—than which, as Ruskin would have it, 
there is none other. 

At the next level we find Manas applying its ideals to the 
human family ; realising the actuality of moral law; establishing 
sympathy, service and moral obligation as the ruling principles of 
life. Here are the springs of those higher emotions whose thought 
is benediction, whose speech is that of love, whose acts are 
gift and helping. And here are Faith and Hope and sweetest 
Charity enthroned—memories, perchance, of an ‘‘ I have known.” 
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Above, the crowning of this convergence is unified in devo- 
tion to spiritual life, voluntary obedience to spiritual law. 
Variously apprehended by minds variously prepared, or unpre- 
pared, this is the religious sense, the sense of reverence to a 
‘‘ Highest.” It represents the loftiest state to which man 
normally attains. It is the level at which he contacts a yet 
further Source, whence flow to him in unbounding measure 
whatever of spiritual light and grace he is able to receive. 

As this is the highest level reached, so is it also the last. 
It is the final expression of the MAnasic development in normal 
evolution, the direct illumination of the mind by that which is 
truly Spiritual. It is this gracious inflow from above which 
softens the acerbities of the strong personality developed during 
the earlier period, joining tenderness to strength, adding sym- 
pathetic insight to power of rule, and bending executive ability 
to loving service in the ways of peace. 

But there is an immediately antecedent stage wherein the 
personality first apprehends and is first influenced by a dawning 
consciousness of these higher principles, giving rise to what we 
term “‘conscience’’; namely, the sense of personal alliance with 
moral or spiritual purposes. Hence personal honour, justice 
and integrity. But this conscientiousness, however estimable and 
necessary, is, from its very nature, strongly coloured with the 
personal idiosyncrasies. The ability to adhere to principles of 
some sort, is one thing; but a true and comprehending insight 
of moral and spiritual lawis quite another. The forceful personal 
inclination is frequently mistaken for grasp of moral principle, 
and a tyrannical harshness or a blind tactlessness of method 
announces the confusion. There is needed the further illumina- 
tion of the higher Manasic development already described before 
the personality, with all its poor trappings of ‘‘ character,” is lost 
in the shining agent of the universal life. In the one condition, 
the commanding will and the power of organised rule may be 
allied with right intention, but there is wanting the discrimina- 
tion that flows from deeper insight. In the later state, sympathy 
and insight establish the ascendancy of a higher wisdom which 
bends the lower nature to other and more perfect expression. 
The distinction, finally, is that between self-assertion and 
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self-sacrifice, and this will be of interest in our later consideration 
of Caste. 

Regarding our scale as a whole, it is obvious that it repre- 
sents the three lower planes within which normal human evolu- 
tion proceeds. Not only so, but its general divisions accord 
recognisably with the account of the different vehicles or bodies 
by means of which that evolution is effected. At the lowest 
level we have the physical body, indicated by its merely animal 
needs and functions. At the next we have the psychic body 
shewn in the passional propensities which are aroused so largely 
by the play of memory. Higher, the mental body is represented 
by the developed intellectual faculties, though these are deeply 
involved with the psychic nature and largely occupied with its 
gratification. At the highest level we are dealing no longer with 
concrete and material interests but with abstract concepts and 
ideals, with the principles of life, and with moral and spiritual 
monitions derived more from the inner nature. This may be 
taken as representative of the causal body. We know that the 
phases of ordinary consciousness have an inextricably mixed 
content and derivation, and that at no level could it be said that 
one or another factor is sharply and clearly dominant to the 
exclusion of the others. All are variously interwoven in the web 
of conscious life. Nevertheless, these four principal factors are 
clearly traceable in the correspondence marked on the left, 
although each so merges into the other that sharp lines of 
demarcation are hardly possible. Adopting this view of the 
significance of the scale as a whole, it is interesting to note the 
upward development of its right division in particular. This 
appears to represent the relation of the individual to the scheme 
of the three planes. The unit can be followed from his physical 
genesis through successive stages that develop in him the powers 
by which he adapts himself to each in turn. These powers 
stamp him with ability and fashion him with strength. Later, 
his nature is more highly mentalised, and he becomes the 
masterful personality with its strong will and developed indi- 
vidual power. But later still, as we saw, this personality is 
merged in and made one with the causal body; and so it is 
represented that the individual experiences life after life beget 
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strength and power and stability in this receptacle of the radiant 
Spiritual life of the state which is higher still. 

The object of presenting this scale was, as stated, to help in 
a general consideration of the phrenological localisation of the 
faculties. The scale is actually a tabulation of the evolutionary 
stages referred to in connection with it—a tabulation which is of 
course very incomplete, but which is held not to be incorrect. 
But, as a matter of fact, our scale is also a ‘‘ phrenological head ” 
with the ‘faculties’? marked in their actual places and relative 
positions. If the socket of the eye is marked in close under 
“observation ”’ and a line is drawn boldly from its left, just out- 
side the lettering, right over the curve and down on the right 
side terminating under the initial letter of ‘ instincts,” the side 
view of a human skull is outlined, and the base of the brain- 
cavity is also shewn by the lower row of lettering. And this 
‘‘head” is marked with the “ faculties,” either separately or 
grouped, exactly as phrenology has located them. On the score 
of precision a little allowance must be made for the roundness of 
a skull and the flatness of a diagram; and, to effect legibility, 
the wording sometimes violates the true proportions of the areas 
indicated. Further, the horizontal writing is not adapted to the 
concentric phrenological arrangement which accords with Fiske’s 
explanation of the concentric nature of brain-development ; hence 
the marking of our “‘head” has a rigid rectilinear disposition 
which would not be seen on a skull upon whose segments the 
** faculties ’’ were accurately inscribed. But notwithstanding all 
this, our ‘‘ head’’ indicates the general levels and relative posi- 
tions of the empirical localisations without any such inaccuracy as 
would vitiate this identification with what has been termed the 
evolutionary consciousness-scale. In most cases ordinary phreno- 
logical terms are used in the diagram (either group-terms or sub- 
divisional-terms) but exigencies of space compel the omission of 
a large amount of detail which would further emphasise this 
identity. It will be useful to define more minutely the connota- 
tion of our scale with phrenological terminology, italicising the 
latter. ‘‘ Nutrition” at the base of the brain (lower anterior area 
of the temporal bone) is alimentiveness, subdivided into desire for 
liquds, and for solids; dipsomania, or gluttony, if uncontrolled, 
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** Self-protection”’ is destructiveness ; executiveness at its anterior, 
implacable exterminating ferocity at its posterior area. ‘* Repro- 
ductive”’ instincts are placed in the cerebellum and are amative- 
ness, subdivided in sex-tendencies. Immediately above, on the 
occipital, is a large group of domestic and other propensities which 
could not be crowded into the diagram on account of their being 
on the occipital area at the back of the head. These groups 
express adaptation to the stages of life indicated; with family 
life, family affections ; with national life, public spirit and patriotism, 
and soon. Above these (parietal area) phrenology locates the 
various selfish sentiments, ambition, love of display, self-esteem, 
dignity, etc., which so powerfully colour all performance. These 
are closely associated with great personal fivmmess, initiative and 
power of will. Below “ firmness ”’ is the group which, collectively, 
is consctentiousness : and “‘ circumspection ”’ is cautiousness with its 
subdivisions, the general meaning being the same. 

Our group of hostile and other propensities stands for com- 
bativeness with its courage, offensive and defensive phases. The 
next group to the left is secretiveness ; the next to the left acquisi- 
tiveness ; and the next constructiveness, each being subdivided much 
according to the terms of the diagram. 

‘* Observation” covers an entire group of perceptive faculties ; 
form, size, weight, colour, order, number, etc. ‘‘Memory” has 
many subdivisions, /istorical memory, memory of flaces, etc., 
associative memory, and so forth. ‘Intellect’? has comparative, 
critical, planning subdivisions. Wit and humour (not on diagram) 
are at a point which connects the intellectual, ideal and constructive 
groups, and this position is interesting in view of the various 
definitions of the sense of humour itself. Foresight and intuttion 
succeed. ‘‘ Humanitarian ”’ is benevolence with sympathy, liberality, 
etc., included; this benevolence is construed as charity in its 
widest and loftiest sense. ‘‘ Moral principles” in the same line 
cover faith and trust, and a separate area allocated to hope—the 
latter immensely influencing the expression of the life. At the 
highest point the more spiritual element is crowned with worshp, 
or, as it is sometimes termed, reverence, or veneration. And this 
upper frontal portion of the brain, be it noted, is the last to be 
developed, according to the account quoted. 
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One cannot here enter upon further detail, but the more this 
is considered the more clearly does one see that the phrenological 
areas are disposed in a perfectly regular and highly interesting 
order which is homogeneous and consistent from base to crown. 
It is difficult to frame a nomenclature which shall make this 
order apparent, and many will not be troubled to ascertain what 
is really meant by the terms currently employed. If a man is 
told that he has large ‘‘ destructiveness,” he perhaps thinks him- 
self suspected of some ungovernable inclination to damage and 
smash and destroy things; andif one mentions ‘‘ combativeness,”’ 
his thought flies to suspected infatuation with the delights of the 
prize-ring. Well, with men of a certain temperament and 
organisation, these interpretations might be appropriate. But, 
on the other hand, no man would succeed in forcing the redress 
of some great public wrong in the teeth of organised hostility and 
opposition unless he had large ‘‘ combativeness,” and ‘‘ destruc- 
tiveness,” and other sturdy qualities, to carry him through the 
task. These basilar qualities are needed for any high achieve- 
ment. Dominant, they make the criminal; bent to other ends 
they go to the making of the hero, or the poet, or the saint. 
Their power can be transmuted to any level.* Their energy will 
tend to flow along this line or that, or to be expressed in one 
way or in another, according to the mind, considered as a whole, 
to which they belong. The words used by the phrenologist must 
therefore be construed in the above sense. They roughly indicate 
mental powers which may be exercised in various ways if the 
corresponding areas are full; powers which will scarcely be 
available at all in any direction in the converse case. Each 
power throws its influence over the entire field of thought, and 
of action. A “faculty”? which is strengthened or brought into 
activity by one particular mode of exercise therefore becomes a 
power available in the terms of any other level. It is this subtler 
alchemy, this inner transmutation from plane to plane along the 
ascending lines of our scale, which was symbolised in much 
ancient cryptic writing, and which is symbolised again in physi- 
cal nature by the resolution of chemical Radium into chemical 
Helium. For “ the evolution of life,’ one might almost as well 
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write “the transmutation of power.” Everything is already con- 
tained within us, as Helium in Radium, and the suggestions 
chiselled on the outside of our skulls need but to be applied 
within. | 

From these many details and considerations we must return 
to our scale and the question of the localisation of faculties, and 
we have to ask ourselves whether the latter really looks the vague 
and meaningless inconsequence which it is so often suspected of 
being. Phrenological work has been proceeding steadily for about 
a century, and during that period innumerable people have 
verified these localisations for themselves, probably in millions 
of separate observations, in substantial accord. The phreno- 
logist has always been reproached with being merely empirical, 
but never with having stolen his ideas by anticipation. Now, if 
all these observers have been incompetent, or have been deluded ; 
if the brain is mot an organ of the mind; if the skull is mot an 
index of the brain; if for any other reasons cranial psychology is 
not a science; how comes it that the phrenologist’s scale is the 
evolutionary scale, point after point, line after line, level after 
level ? How is it that he discovers the individual, with this 
curious and unfaltering precision, to be an epitome of the entire 
scheme in which he is a unit? How does it arise that his locali- 
sations agree with the physiological account of the order of 
brain-development in relation to the growth of intelligence ? And 
how should he also happen to associate the later-developed skull- 
areas independently evidenced by craniology with correspondingly 
later psychological development ? And how does it come about 
that his scale represents, in striking harmony with Theosophical 
teaching, the scheme of the three planes of normal evolution 
and the relation of the individual thereto ? 

Soberly reviewed in their detail, the correspondences which 
have been indicated are too many-sided, too numerous, and too 
precise to be put away as mere coincidence of no particular 
signification. Coincidences of this manifold and extensive order 
must indicate some natural relation between the phenomena so 
intimately interlinked. Whereas these different sciences have, as 
it were, repudiated cranial psychology, characterising it as un- 
philosophical, empirical, it is the latter which is finally the more 
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philosophical, for it gives to each of the others a new and closer 
human meaning and links them together into a living and yet 
more significant whole. Craniology is little more than a tale of 
dead men’s bones with an appendix of inferences as to the bones 
of men alive, and it does not suspect the existence of its own 
evidences. Studies of the brain seem to end where they begin, 
in studies of the brain; but the study of the brain-development 
of living men in relation to their living thought is considered — — 
somebody else’s business; perhaps the psychologist’s. So psycho- 
logy slowly wheels, with immense dignity, from one general theo- 
retical view of mind and thought to another equally fascinating 
general theoretical view of mind and thought, but without the ghost 
of an idea how to give practical help to the man in the street in 
his particular mental difficulty. The Church offers no account 
of religious mania beyond that this is exceedingly unfortunate, 
evidently some mental disorder which may be due to the 
machinations of the d——1 himself, but which is none of its 
affair. And, to many, the more criminal a criminal looks, the 
worse criminal is he. Educationalists are only beginning to 
suspect a difference between the mere possession of knowledge 
and the ability to apply it when possessed. And so these wonder- 
ful processes are engineered side by side in the solemn conviction 
that neither stands in any direct relation to the others. But 
phrenology, studying the living, thinking creature, correctly re- 
lates skull-formation to brain-development, brain-development to 
mental processes and to actions, and then applies its practical 
psychology to the questions of education, religion, criminology, 
character-building, and so forth, with uniform success. 

We shall further test these localisations in our consideration 
of Temperament and Caste, and it is for this later purpose that 
the phrenological terms were detailed. Meanwhile they are set 
forth as evidence of a profound natural law which deserves the 
most careful consideration. 


'G Dyne. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE LAND OF THE DEAD 


THE northern mountains still guarded from foes that country 
which I called the Land of Battles ;* but the mines were no longer 
worked. The riches of the country lay in its fair fields of corn 
and grapes, of orchards and roses whence perfumes of great price 
were distilled. From the cities, which had increased in number 
and size, poured forth works of the craftsman’s hand; metal and 
glass work, lace and silk, and carpets of delicate hues. The 
designs and secrets of the crafts were ancient ; they were handed 
down from less prosperous times, The people were rich and 
contented; no bitter cry of the poor and outcast was heard 
among them. It was almost forgotten that in the reign of the 
king’s great-grandsire the crying was loud and piteous. The 
bands of robbers were forgotten, the great rebellion, the murder 
of the Crown Prince, the hanging of the leader of the outlaws, 
these were half-forgotten history. The king who crushed the 
outlaws would never have heeded the cry of the people; but the 
watchful gods who fashion the weft and warp of earthly matters 
slew him by a fever, and his second son, a reformer, reigned in 
his stead. He dealt not harshly even with the criminals, whom 
he banished to other lands, greatly to the grief of the people who 
received them. The land began to heap up riches; in the reign 
of the king of whom I tell there was no poverty, and little violent 
crime. 

Religious forms, as a sobering and refining influence, were 
carefully observed ; education was conducted on practical lines, 
likely to produce such qualities as would make men successful 
citizens, prudent heapers-up of wealth, sober and law-abiding. 
Each child was taught the duty he owed to himself, as regards 
his body and his mind. The land to the south and west was 
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well tilled, and therein were many dwellings, all full of comfort, 
and many full of luxury. The north, too, was well populated, for 
here were the great carpet and silk-weaving industries, and the 
workers of metals. The eastern portion of the land was little 
known; the people troubled themselves little concerning other 
countries, or matters that touched not their immediate interests. 
No one starved, either perforce, or for the sake of his work, or 
his faith. Each man’s work was pursued by him as a means of 
gaining wealth; and no one had faith—for faith is knowledge of 
the unseen; and no man of that country heeded that which he 
did not see. The land produced a race of happy well-to-do 
people, but it produced no prophets, seers, saints, poets, 
musicians, or artists. Sometimes, needing amusement after the 
serious pursuits of the day, they would gather together to eat in 
company ; and after they had eaten they would hear a little of 
the music and the songs written in the days when the times were 
evil and sorrowful, and the struggle of life hard. 

Now the king mused with himself concerning the land of the 
east; and at last he sent a band of men, led by a prudent, 
learned, and practical young man, to visit the country and report 
concerning it. They were absent during six months, and at last 
they returned. The king summoned a meeting of the chief 
citizens to hear the report of their leader. He, therefore, stand- 
ing at the right hand of the king, spoke after the following 
fashion : 

‘“* My lord the king,” said he, ‘“‘ we have, at the bidding of 
your majesty, visited the eastern portion of your majesty’s 
dominions. Our report in detail, contained in no less than 150 
carefully scheduled parchments, is here, prepared for your 
majesty’s eyes.” 

The king accepted the parchments, for he knew the way of 
the ruler is, and must be, hard, and he desired to do his duty and 
endure to the end. 

The returned traveller proceeded and said : 

“The geological strata, the climate of the country, the 
water supply, the rainfall, the beliefs, manners and customs of 
the people, the flora and fauna, all things in fact that are to be 
known touching the place, are set forth in the parchments. 
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Therein is more concerning the land than is known by the oldest 
inhabitants. In truth, we may say confidently, that there is 
nothing concerning the place or the people which we do not 
know, and that is in any way hidden from us. This we feel to 
be very satisfactory both to your majesty and to ourselves. But 
that which is less satisfactory is that there is nothing to be 
known of the place or the people which is of any practical 
importance. Still, these parchments when filed in our archives 
for future reference will be of value, in that the men to come will 
know there is no need to waste effort in trying to develope a 
valueless land, and useless people. Also there may be some 
ephemeral interest in a verbal statement touching the place.” 

“There will be undoubted interest,” said the king, ‘in 
hearing your report of this region of our dominions, which we 
feel we have neglected too long.” 

““The place is very barren,” said the traveller, ‘‘and the 
people are few. There are indications, not without interest to 
archeologists, that there once dwelt in the place a prosperous 
people. We found certain ruined cities, and statuary of merit, 
half buried in the sands. The people are a simple wandering 
race; very poor, often perishing of famine; contented to be 
poor, a thing in itself of melancholy import, rendering it a hope- 
less task to raise them to a civilised state of commercial industry 
and competition. Light-hearted in their famine and barbarous 
poverty, giving improvidently when they have aught to give, 
sleeping under the stars, and living as they may from day to day. 
Sorrowful however with an insensate sorrow, not a natural grief 
for their poverty and ignorance, and their lack of commercial 
prosperity and civic life, but sorrowful with a senseless crying 
for a past or hidden glory, which they admit they do not under- 
stand; and they wait for it to be made manifest to them in some 
time to come. They preserve old songs among them telling of 
this time, and they make new ones among themselves to sing by 
their camp fires, and the song-maker has great honour; wherein 
I spied at first some hope, for I thought it was well they saw it 
to be good to fashion songs, since they had no factories in which 
to make marketable goods. Among them, or rather alone in the 
most easternly portion of the land, I found a man of great age 
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who could speak our tongue. This man the people served by 
bringing him food. He is a mad hermit, but he showed us 
hospitality and courtesy. We asked him why he dwelt in the 
land, and he replied that he waited. The place where he abides 
is a reed hut ina dry desert. It is a barren river bed, or mayhap 
an arm of the sea; there is a pile of stones, whereon his hut is 
built, that was once washed by the waters; built that ships 
might stay there, when they sailed up the river with merchandise. 
The land is dry and profitless, the waters have left it; moreover, 
the people declared the place was full of a strange bewildering 
magic left by the people who lived there in the past. They said 
the place where the old man dwells was its heart and core, and 
full of glamour. Needless to say, I did not hold with such idle 
tales, though I own the night we tarried there I had strange 
dreams, which were however easily accounted for by the 
physician, as due to evil vapours.” 

On the steps of the throne there sat at his father’s feet the 
youngest and best beloved son of the king. He listened with 
knitted brows, like one who, like the people of the barren land, 
sought a hidden glory. Now, at these words he spoke: 

“You dreamed strange dreams! What did you dream ?” 

The traveller answered : 

‘** Your royal highness, the dream was mere folly. I thought 
I stood without the reed hut, and saw the waters returning to 
the dry channel. They swept landwards one by one, waves 
clear and green and scarcely touched by foam, and they broke 
on the rocks, and filled the channel, nor did I fear their raging 
as they came towards me. Behind them was a whitedawn; and 
from the dawn passed a swift sailing ship, with a sound of song 
and harping. As it touched the jetty, I saw a man upon the 
deck whose garments shone, and with him were others, a very 
fair company—merchants, I doubted not. But then I woke, and 
it was a dream.” 

As he spoke the prince looked at him earnestly; and when 
he ceased, he rose and cried out: 

** My lord and father, and ye men who hear these things, 
listen to my words, though I be young and unwise. In this 
barren land lies the hope of my father’s kingdom; in this dream 
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was verity, and you, sir, wiser in your sleep than when ye 
fashioned these.” 

And thereupon he tossed the parchments to the floor, and 
they rolled down the steps of the throne. The king was dis- 
mayed, and glad at least it was not his heir who spoke thus in 
the people’s ears. He said: 

**Son, what folly is this? These people are simple, bar- 
barous, and without desire for wealth or goods; and this old 
man, doubtless, a madman.” 

The prince replied : 

““O my father, this land of ours is dead and barren; more 
fruitful is a country where the people watch and hunger for a 
hidden glory. We dream no dreams, my father; we see no 
visions ; we sorrow not, nor are light-hearted. O ye who hear 
my words! neither do the dead dream, nor have they visions; 
those who lie in the earth hunger not nor thirst. And such are 
we!” 

Thereat the king quickly broke up the council, and every 
man departed to his house, talking very busily of the lunacy and 
strange speech of the prince. 

But as for the prince, he rose that night from his bed, and 
took horse; in the moonlight he rode out of the city, his face 
turned eastwards. The words he heard in the barren land he 
placed on record; there is nothing like to them in the 150 
parchments placed by the traveller in the city archives. But 
such as they are they shall be made known to those who will 
wait till I shall set them down. 


MICHAEL Woop. 


I sinc of Hermes . . . boon messenger of the Immortals. Him 

did Maia bear, the modest daughter of Atlas, to the love of Zeus. 
Hail Hermes, Giver of grace, thou Guide, thou Giver of good 

things.—Homeric Hymn to Hermes. (Lang’s Translation, 1899.) 


SWEDENBORG AND THE PLANE OF 
ILLUSION 


To all who have interested themselves in these subjects it presents 
itself as established beyond doubt that in the case of certain 
persons possessed of peculiar natural gifts, it is possible either by 
the immediate interposition of superhuman Powers, as seems to 
have been Swedenborg’s case, or by exercises directed to that 
end (these exercises, however, ordinarily speaking, not being 
likely to succeed unless suggested and assisted by similar Powers) 
as has happened with certain of our own Seers, to open channels 
of perception for things which the ordinary physical eyes cannot 
take cognisance of. Such persons have given us accounts of 
what they saw upon this super-physical plane—things which were 
to them, at the time, quite as real as anything seen by the 
physical eye; and for us, who fully believe in the veracity of these 
accounts, it cannot but be a matter of much interest to enquire 
whether they can be treated as authoritative. By this (of course) 
I mean, can we safely treat them as facts in the physical-plane 
sense, argue about them and draw conclusions from them ? 

If it should prove to be so, it is needless to point out their 
enormous value to us; but the fact is that as soon as we come to 
examine them in detail we find that, though they here and there 
give hints of valuable principles, which may lead to much, yet 
their statements of physical plane facts are often obviously quite 
impossible. This is not a question of the personality of the Seer, 
—not that A. B. sees true and C. D. sees false. It is not possible 
to draw the Old Testament distinction that some are ‘‘ prophets of 
the Lord ” and others ‘‘ false prophets”’; the Saint in his highest 
ecstasy, the Seer in his clearest vision, give always a mixture of 
clear statements of the noblest truth, mingled with others in a 
phraseology purely symbolical, and, along with these, most unques- 
tionable errors. The Seers themselves have recognised this; we 
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cannot put it into stronger language than they have done and 
still do ; and the explanation they give is also common to schools 
far separated from each other in space and time. It is this. 

On the physical plane we are divided one from another and 
from the outer world by substantial walls of flesh and blood ; in 
philosophical language the I and the Not-I are easily dis- 
tinguished. It is true that the physical enclosure has been 
found to be not quite so air-tight as was formerly supposed; the 
thoughts of those about us determine our own in a much larger 
measure than would have been believed fifty years ago; but, on 
the whole, John Smith in his physical body is’a fairly well defined 
entity. But now take John Smith out of his body (either tem- 
porarily or permanently) and he finds himself in a new and very 
confusing world where thoughts and feelings are things; as real 
to him now as chairs and tables were to him in the body. Now 
this, in itself, is no illusion; they ave realities to him; and many 
of these thought-pictures, as we call them, will last longer on 
their plane—the astral—than the chairs and tables will on theirs. 
But if he returns to his body and remembers what he has seen 
and wishes to state it as physical plane fact, see what confusion 
must arise. Mr. Leadbeater gives us a good example of this. 
He says he himself has met on the astral plane very well defined 
and lifelike figures of Jack the Giant-Killer, Robinson Crusoe, 
and the rest—thought-pictures made by the lively imaginations 
of so many generations of children. But an ignorant man would 
have come back and said he knew there was such a man as 
Robinson Crusoe—he had seen him ! 

This kind of confusion is easily transcended ; there is another 
kind from which even experienced dwellers on the Astral cannot 
be certain to escape. The Seer’s own thoughts also take shape 
before his eyes. Unless he has learned to stop all thought 
whilst watching, the plastic astral matter will shape itself as he 
expects. In our dreams, the slightest hint of recollection is 
enough to call up the most fantastic and apparently spontaneous 
variations, a long and complicated narrative which is hard to 
trace to its slight foundation of fact; and in reality the 
greater part of ‘‘ Private Revelation” is nothing more than this. It 
will be edifying and holy if the’Seer is pure; if not, as easily the 
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contrary. Sometimes, indeed, there may be flashes of higher 
insight ; for an instant the Seer may have a glimpse of the work- 
ing of higher Powers than his own. These are the flashes of 
genius, the Revelations of Divine Love, precious as they are 
rare ; but for the most part a Seer will bring back from the Astral 
what he has taken there—no more and no less. 

One principle, I think, may be safely laiddown. Any kind of 
systematic description of super-physical planes, as by map and 
guide-book, betrays at once that the vision is not unmixed—that 
the astral realities have been more or less ranged and shaped by the 
Seer’s own unconscious thought and expectation. It is thus bound 
to be local, not universal. Dante, in his vision of the holy souls 
in Paradise, has sensed their collective unity in diversity as no one 
before or since has done—a gleam of the Reality beyond ‘reality ; 
but his Hell is the working of his own great powers on the 
material he found about him—a work of vast talent, but with 
only occasional flashes of Vision. His devils are true devils, not 
the rhetorical Milton’s ‘‘ fallen Archangels’’; he has been in Hell, 
and seen them ; but for all that his Hell is a Theological Hell— 
more poetical than Milton’s, as Dante was a greater poet than 
Milton, but neither of them veal. What then shall we say of 
Swedenborg’s? Here we have the dream—not unfrequently the 
true dream—of a man in all respects Dante’s antithesis ; prosaic to 
the very backbone, of the narrowest provincial Protestant educa- 
tion and surroundings. There is nothing elevating to the soul in 
Mis visions of Heaven and Hell. Whilst Dante suffers in Hell, 
rises higher in the Purgatory, and is only at his best and highest 
in Heaven (as he himself naively but rightly bids his reader 
remark), Swedenborg, like a Revival preacher, is at home in Hell ; 
but his Heaven is a lamentable failure, endurable to no human 
being except the devotees of the New Jerusalem Church. And 
yet, with all this, what flashes now and then of true insight! 
That in Heaven and Hell alike the dwellers have that which 
suits them best—that the hopeless condemnation of the lost soul 
is precisely that it /oves Hell best, and would be unutterably 
miserable in Heaven—is a truth beyond Dante’s ken, one which 
knocks the whole bottom out of his system, as a system, at a 
blow. But who can fail to see that it must beso? Mrs. Kings- 
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ford, again, sees Greek heavens for herself, Christian heavens for 
her colleague, and Buddhist heavens for H. P. B. and her friends. 
Once more an evident, undeniable truth; and one as utterly 
destructive to Swedenborg’s Protestantism as to Dante’s 
Catholicism. But do we expect to find ourselves in them after 
death ? 

And if we turn to our own H. P. B., the case is, to a con- 
siderable extent, the same. Her value as a teacher does not lie 
in her voluminous attempts to write down in black and white 
the things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of merely physical man to conceive; her 
best pupil is not the one most fully primed with “texts” from 
The Secret Doctrine, but the one whose piercing intuition reaches 
to the truth behind her symbols,—who from her words can 
penetrate to see, however vaguely, what she saw. Whatever the 
life beyond the grave may be, every thinking man must be in- 
stinctively certain that it will have many surprises for us, that 
it will be indefinitely loftier and more complicated than any con- 
ception we in the flesh can reach upto. And more than this; 
it will not be the same for any two spectators; there can, by 
the very nature of things, be no general Baedeker’s Guide to its 
highways and byways, by getting up which we may reach the other 
side fully primed for everything which may befall us there. The 
idea is a tempting one, but cannot be true; hints—precious hints 
—may be given us, but no more. 

The key of the position seems to be this. Life on the Astral 
is not more real than the physical, to the soul looking back from it to 
the physical ; on the contrary, the soul has lost its firm basis in that 
reality with the body it inhabited, and in its communications 
with those left behind is less reliable, not more, than it was as a 
simple human being, save only for the lights it may receive by 
looking upwards and away from itself and the physical world. 
We are for ever told that the higher powers of sight in the 
physical world—the Siddhis, as the Indians call them, are not to 
be desired by undeveloped souls such as you or I; that we are 
only the more likely to be led astray by them from our upward 
path, to be encouraged to find our work and our happiness in the 
lower worlds which should by this time have lost their charm,:as 
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they have their virtue, for us. The same is the case when re- 
moved to the astral plane. In all our books it is impressed upon 
us that the greatest privilege, the highest happiness, of the pure 
soul is to pass through these regions swiftly and unconsciously. 
Why is this, but that there is pressing, serious danger lest the 
enjoyment of the new powers of the plane should tempt us to 
waste precious time as Spirit Controls, Invisible Helpers and the 
like, neglecting the affairs of our true Selves to make ‘‘ good 
karma”’ for the fleeting personalities they ensoul? Our early 
teachers, speaking to uninstructed souls, giving them the first 
rudiments only of the new learning, laid stress mainly on the 
risk of making bad karma by our actions on the Astral; but 
they did not fail also to teach that all karma, good as well as 
bad, ‘‘ binds’’—holds us back from our progress towards the 
Golden Gate; that the aim of the enlightened soul is to make 
neither bad nor good karma, but to rise up to the regions above 
all karma, to the abode of Truth. 

This, and this only, is the true object of our lives, the goal 
and aim of all our exercises. The old Catholic mysticism gives 
a useful illustration. For those living in the world, not yet so 
far on as to dream of raising themselves to the heights, but good 
people and wishing to do good, is prescribed Meditation,—the 
studying by good motives to confirm their resolutions, and make 
good Christians of them. But for those who have once ‘lifted 
their eyes unto the hills, whence cometh our help ’—for whom 
even the good works of the world have lost their savour, there is 
Contemplation, H. P. B.’s “‘ rising above all thought.” The aim 
of this is to raise ourselves above all personalities, most of all 
above our own; above all the good and evil of the world, even 
the bodily persons of our true Redeemers and their labours for 
us ; to know and recognise ourselves as our Higher Egos, no 
longer divided by personalities, but in the mystic union in which 
all souls are even now one with each other in the Logos; to rise 
to the pure abstract Thought—the ecstasy—‘‘the joy of the 
Lord.” And for one who has thus even once tasted of the 
heavenly mysteries, there is no happiness left on any lower 
plane. 

In another way of putting it, one which I have found pro- 
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ducti ve of many precious gleams of truths beyond thought (the 
only truths of any real consequence) we have to pass beyond the 
consideration of the little passing ripples on the surface of human 
life, its religions, schools of philosophy, nations, governments, its 
life and death, to feel the sway of the deep currents which move 
far beneath, the tides which carry forward the but partly intel- 
ligible complex of events which we call human progress. When 
we reach these, and not till then, shall we understand our own 
relations with the world. We cannot, if we would, separate our- 
selves from these currents; we learn (in the words of the teacher 
in The Blossom and the Fruit) ‘‘to face the fact that we are 
nothing in ourselves,—only fragments tossed on the tides of the 
great powers that sweep over the world. In our inner selves we 
are parts of these, but we have kept ourselves fragments instead 
of parts of the whole. Become that (he says), dissolve your 
being in the infinite Love and it will be to you as death, but the 
reawaking will be a new birth such as you have never known.” 
And when we have once entered into this rest all vanity of 
leadership, all pride of advance beyond our fellows, will have 
passed from us; we shall understand that if it be so, it is only as 
the foam hangs white on the crest of the breaking wave; not 
ours the deep force ‘which has set us there, ours only the foam’s 
risk to be left behind useless on the shore when the wave which 
was our life has left us. Our rejoicing must ever be, not like 
the foolish Galilean disciples “‘ that the spirits are subject to us” 
—not that we are great and wise, but that we have yielded our- 
selves joyously to the great wave which comes forth from the 
Infinite and returns there, ruled in its course by perfect Wisdom 
and perfect Power, the dwelling in which is Peace—no Illusion 
more ! 

Now this Truth is not our possession, to teach to a class, to 
print in books, or to hoard up miserly as our own peculiar 


treasure. It is with us as with Paracelsus. 
I possess 
Two sorts of knowledge; one—vast, shadowy, 
Hints of the unbounded aim I once pursued: . 
The other consists of many secrets, caught 
While bent on nobler prize. 
The last may be given out ; the former cannot be. And yet on 
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our steadfast pursuit of the unbounded aim of Paracelsus in his 
“happier time’’ depends the whole of our spiritual life and 
progress. The essence, the reality of Theosophy lies here, that 
it is no novelty brought tous by Saviours or Masters from above, 
no set of formal propositions as Tolstoi would make it, no Creed ; 
but that it is the Wisdom which has always dwelt with men; 
that every thinker, every mystic in their highest moments have 
attained to the sight of something of it ; that it is the Whole, of 
which all true visions, from Hermes Trismegistus to the Voice of 
the Silence, have been detached fragments, told in words often 
utterly unintelligible to those who have not the key. In the 
vague reminiscences of savage tribes lurk portions of it; every 
system of religion or philosophy is traceable to some Seer before 
whose eyes it was set; we take our good wherever we find it. 
It is nothing against us that out of previous literature may be 
picked anticipations of its every teaching or nearly so; rather 
would it be a fatal objection that the deepest thinkers and most 
wondrous geniuses of former times should have seen anything 
else—for tiis would prove it was not the Truth. 

How comes it, then, that once more it has been revealed, 
and found no faith upon the earth? The answer is simple and 
clear. It has been forgotten because men have lived exclusively 
on the lower planes of Illusion, where men are separate and live 
for themselves, forgetting the Higher Life, the deep currents, of 
which I have spoken. Such pioneers have taken the fatal turn 
downwards, which begins with the conviction that ‘“‘ we are the 
men, and Wisdom will die with us’—that we in our personal 
selves, our Lodges, our Societies, our associates, are the power 
which moves the world, instead of being swept on its great tides. 
The Theosophical Society was brought into existence, not 
because the world was in darkness and we were to enlighten it; 
our teachings and writings would be ludicrously inefficient for 
that !—who in the world outside reads or listens? No; wecome 
to the surface because the great tides have been set in this direc- 
tion by the Powers; and the light is given us to help those others 
who respond to the movement. The Powers have sown—our 
privilege is to reap the harvest; and if we fail, nevertheless, not 
one grain of that harvest will be lost. Strange it is to see how 
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often this tragedy has been repeated. Take only the cases most 
familiar to us. The Teacher known as Jesus came with the 
Wisdom; hardly had he left the world when his ignorant 
followers made a god of him, and for many centuries the dogma 
of the novelty of his teaching and its total difference from all 
before or since has been fought for with endless blood and tears 
as the “‘ essential doctrine of Christian Faith,’ whereas to the 
Master Himself it can only be the essential doctrine of Un- 
christian Atheism, to be wept over as in the days of His flesh. 
‘Tf thou hadst but known, in this thy day, the things that 
belong to thy Peace—but now are they hid from thine eyes!” 
After Swedenborg comes the ineffable trifling of the New 
Jerusalem Church, disputing like so many medizval Jewish 
Rabbis on the ‘‘texts’’ of his writings. Mrs. Kingsford has 
great and precious intuitions, but alas, she and Mr. Maitland 
thereupon go to the British Museum Library, and satisfy them- 
selves that no seer before ever had such revelations as her guide 
has given, and that she is the sole High Priest of Truth, and so 
they cut themselves off from the world’s movements, and all is 
again wasted. Most melancholy of all is Lake Harris’ tragedy. 
Beginning with true powers and noble aims, the “‘life to be 
lived” clearly before him, he draws faithful pupils about him. 
But what has come of it all save ruin to the hopes of those who 
had trusted, with such apparent reason, that it was he who 
should have redeemed Israel ? 

All this is but a reproduction of the most ordinary common- 
places of mystics, old and new; I have added nothing of my 
own. But they are principles which are often and easily for- 
gotten in the rush of worldly affairs ; and in this time of waiting, 
now the Titanic energy of H. P. B. is for the time withdrawn 
from us, it has seemed to me needful to remind my readers once 
more that our true dwelling is not in the Physical norin the 
Astral, but in the highest Heaven where our Angels even now 
behold the face of our Father. If we keep our place there, the 
illusions of the lower planes cannot permanently harm us; if we 
lose that, all is lost, whatever our good deeds on earth. Thus 
have I heard, 


ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


a7 7 


A VISION OF SILENCE* 


A VISION came to me one night, and spread 
Before my sight a chart of silences ; 

The one without, the one within, and one 

That dwelt alone, the heart, the Soul of all. 

The one without was walled about with sound, 
The deafening flood of surge and wave and sea 
Beating against escarpement granite-hewn. 
Such sound as holds its silence. That within 
Held sound in colour, so the river ran 

Blood red, and held the silence of the clarion’s sound 
Encircled once again in azure fold, 

And held an echo of the angels’ song 

Again, and the pale light of wisdom’s fire 

Made circle round the inner silence. Then 
Swung slowly back the crystal door of all, 

That door which hangs as light as gossamer, 

A veil of fire and dew; yet which to mortal hand 
All heavy seems, until the mystic word 

Breath of eternal silence breaks the chain, 

Dries up the dew, and bids the fires burn low. 
Then reverently with new all-hallowed feet 
Tread we the sacred shrine. In that great heart 
All speech, all hope, all love, all faith are gone. 
For He, the dweller in the innermost, 

Knows all—is all—the rest is emptiness, 

Then saw I on the violet pavement of the shrine— 
The shrine that has no roof, no wall, no floor, 
But hangs self-poised above all other heights, 
Below all other depths, and round the girth of all ; 
Encircling in the compass of its sphere 
The all that has been, is, and is to be— 

So saw I, leaping through the violet fumes, 


* The following lines were written automatically in six and a half minutes. 
6 
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A fountain as of fire, yet never fire 

Burned as this central fire of all the worlds; 

It rose in flowers of fire, with scent of fire, 

To fall again as water, on which flames 

Rode high like mountain crests; its wings were fire, 
The curve was fire, and every diamond drop 

It flung abroad was fire, a diamond fire. 

It held all colours within fiery hands, 

The songs of men and angels spoke through flame 
In that pulsating silence. At its heart, 

Round which a wheel of fire turned ever more, 

I saw a face unveiled, the face of one 

Now child—though surely never childhood shone 
With such a lustre on the lips and eyes ; 

Now man in fullest manhood, yet no man 

Has held such godhead written on his brow, 

The name ofnames. Love all transcending love, 
Wisdom o’ercome by wisdom, knowledge by knowledge, 
Even as He who is must needs transcend 

The He who merely knows; He who creates 

The one who is created. There all life, 

All death, all sound, all silence are enwrapped 

In that great fire, the name whereof is writ 
Within the silence, not without its bound. 

Then spake the Vision: ‘* Read thou, mark and learn, 
And commune with thine own heart, and be still. 
To every man his sight. Be thine the place 

To watch the sacred flames, imputing nought, 
And judging nought. Thy gift shall be to see. 
For every colour, every chord, nay Wisdom’s self 
Is but the outmost ripple of the fire 

Within ; the rest is—Silence.” So I saw 

And blessed the sight, and sighed, and so awoke. 


Musa. 


Fire . . . invisible inapprehensible Silence! 


—THE GREAT REVELATION, 
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FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


THE following interesting experience of the famous zoologist 
Louis Agassiz may perhaps help us to a more precise comprehen- 
sion of the vague phrase the ‘scientific im- 
agination”’; such formal experiences are of 
course not so uncommon in the records of 
things psychic, but we are somewhat inclined to forget the 
countless cases in which the formless idea comes through to the 
physical consciousness and supplies the missing key. 

In Agassiz’ Recherches sur les Poissons Fosstles (Neuchatel ; 
1843-1845), ‘‘Cyclopoma spinosum, Agass.,”’ vol. iv., tab. 1, 
Pp. 20, 21, we read: 


The Dream 
of Agassiz 


This species is figured in the Ittiolitologia veronese, under the name of 
Scorpena Scrofa, tab. 34. The two slabs between which the specimen is 
divided are very well preserved. De Blainville thinks this ichthyolite is 
nearer certain species of Labrus than Scorpena, and adds that this imprint 
is much defaced. It is true that when these plates were in the condition in 
which they were when they were figured in the Ittiolitologia, it would have 
been difficult to distinguish them exactly. I myself was unable to class them 
for along time. Nevertheless my doubts on the matter have been cleared 
up by a very singular circumstance which I think I ought to relate. I tried 
in vain for a fortnight, time after time, but without the least success. When 
I saw that my efforts were useless, I laid the specimen aside, and dismissed 
it from my mind, when I awoke one night convinced that I had discovered 
the solution of the problem which had perplexed me. for I had just seen in a 
dream my fish reconstituted with all the parts that I had not been able to dis- 
cover on the imprint; but at the moment when I attempted to fix the image 
in my mind, and to assure myself of my discovery, everything disappeared. 
I ran to the Jardin des Plantes early in the morning to see if I could not find 
some traces in the imprint which would recall my vision to my mind, but in 
vain. As on previous investigation, I only saw a mass of bones, especially 
on the head, which appeared entirely broken up. On the following night the 
same vision was repeated, but without any more fortunate result to me, for 
everything disappeared whenI awoke. In the faint hope that a third appari- 
tion might put me in possession of the key of the enigma, I prepared paper and 
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pencil before going to bed, that I might sketch what I might see during the 
night. In fact, towards morning, I felt that my fish again presented itself to 
my mind, at first confusedly, but soon afterwards so clearly that I had no 
longer any doubt respecting its zoological characters ; and, half awake, half 
asleep, and in perfect darkness, I traced them on the sheet of paper that I 
had prepared. In the morning I was much surprised to see in my nocturnal 
sketch characters which I had before considered it quite impossible to find 
on the slab, especially a dentated preoperculum, armed with large points on 
its lower edge. I went immediately to the Jardin des Plantes, and after 
several hours’ work I succeeded at length, with the help of my graving-tools 
and hammer, in discovering all the parts of the head which are so clearly 
figured on my plate 1, and which do not exist at all in the figure in the 
Ittiolitologia, though made from the same imprint. This is a fairly common 
psychological fact, which, however, I shall be very careful not to comment 
upon in a work on fossil fishes; and perhaps more than one reader has 
already thought that this simple narrative was too much. 


* 
* * 


SoME months ago we chanced on the advertisement of a book 

purporting to contain “ spirit revelations,” and entitled Jesus 

yh Christ, a Fiction founded upon the Life of 

s Eotory” Apollonius of Tyana. We accordingly procured 

a copy, being curious to know what the “‘spirits ” 

would make out of a question of scholarship. The following is 

the full title of this egregious production, which was written down 
somewhere in the United States in 1882-1883: 


Jesus Christ, a Fiction founded on the Life of Apolloniusof Tyana. The 
Pagan Priests of Rome originated Christianity. New and Startling Disclo- 
sures by its Founders, and Full Explanations by Ancients Spirits. Krite, 
Flavel, Zoroaster, Plato, Apollonius, Damis, Caiaphas, Josephus, Nero, 
Tacitus, Vespasian, Trajan, Domitian, Suetonius, Potamon, Bardesanes, 
Basilides, Marcion, Marcus Aurelius, Publius Agrentius, Cadmus, Caius 
Manlius, Gamaliel, Fabricius Paternus, Licinius Maximus, Valentius, 
Valerius, Gibbon, Cyril, Plotinus, Diocletian, Galerius, Lactantius, Arius, 
Helena, Constantine, Eusebius, Hegesippus, Athanasius, Julian, Ambrose, 
Valentinian II., Embricius, Irenzus, Jerome, Hypatia, Leo I., Hilarius, 
Urban VI., Boniface IX., Torquemada, Juan Hermonez, Pontius Pilate. 
Transcribed by M. Faraday, Late Electrician and Chemist of the Royal 


Institution, London, England. 

What could be fairer than that? London, England, too— 
most convincing! It is hardly necessary to say that the whole 
204 pages of this curious production show a remarkable ignorance 
of the atmosphere and times of the motley mass of names with 
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which the cover is crowded. The point of interest is in the 
advertisements, which set forth the titles of Paine’s works, 
Ingersoll’s Lectures, the Philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire, 
Descent of Man, etc., Faraday as a Discoverer, etc. Solution of 
the problem: A medium in an environment steeped in Ingersoll 
and Secularist literature in general, and all that mass of un- 
sound and inimical speculation on the origin and history of 
Christianity with which we were so familiar twenty years ago— 
and there you are, a very variegated subliminial self of multifold 
personalities all equally ill-instructed in what are now the 
accessible objective facts. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


MicHaEL Woop’s STORIES 


The Saint and the Outlaw, and other Stories. By Michael Wood. 

(London: The Theosophical Publishing Society ; 161, New 

Bond Street, W. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 
WE give the heartiest of welcomes to our colleague Michael Wood’s 
most charming stories, which have just appeared in a first selection. 
For years past these admirably told and wisdom-loving tales have 
formed one of the main features of our pages, and have delighted 
many readers the world over. Set and solemn expositions of 
Theosophy are doubtless most necessary and excellently utilitarian. 
But there is a large number of people—we doubt not that they form 
the vast majority of the educated, of this country at any rate—who 
object to have even the most excellent doctrines forced down their 
throats in any formal fashion ; they resent the expository or didactic 
tone, they are educated people and object to overt interference intel- 
lectually ; they are thinking people and have heard of the ten com- 
mandments in their childhood, and are suspicious of edification ; 
moreover, many of them are artistic souls, and form with them is not 
to be despised ;—all these can read Michael Wood’s stories with 
pleasure, and many of them with profit. There is good work in them 
artistically, and good work in them Theosophically speaking ; and 
the Theosophy of them is native and not imported, natural and not 
artificial. This first collection contains thirteen tales; we have tried 
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to pick out the best, but find we have no preference unless it be for 
“* Lox.” They are all good. 


G. RK. S. M. 


A TREATISE ON KARMA 


Les Lois de la Destinée. Par le Docteur Th. Pascal. (Paris: 
Publications Théosophiques, to, Rue Saint Lazare; 1904. 
Price 2fy.50¢.) 


TakEN as a whole this nicely printed volume contains the most com- 
plete and connected account of Theosophical teachings about the Law 
of Karma which is to be found in our literature. It is not too much 
to say that nearly all the more important statements, bearing upon 
this very difficult and complex subject, which are to be found 
scattered here and there in various books or publications, as well as 
many others hitherto current only in verbal form, have been brought 
together, connected and woven into an orderly and fairly coherent 
whole. 

The general plan of the work is as follows. Ina brief introduc- 
tion the indispensable outline of our conceptions as to the Monad and 
its various vehicles is given, coupled with one or two general points as 
regard evolution. Chapter I. deals with the laws of Action, sub- 
divided into sections devoted to: (1) The Law itself; (2) Action and 
Reaction are equal ; (3) Repercussion ; (4) Contagion; (5) the Correla- 
tion of Forces; and (6) the Interference of Forces. Chapter II. deals 
with Providence as one of the most important aspects of Karma ; 
Chapter I1]. with the action of Man in the World ; while Chapters IV. 
and V. are devoted to the Results of Action. 

As most of us know, Dr. Pascal’s style is always readable, 
clear and lucid, and very often charming. Thus for all who read 
French, and they are many, no more helpful book to assist them in 
their study of Karmic Law could be suggested. And it is a popular 
book—which is, generally speaking, an advantage, however much a 
few may regret the absence of any attempt at a thorough-going treat- 
ment of the problems involved, or even of an adequate analysis of the 
words and ideas which Dr. Pascal employs with so much eloquence. 
But anything of that kind would obviously have lain outside not 
merely his own design, but the proposed scope and purpose for which 
his book is intended—the task, namely, of furnishing a general intro- 
duction to the understanding and study of Karma suitable for the 
general public as well as students of Theosophy. 
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This task our friend and colleague has most satisfactorily per- 
formed, and we all congratulate him most heartily upon its accomplish- 
ment, welcoming a most valuable and useful addition to our literature 
from his hands, 

For the close student, too, this volume has a great value, not so 
much perhaps in teaching him anything new, but in bringing clearly 
before his eyes the nature and position of the many still unsolved 
problems, philosophical and spiritual, which are involved but not 
hitherto solved, in what we have heard or thought or learnt upon the 
subject of Karma. And the first step, it seems to me, towards finding 
or obtaining a solution of such problems is to recognise them clearly 
and to understand exactly where they lie; for a problem, it has been 
said, is already half solved when once we have succeeded in stating it 
clearly and accurately. 


Bik: 


A KaBBALISTIC CATECHISM 


Die Kabbalah: Einfihrung in die jiidische Mystik und Geheim- 
wissenschaft. Von Dr. Erich Bischoff. (Leipzig: Th. 
Grieben’s Verlag ; 1903. Preis, M.2.) 


Dr. Ericu Bischorr—whose excellent German version of Olcott’s 
Buddlust Catechism we reviewed last year—has been so favourably 
impressed with our President-Founder’s simple exposition of Bud- 
dhism that he has attempted the very difficult task of setting forth in 
question and answer form the main outlines of the history of the 
evolution of that strange and complex volume of Jewish mysticism 
known as the Kabbalah or the “‘ Tradition”’ par excellence. This very 
difficult task Dr. Bischoff has accomplished with a marked measure 
of success, and we congratulate him most heartily. It is the work of 
a well-known Jewish scholar, and a learned Talmudist,* and not of 
an amateur who has picked up a smattering of Hebrew for the sake of 
the Kabbalah, forgetting that the Zoharic literature is written mostly 
in Aramaic. But not only is Dr. Bischoff a scholar learned in the 
Talmud and Hebrew medieval literature, he has also the “ feel”’ of 
the thing, though he naturally keeps it suppressed in what he desires 
to be a Scientific and impersonal description of a very mixed and 
obscure line of evolution in the history of his people. Thus, though 
the first answer introduces us to the very academical sentence: ‘‘ ‘ Kab- 


* See his Kritische Geschichte dev Talmud-Ubersetzungen alley Zeiten wu. Zungen and 
his notes to Krauss’ Das Leben Jeschu nach jitdischen Quellen. 
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balah’ ist dev Inbegriff dey mystischen Lehven innerhalb des Judentums, und 
zwav sowohl dev theosophisch-metaphysisch-naturphilosophischen  Spekula- 
tionen, wie dey magisch-abergliubischen Phantasien’’—nevertheless there 
are signs of a less detached interest throughout, and in the ‘* Vor- 
wort” there is a vivid piece of picture-writing which runs somewhat 
as follows : 

‘© When first the word ‘ Kabbalah’ strikes upon the ear what 
wondrous commingling of concealed curiosity and tender awe is 
aroused within the breast! Out of the depths of bygone times starts 
up before the mind’s eye, it may be in gloomy Cracow or in the 
Spanish Ghetto, the figure of an old Kabbalist. Behold him, in dark 
cloak arrayed; his large, pointed cap of felt hides not entirely his 
loose, white locks of hair, while silvery o’er his breast flows his long, 
forked beard. Picture this figure, buried in his study-chamber at the 
quiet midnight hour; the orange rays of the seven-armed menovah* 
play, rippling on his form, their dim light stealing along the walls to 
hover o’er the bookcases yonder, where repose huge folios, and all 
manner of things rare and fine. The round panes of the half-opened 
window reflect but dully in their opaqueness the flickering light, 
whose gleam is yet more brightly seen in the metallic forms of certain 
astrological instruments lying near. But, how radiantly in contrast 
beam the rays o’er the rare symbols of the Kabbalistic tome 
spread open on the great oaken board, which now the old man, 
with what solemn deportment in his step, draws near. How 
dull and hollow sounds, in the sacred speech of his people, the mur- 
mur of his voice, blended with the Chaldean idiom’s deep tones. 
From time to time he bows his head and the upper part of his body, 
each time, it seems, more profoundly and more earnestly. Glowing 
with a supernatural fire, his dark eyes, before half closed, begin to 
open now, as he articulates the great, thrice-holy, mysterious Name; 
red flicker the flames of the menovah, gloomy vapours rise and spread, 
the narrow chamber seems to widen into infinitude, while space and 
time both vanish. And ever through all chant forth the magical 
words of power. The vapoury cloud divides and there appears an 
endless troop of nebulous forms, approaching ever nearer and more 
near to him who has the Name; they glide by, and vanish out of sight 
—the endless company of Rabbis as, in the world-beginning, the Holy 
One shewed them to the earliest sons of men! First of that company 
comes the giant form of the Master of Israel, Moses—to whom be 


* The holy seven-branched candlestick. 
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Peace !—he upon whom Sinai’s lightnings gleam, and faithfully tread- 
ing in his footsteps, Joshua, whom the elders follow, following whom 
come the men of the Great Assembly, and then the host of Talmud 
scholars girt about with spiritual weapons ; among many champions 
of thought great Simeon ben Jochai, Father of the Kabbalah, followed 
by the exalted host of Gaonim, while beyond and ever still beyond, 
stream on the innumerable ranks of the leaders and teachers of the 
people, all they of the past, of the present, and the future, of all ages. 

Some there are with head erect, gazing far off ; others sunk 
in thought, staring before them; the heads of others are meekly bent 
as on they pass ;—in bloom of youth, strong men, grey beards of earnest 
mien honour-decked, ay, and misery-laden, full many a head wearing 
the bloody martyr-crown—the one how cheered with sunshine’s rays, 
the others’ path how dimmed by the tempestuous night of gloom! 
Thus on they stream, as out of the infinite distance fresh forms con- 


tinuously appear. . . . . The picture fades—mightily through 
the misty light the holy words sound forth. A gleaming web of mist 
—a luminous nothingness, a luminous all. . . . . What will it 


change to? From out the formless glaze of the dimness shoot forth 
in every direction ten mighty beams; they flow together into a 
circling throng, unite, give forth new beams which, whirling round 
in turn, ray forth again, forth-sending countless sparks, which yet 
again send others forth, and these englobe themselves in shapes, 
farther and ever farther into infinite space. Out of the gleaming 
elements come forms, from these come souls and bodies, the whole a 
living, sheen-enwoven world, forth-streaming from the morning-light 
of Eternity, again back-ebbing into the ever-present sea of Light 
Divine. The voice is silent, the menorah-lights go out; peacefully in 
the brown arm-chair rests the old ‘ Master of the Name,’ while in 
through the window blows the earliest breath of morning air.”* 

From a historical point of view, Dr. Bischofi’s estimate is the 
same as that of all modern scholars; as, however, in the case of Mr. 
A. E. Waite’s Doctrine and Litevature of the Kabalah, which we reviewed 
some months ago,} so with the present Catechism, the evidence of the 
untitled apocalypse of the Bruce Codex and of Gnosticism in general 
is neglected and the distinct beginnings of Kabbalah are not traced 
back further than the eighth or ninth century. 


* Translated by W. C. W. 


+ And also in our review of Karppe’s Etude swy les Orvigines et la Nature du Zohay 
a year previously. 
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The most valuable part of Dr. Bischoff’s work is perhaps the in- 
formation he gives on the Kabbalistic view of the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion ; at any rate this will presumably prove of special interest to our 
colleagues. We therefore hope to present our readers with a transla- 
tion of this part of Dr. Bischoff’s labours in a forthcoming issue, for 
not only is it the best account of reincarnation as taught in the 
Kabbalah which has so far appeared, but it is rendered all the more 
valuable by the fact that our learned Talmudist has made a special 
study of the doctrine in other lines of tradition in a work which 
is shortly to be published, entitled: Die Seelenwanderung wm Lichte der 
Kulturgeschichte : Ein intevessantes Kapitel aus dem Entwichelungsgange 
menschlichen Denkens. In conclusion, we cordially recommend this 
instructive Kabbalistic ‘‘ Prashnottara”’ to those of our colleagues who 
read German. G Rese M. 


Essays oN BuDDHISM 


Aufsdtze zum Verstandmiss des Buddhismus. Von Paul Dahlke. Parts 
I.and II. (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke u. Sohn; 1903.) 
In these two small volumes we have by far the strongest and ablest 
presentation, that I know of, of the interpretation of Buddhism adopted 
by Prof. Rhys Davids from that form of Buddhism generally though 
somewhat incorrectly known as the ‘Southern Church.” Dr. Dahlke 
makes a very earnest and powerful attempt to present what is essen- 
tially this standpoint, as truly the original, unadulterated teaching of 
the Buddha, to harmonise, render it coherent and self-consistent, and 
to show that his view of it is borne out by the original texts, It does 
not seem to me that he has altogether succeeded, but I must frankly 
confess the view he advances, taken as a whole, presents the 
‘Southern Doctrine” in a far more rational and intelligible light than 
hitherto, and goes some way to reconciling and removing the appar- 
ently flagrant contradictions in which it usually appears to be involved, 
It still, however, seems to me to leave the fundamental difficulty of the 
conception of rebirth with no continuing ‘self’? to be réborn, as 
obscure as ever. Dr. Dahike is sufficiently familiar with Hindu 
thought, and the Vedanta in particular, to recognise that in any 
serious attempt to understand Buddhism, account must be taken of 
the general mental soil and thought atmosphere in which it arose. 
This he does; but solves the difficulty to which such considerations 
give rise, by regarding the Buddha’s teaching as essentially the exact 
opposite of the very inmost spirit of Hindu thought, being the asser- 
tion, as he epigrammatically puts it, of the doctrine: ‘ All is not-I,” 
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against the Upanishad dictum: ‘All is I.” Moreover, he has clearly 
enough seen that Buddhism seeks the elimination and dissolution of 
the personality—only he regards the personality, the “I” as equiva- 
lent to the Self, and holds that the very root-thought of Buddhism is 
that there is no veal Self anywhere, at any time, at all. And one is 
bound to confess that such seems in many instances to be the plain 
and straightforward meaning of the Buddha’s sayings and teachings as 
handed down to us in the Tripitaka, and elaborated in the later 
Southern tradition. And when that much desired scholar makes his 
appearance among us who will make the attempt to prove that the 
basic teaching of Buddhism is not of this character, he will certainly 
have to take account of these Essays, brief as they are. For Dr. 
Dahlke makes out a strong case and goes much farther than anyone else 
has hitherto done to show that this view of Buddha’s doctrine can be 
held without glaring inconsistency and self-contradiction. Only one 
would like to see an equally competent presentation of the case from 
the opposite standpoint. But when Dr. Dahlke goes on to argue that 
this Buddhism, as he understands it, is the only refuge for the ‘“‘man 
of reason” who cannot ‘ believe,” then he goes too far and ignores all 
the really solid work that has been done in philosophy both in East 
and West. For he too argues his case on uncriticised premises and 
falls into exactly the same type of blunders as his opponents. For 
it is not on either horn of that old dilemma of *philosophy—the One 
and the Many—that a resting-place can be found, nor in the despair 
of agnosticism that the mind of man can find peace, but in synthesis, 
in unity, and in the realisation of life as an organic unity, in the sense 
that experience may be trusted, since it is rational, and that therefore 
the universe is one, is good and is beautiful. BU. 


SENSIBLE SERMONS 


Wonderful Words and Works. Sermons on the Parables and 
Miracles of Jesus. By the Rev. J. W. Allen. (London: 
Skeffington & Son; 1903. Price 5s.) 

To review books of sermons is not precisely in our line ; and to us, as 

to many of our readers, the interest lies rather in the Preface, where 

the author gives us his idea of what sermons should be. His opening 
is encouraging ; we cannot but assent as he lays down the law thus: 
‘‘ To hear a great subject treated of by a mind that is essentially 
little is of all things the most distressing. Perfunctoriness is another 
vice of the made, not born, preacher; he utters what he has been 
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taught, not what he really feels. If he did really feel it, one would be 
a little sorry for his state of mind. 

‘“* Of such sermons one feels that all that the preacher knows of 
theology he knows from hearsay. He has been carefully trained in 
the views of some particular school. He knows what the school thinks 
is right, and what it thinks is wrong. He advocates the former, and 
warns against the latter. His argument is addressed, not to men, but 
to Low Churchmen, or High, or Broad. All that is to be said from 
such a particular point of view can easily be said in one or two years 
of preaching; and then it must be—Da Cafo. And men who know 
life, and that it is ever new, new in its interests, its outlook, its lessons, 
get wearied; and either endure it for the sake of propriety, or stay 
away from Church altogether.” 

It is good that clergymen should think and speak thus; and, for 
the present, it is also good that clergymen should retain that power 
in which they always have been so unequalled, the power of shutting 


their eyes to every consequence of the principles they lay down. 
A. A. W. 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


The Theosophist, February. In the “Old Diary Leaves” Col. 
Olcott is mainly occupied with the reorganisations necessitated by the 
Judge secession. Next follows Mr. Leadbeater’s lecture on ‘‘ Theo- 
sophy and Christianity,” the sum of which is that “ Christianity has 
forgotten much of its original teaching—it is now satisfied with only 
part, and that a very small part, of what it originally knew.” Jehangir 
Sorabji gives an admirable view of ‘‘ Our Literature,” whose main 
thoughts are, he says: ‘i. To free man from his painful limitations ; 
ii. To suppress the devil and bring forth the angel within him.” 
Next we have “ Reflections on Vivisection,’ by a French surgeon, 
and N. M. Desai’s useful compilation of texts on the ‘‘ Septenary 
Hierarchy.” A.Govindacharya continues the discussion on Avataras. 
Surely a careful study of the hints given us in the third volume of the 
Secret Doctyine would show the combatants that there is truth on both 
sides, and much more than either of them seem to see. ‘ Music in 
India ”’ is a curious subject, which needs to be taken up by a practised 
musician ; as far as one can gather from what has been published, it 
seems to have strong analogy with the Scotch bagpipe music and 
that of the Italian piffevavi—also worth more attention than has been 
bestowed on it. 

Theosophy in India, February, is a strong number, containing the 
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beginning of a study of ‘‘The Higher Criticism of the Vedas,” by 
S. G. P.; an interesting paper by D. K. Biswas, ‘‘ How can the 
Existence of different Bodies of a Man be demonstrated to a Common 
Man,” also to be continued ; ‘‘ Theosophy and the Parsees,” by J. J. 
Vimadalal,—a promising beginning of a series of papers under the 
general title of ‘‘ Theosophy in Creeds and Nations”; Mrs. Besant’s 
eighth lecture on Myers’ Human Personality ; and ‘* Some Problems of 
Metaphysics,” by Dreamer. 

Central Hindu College Magazine, for February. The most interest- 
ing part of this number to us is Mrs. Besant’s account of her travels 
for the College, partly in a bullock cart over a road ‘ consisting of 
holes fastened together by links of ground, with dotted decorations of 
heaps of ballast,” to the severe trial of the unlucky passengers’ bones. 
A paper by H. Datta on Mantras has a good deal of interest. He 
says: ‘Ina Mantra, the vibrations ta be produced by the notes are 
all-important ; and the meaning or absence of meaning of the words 
used is ofno consequence. And, asa matter of fact, there are a great 
many Mantras which are absolutely meaningless. . . . What 
happens when a Mantra is recited? The repeated recitation of the 
Mantra gradually builds up the form of the Deva or the special 
manifestation of the Deity you seek to worship, and this serves asa 
focus to concentrate the benign influence of the Being; which, 
radiating from that centre, penetrates the worshipper. It is therefore 
said that the Mantra of a Deva is the Deva.” Mr. Arundale’s 
interesting description of the College is continued. 

Theosophic Gleaner, February. Narrain Rai Varma is always 
interesting and amusing. This time he treats of Herbert Spencer, 
one of ‘three intellectual giants—Bacon, Newton, and Herbert 
Spencer.” We fear a rude French or German philosopher would 
answer: ‘“‘He may be a giant—amongst the English!” But we are 
rather too near him yet to judge what position posterity will finally 
award him. Also we can hardly grant the writer of the paper that 
“Mr. Gladstone is an admirable theologian”—though we recognise 
the neat suggestion contained in the words which follow: ‘“ Mr. 
Spencer was as far as possible from being a theologian. He was ofa 
truly religious tone of mind.” 

Also from India: The Dawn; Awakeney of India; Vedanta the 
Philosophy of Science, N. K. Ramasami Aiya; Indian Review ; East and 
West. 

The Vahan, March. The “ Enquirer” has a very interesting reply 
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b: E.S. G. on recurring dreams. If our friends would only follow 
the example and give their own personal experiences on such matters 
instead of gener. ! reflections, the ‘‘ Enquirer ’’ would soon form a valu- 
able collection of facts, which no one would wish to curtail. The other 
questions are as to the origin of the differences between human beings, 
and if there are any powers working contrary to the laws of evolution. 
' Lotus Journal, March, begins its second volume and its enlarged 
shape. Miss Helena V. Clarke commences a series of papers on 
“The Human Body,” with diagrams; then we have a lecture by Mr. 
Leadbeater on ‘“‘ The Death of Children,” in which he assures us 
that ‘‘in all cases the early death of a child is a benefit and not a dis- 
advantage to the ego animating the infant body.” If this wide 
generalisation is confirmed, it will indeed be a consolation to parents 
who have lost a child, but some curious consequences seem to follow. 
Notes of a lecture by Mrs. Besant on Giordano Bruno and Miss 
Mallet’s ‘‘ Outlines of Theosophy’’ succeed, and the promised two 
pages for the members of the Golden Chain conclude a good number. 

Bulletin Théosophique, March, contains hopeful reports from various 
French branches. 

Revue Théosophique, February, opens with a short paper signed 
“ Beula,” entitled: ‘ Religions, Religion, and Theosophy.” Dr. 
Pascal’s ‘‘ Law of Destiny” is concluded, and translations fill up the 
remainder of the number. 

Théosophie, March, has an interesting selection—four pages of 
very readable matter. 

Theosophia, February, opens with an Editorial on “The Theo- 
sophical Ideal.” Then follow Mr. Leadbeater’s Claivvoyance ; the 
“ Dreamer'’s” ‘‘ Studies in the Bhagavad Gita”; a paper by J. D. 
Ros on “ Civilisation” ; one by A. G. C. Koopmans on the projected 
Conference of the European Sections; M. Wood’s “ Secret Island,” 
and a very interesting account of the Headquarters at Adyar by 
J. W. Boissevain. This is illustrated by photographs, and also by a 
sketch-plan of the buildings, which enables us who have not visited 
India to understand many things which have puzzled us in the 
descriptions. 

Also: Teosofisk Tidskvift, January and February; South African 
Theosophist, January, whose most important paper is one by T. A. R. 
Purchas, entitled: ‘‘ Working out or Wearing out?” Theosophy in 
Austvalasia, January; New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, containing 
the report of their Eighth Annual Convention, with Miss Edger as 
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President. The Secretary’s Report speaks of steady progress in 
nearly all cases, increase of public interest in the lectures, fifty new 
members. The only anxiety is for the finances—the year began with 
a balance of over £3, and ends with a deficit of over £3—a gross 
deficit of over £7 to begin the new year! If only ow Treasurer’s 
anxieties were no more serious! The Rangoon Society send us the 
first number of a ‘‘ Pamphlet Series,”’ which it is hoped will develop 
into a monthly journal in time—a very good way of trying the experi- 
ment; and the Banes Branch, in the province of Santiago de Cuba, 
send a print of their Rules and Regulations, duly approved under the 
hand and seal of the Governor. We wish them all success. 

Also received: La Nuova Parola, March, from which we take the 
following, from a review of Myers’ Human Personality, by the well- 
known scientist, Francesco Porro: ‘‘The reproach which may be 
fairly made against Myers and his school is not excess of credulity, 
but the contrary excess—of incredulity. This appears in many points 
of the book, in which there are various lacung, intentional on the 
author’s part, in consequence of his hesitation to admit certain cate- 
gories of facts, or the credibility of certain persons. It is to Dr. 
Richard Hodgson that is more particularly due the unfortunate 
hostility of the Society for Psychical Research to persons and experi- 
ences which, treated elsewhere and in a different way, have yielded to 
students equally serious and authoritative complete and unquestion- 
able proofs of their reliability and absence of fraud. I refer especially 
to the outrageous campaign carried on . . . against Madame 
Blavatsky . . . culminating in the"publication of the notorious 
attack of V. S. Solovyoff, translated into English under the auspices 
of the S.P.R. by the very Dr. Leaf who is now one of the most 
bitter opponents of Myers’ own doctrines. Our author, who was 
amongst those who in 1885 combated the celebrated Foundress 
of the Theosophical Society, shows in all his writings an entire ignor- 
ance of the teaching and the views of her and her followers, to which, 
however, he has unconsciously attained in many points without 
intending it, by the logical force of the arguments he has drawn from 
the facts examined. . . . I myself have no doubt whatever that 
at least im this case the exaggeration of prudence and distrust has con- 
ducted the cautious—the too cautious—observers of Cambridge to an 
entirely erroneous conclusion ; that they have wilfully shut their eyes 
to the evidence, and deprived themselves of the satisfaction of recog- 
nising facts which J and dozens upon dozens of other persons consider 
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it absurd, illogical and ridiculous to deny.” So far Signor Porro ; for 
my own part I find it difficult to believe that Mr. Myers was so 
ignorant of our teachings as it pleases him to appear; I am strongly 
of the opinion that ‘if he had not ploughed with our heifer” (in Sam- 
son’s phrase) he would not have found out so much as he has of our 
riddle. 

Dev Vahan, March. In ‘Practical Theosophical Hints,” by 
Mme. Heléne von Schewitsch, we have a curious example of an old 
error which should hardly now find its way into print. She describes 
herself as having learned from a personal friend the fulfilment of a 
curse pronounced by a Brahmin upon him for exporting images of 
Buddha, which she seems to think are to be found in every Indian 
temple. Such an obviously home-manufactured story damages the 
force of an otherwise good paper. Next follow a summary of Col. 
Olcott’s ‘* Old Diary Leaves,” and abstracts of The Theosophist and THE 
THEOSOPHICAL Review. Original Questions and Answers are followed 
by the usual translations from those of the English Vahan. 

Weare glad to find from a parcel just received that Dey Vahan 
is not the only German representative of the Society, but that Luzifer 
continues to be regularly published. The beginning of the present 
year is marked by a change of form, the magazine being amalgamated 
with Die Gnosis, of Vienna, under the title of Lucifer mit dey Gnosis, 
in larger form and printed in Roman letter instead of the old German 
type. We cannot trace in the two numbers before us any further 
signs of alteration; Dr. Steiner and Herr Deinhard still furnish the 
groundwork, and there are in addition articles by Mlle. M. von Sivers 
on H. P. B. and Mrs. Besant; Karl Geissler, ‘‘ The Problem of the 
Unity of the Star-paths”; Ed. Schuré, ‘‘ The Theatre of the Soul” ; 
two scientific papers from our friend Mr. G. Dyne; and “ Aphorisms,” 
by Fraulein Mathilde Scholl. We sincerely hope that in its new shape, 
and with the extension of its field by its South German connection, a 
long and prosperous future may open for it. 

Sophia, March, continues Mrs. Besant’s ‘“ Evolution of Con- 
sciousness’; James Stirling’s ‘Notes on Lemuria”; ‘ Ocellus 
Lucanus, on the Nature of the Universe”; E. Gonzalez Blanco’s 
“ Hylozoism”’; and H. P. B.’s From the Caves and Jungles of Hindostan. 
In addition to these we have a translation of F. L. Woodward’s 
article in the Review on Walt Whitman, and an original er by 
Africano A. Spir on the “ Immortality of the Soul.” 

Also Modern Astrology; Mind ; Psycho-Thevapeutic Journal ; Lotos 
Magazine ; Humanitarian ; Rassegna ; Giuridica Ecclesiastica ; Light. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


WE have always considered the extended use of the epithet 
** subliminal ” so as to include the characterisations of mental and 
byt moral phenomena which are of a distinctly 
“ Subliminal ” : ; 
transcendental nature as being exceedingly 
inappropriate, and are therefore glad to find that this is precisely 
the charge brought against this most popular adjective of Myers’ 
terminology in the last number of The Hibbert Journal. Ina 
characteristic article Mr. Andrew Lang discusses this point, and 
makes it the main cudgel with which to belabour the awkward 
squad of aged and bloodless arguments so complacently trotted 
out by Professor Stout in his criticism of Human Personality in the 
October number of the Journal, while at the same time he also 
points out some weak places in Myers’ theories. Mr. Lang 
writes : 
Mr. Myers is responsible for a world of misunderstanding ; he deliberately 
gave to a supposed supernal faculty (no new idea) the name which orthodox 
psychology reserves for a kind of mental lumber-room of things lost like the 


wits of Orlando. If Mr. Myers had boldly talked of his Subliminal Self as 


‘the supernal Self,’ or ‘the soul,’ or ‘the X-self,’ there would have been no 
4 
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confusion. But there would have been much less seeming continuity 
between the ideas of science and common-sense, and the phenomena 
accepted by Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Lang is evidently out of patience with the pedantic 
formalism and academic fossilism of the priests of ‘‘ ordinary psy- 
chology,” and this we can well understand, for with “ science ’’ it is 
every whit the same as with “‘ theology ”’ ; the priests are enthroned 
in the chairs and their tenure of office depends entirely on their 
burning incense to the order of things as they have been. Wesym- 
pathise with Mr. Lang, and at the same time we can assure him he 
is not the only voice crying in the wilderness ; many thousands of 
voices have been crying, and among them over ten thousand in the 
Theosophical Society alone. Things are, however, by no means 
so hopeless as the concluding paragraph of Mr. Lang’s article 
would suggest when he writes : 

But am I not a vox clamantis in eremo? The coincidence of historical 
and anthropological testimony to world-old belief in actual supernal experi- 
ences, in all lands, in all stages of culture, with Mr. Myers’ vast collection of 
modern instances (some not ill-recorded), and my own isolated bleat of 
protest as to what I have known, impinge in vain on science and common- 
sense. Ido not expect British psychologists to try the suggested experiments 
with the prolonged and patient attention which they give to “ ordinary 


psychology.” I expect their “ personal attitude” to be that of Mr. Stout. 


* 
* * 


THE Yorkshire Post of March 14th has a notice of the cremation 
at Manchester of the body of Dr. H. A. Allbutt of Leeds, “an 
interesting service in accordance with theo- 
sophical tenets being held.’”’ The report then 
proceeds to give the details of the service. 
The real interest of this is that, though Dr. Allbutt was not a 
member of the Theosophical Society, it was our colleague Mr. 
Hodgson Smith of Harrogate who was chosen to conduct the 
service at the request of the family. Our colleague was informed 
that Dr. Allbutt had taken a deep interest in Theosophy, and that 
it was his earnest wish that some member of the Society should 
be asked to officiate at the cremation. After a few introductory 
words, Mr. Hodgson Smith read Sir Edwin Arnold’s “‘ Death in 
Arabia’; then came the hymn “ Thy Will be Done,” chosen by 
Mrs. Allbutt. Mr. Smith next spoke on the power and influence 


A Service 
for the Dead 
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of thought, and led up to a few moments of silent meditation on 
“Rest and Peace.” There then followed the hymn ‘“ Through all 
the Changing Scenes of Life,” and an address on the continuity of 
life and the growth of the soul by recurrent incarnations. A 
passage from the “‘ Song Celestial” and the hymn “ Peace, perfect 
Peace,” brought the simple ceremony to a conclusion. 

It is a matter for much congratulation that though the 
Theosophical Society has existed upwards of twenty-eight years, 
and though ‘*‘ services’’ have been held round the dead bodies of 
many colleagues who have preferred to dispense with the 
formalities of the usual rites of the religion of their people, there 
has been no stereotyping of a form of burial service in rivalry to 
any other form. We remember some fourteen years ago, when 
an attempt was made on the Pacific Coast to adopt some form of 
*‘ Theosophical”’ burial service, how strongly it was opposed by 
thelate Mr. Judge, the General Secretary of the American Section, 
and by the other general officers of the Society. Those of us to 
whom the duty occasionally falls to speak on such occasions, 
need never be at a loss to find what to say or what to read. 
There is enough and more than enough to choose from, and it 
would be irrational to select from this abundance a phrase or two 


and in so doing reject the rest and keep it out of circulation. 


* 
* * 


WE haveso often previously called our readers’ attention to the 
strangest psychic phenomena now reported as ordinary items of 
news in the daily papers, that they must be 
quite tired of our persistency. It is not, how- 
ever, for the sake of the psychic phenomena 
that we do this, but on account of the psychology of the 
phenomena afforded by the press notices themselves. They no 
longer express any surprise or scepticism. They do not exhaust 
their wit in jeering at the credulity of the cranks; they do not go 
out of their way to find adjectives with which to express the 
intensity of their disbelief. No, all that is changed. It is all 
reported as ordinary news! And why? Are we to imagine 


“Without 
Touching.” 


that the ‘“‘ Press’’ has at length become possessed of a soul anda 
psychic intelligence? By no means; it simply shows that to-day 
the editors know that most of their readers are prepared to believe 
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in the accounts of these abnormal happenings, and they are simply 
following the instinct of their kind and are catering for the many. 
Thus in The Daily Mirror of April 4th, under the heading ‘‘ Mind 
controls Matter : Telegraphist whose Occult Powers defy Explana- 
tion,” we read the following telegram from its Milwaukee 
(Wis.) correspondent : 


A young telegraphist employed in one of the brokerage offices here, has 
been puzzling the scientists of Harvard, Yale, and other prominent educa- 
tional institutions by his marvellous exhibitions of psychic power. With no 
other aid than mental efforts, he is able to cause coins to move and rise 
several inches from a table as he directs, and gives demonstrations of other 
remarkable and incredible phenomenon (sic). 

In giving an exhibition to a few friends recently, Frank Von Braulik, the 
possessor of this wonderful power, prefaced his demonstrations by stating, 
‘*Gentlemen, I am unable to explain it; I have had the most learned 
professors of Yale and Harvard witness my demonstrations; and some ofthe 
most noted doctors of the country have sought in vain for a solution of my 
powers, and I myself am unable to offer any further explanation than that 
my mind has absolute control over matter.” 

His first experiment was begun by selecting a silver dollar, a cuin of 
about the size of an English crown, from one of the audience, and laying it 
on a plain oak office table. Bending over the table, assuming a tense 
attitude, his head scarcely two inches above the dollar, Mr. Von Braulik 
tightly grasped the hands of two of the spectators. After a few seconds he 
released his clasp, then clenched his hands tightly. His breathing now 
became laboured, his face appeared drawn with pain, and his frame shook 
convulsively. Suddenly the spectators saw the dollar begin to move. It 
travelled towards the edge of the table, and several times in its progress 
raised itself clear of the table fully a quarter ofaninch. From the beginning 
of the movement it travelled faster and faster until it reached the edge 
then dropped off the table into Mr. Von Braulik’s hands. 

His second demonstration was even more astonishing than the first. 
Taking a stone drinking-cup gin. deep and filling it with water, Mr. Von 
Braulik dropped a silver quarter of a dollar—a coin the size of a shilling— 
into it. He went through the motions of the first experiment, and the 
spectators were surprised to see the coin rise slowly to the top of the mug 
and fall over the side on to the table. 

His last feat produced even more of a sensation than his previous two 
Taking a new pack of playing cards and scattering them promiscuously, face 
downwards, about the table over an area of about eighteen inches, he 
asked his audience to think of the ace of spades. Bending over the cards, 
as in the previous tests, the observers saw the cards begin to move. 
Gradually they began to separate. From near the bottom two cards were 
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seen to leave the others. They slid along the table until near the edge, when 
the top card detached itself from the other, and the lower one fell over the 
edge into Von Braulik’s hand. Turning it over, the demonstrator exhibited 
the ace of spades. 


None of the spectators could give any explanation of the phenomenon. 
Mr. Von Braulik has never given a public exhibition, but works regularly at 
his business of telegraphy. 

Now is this true? Because if it is true, that is to say, if these 
phenomena can be repeated at will, and demonstrated to scientists 
at Yale and Harvard and elsewhere—then it requires very little 
imagination to see that as many books can be removed from the 
shelves of our scientific library, as there would be from our 
theological bookcases if the 100 years B.c. date of Jesus could be 
proved correct. Will not then some energetic colleague in 


Milwaukee try to check this startling paragraph ? 


* 
* * 


WE have received a most valuable contribution to the study of 
the history of the evolution of Christian dogmatics in the form 
of a Presidential Address read before the 
Historico-Theological Society in Oxford, Mic- 
haelmas Term, 1g02. It is by that admirable 
scholar F. C. Conybeare, and is entitled ‘‘The Virgin Church 
and the Virgin Mother: a Study of the Origin of Mariolatry.”’ 
The evidence amassed in this pamphlet of thirty-two pages is of 


The Virgin 
Church 


the greatest value to those who reject the materialism of the 
purely physical interpretation of the Virgin-birth dogma. Mr. 
Conybeare’s essay shows that there was a mystical tradition, 
and that part of its content was preserved in the cult of Holy 
Church, the Virgin Mother, the Catholicé—the idea in its purest 
form being identical with what is sometimes referred to by 
modern Theosophists as the ‘‘ White Lodge’’—the mystic Being 
spoken of in The Secret Doctrine, the ‘‘ Ever-living Banyan Tree.” 
In brief the ‘“‘ Ecclesia,” or Church, the true ‘‘ Assembly,” was 
the ‘“‘ Communion of Saints,” and was regarded by the Gnostics 
as an AXon or Timeless Being, a Reality, a Source; in other 


words, the Divine Mother of the Sons of God. 


* 
* * 


In course of time this sublime idea was, we will not say vulgarised 
but, generalised. The various churches of the faithful were thus 
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considered as manifestations of the Divine 
Mother and canticles were sung in her honour. 
Thus a very ancient Armenian ‘Canticle of 
Holy Church ”’ concludes as follows : 


A Hymn to 
Holy Church 


Christ is come, the holy high priest. Into thee he enters, temple fraught 
with light, mountain of the Lord and house of God. Thou that hast much 
seed (i.¢., roAverdpos), Virgin bearing without throes the race of the sons. 
of men, through the holy font, unto the adoptive Sonship of the heavenly 
Father. An Altar of holiness is set up in (thee), holy Church, on which is 
ever distributed among us the flesh and blood of the Son of God. Let us. 
with one accord ask of the Giver of good things, to bestow a peaceful life on 
ourselves, and to Him be Glory, Honour and Thanksgiving, now and ever, 
continually unto eternity. Amen. 


What echoes of the Mysteries of the earliest times! So 
again in the Canticle composed by Gregory of Narek (c. 950) we 
get an orthodoxised echo when we are told that : 

Now the First-born of the Father has descended from heaven to woo her 
as his bride; he brings the crown of wedlock and takes her to himself, 
She remains a virgin, yet becomes mother of many children, and with pain- 


less, passionless parturition, these issue from her pure womb, which is the 


font, the Sons of God. 
* 


ALL this was of course a danmable henesy to Nicene Christianism, 

and thus we read in the document underlying the accounts given 

of the Paulicians by Photius, Petrus Sikalus 

Heresy or Truth? and Georgius Monachus, the latest of whom 
wrote before 866: 


And in the next place they blaspheme the all-holy Theotokos [i.¢., the 
Virgin Mary] in unmeasured terms. But if they are forced by us to 
acknowledge her, they give an allegorical account of her and say: I believe 
in the all-holy Theotokos in whom the Lord entered and went out. But they 
mean the Upper Jerusalem (dyw iepovoadym), in which as precursor in our 
behalf Christ entered, as the apostle declares (Gal., iv. 26). 

All of which indeed was very ancient and at onetime orthodox, 
for not only do we find that the Manichzans following on the 
Gnostics identified ‘‘ Joseph’s virgin’’ with the “most chaste 
and immaculate Church,” but also the orthodox Tertullian about 
200 A.D. in his Pedagogus declares that : 


Christ, the fruit of the Virgin, disdained the breast of human mothers. 
And he hastens to explain whom he regards as the Virgin Mother of Christ. 
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She is the universal Church. ‘Her it is my delight to call the Church. 
- . . She is the only mother that never had milk, for she alone was not a 


woman. Yet she is a virgin and mother in one. Spotless as a virgin, yet 
fond as a mother.” 


Much else is there to quote from this illuminating study, 
but we must content ourselves by concluding with a passage 
from Methodius (beginning of the fourth century) who, in his 
Convivium, commenting on Rev., xi. 1-17, writes: 

I hold that it is the Ecclesia that is here asserted to bring forth the 
male child . . . sothat in each of us the Christ is brought forth in a 
mystic sense (yonras). And thisis why the Church is big with child and 
travails until the Christ in us takes shape and is brought forth, in order that 
each of the saints, by participating in Christ, may be brought forth a Christ, 
which is the sense of a certain passage in scripture, ‘‘ Touch not my Christs 
and do no evil to my prophets ”’ (Ps., civ. 15). 

Expellas naturam furcd tamen usque . . . ! The “ good 
news”’ was a natural something; not an impossible dogmatic, but 
the declaration of the next natural grade of progress from man 
to superman, even as many eons ago it had been from animal 
to man. From man to superman, from man to Christ—daimon 
or angel or god, what matters it—but now and consciously for 


those who “ have ears to hear.”’ 
* 


STUDENTS of the Kabbalah will bé glad to hear that the learned 
Hebraist, Dr. Jean de Pauly, whose recent death at the early age of 
forty-three is deeply to be regretted, has left 

A ote of behind him a complete translation of the 
Zohar in French, which is to be published in 

six volumes under the editorial supervision of his friend and 
collaborateur Mons. Emile Lafuma. The price to subscribers is 
fixed at 20 francs a volume, and copies are to be obtained from 
the editor at Voiron (Isére). As with the exception of Knorr von 
Rosenroth’s Latin version we have nothing but selections from 
this famous collection of mystical tractates, the publication of 
de Pauly’s labours should be an event of the first importance. 
Indeed it will be the only complete version, for Von Rosenroth’s 
Kabbala Denudata is not really complete. A further reason 
why we look forward to this translation with interest is the 
attitude of Dr. de Pauly, which is that of a convinced traditionalist. 
Thus, in the Prolegomena to a projected ‘‘ Recueil Cabalistique 
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donnant la Quintessence de la Cabale pure et authentique,” 
which was to have been published in twelve parts in a review he 
had just founded at the time of his death, he writes : 


As for ourselves, who believe in revelation, we confess that the sublime 
and eternal truths of this doctrine have been revealed by God to the first 
man or to the first men of this creation, and that after being for several 
centuries the common inheritance of all the peoples of the earth, in conse- 
quence of wars and continual migrations, they gradually became completely 
forgotten or changed in all the nations with the exception of the people of 
God, who preserved them in part if not as a whole. . . . . Evidently 
we are here speaking only of the pure and genuine Kabbalah, called the 
Revealed Kabbalah, to distinguish it from the Inductive Kabbalah, which 
came into existence only at the beginning of the common era, with the 
object of making the Kabbalah square with the words of the Bible, and 
frequently also with the rites of the Jewish cultus. In the Zohar, which, 
by reason of its great antiquity, enjoys the highest authority, and constitutes 
the code par excellence of the Kabbalah, these two kinds of Kabbalah should 
be distinguished: the one which R. Shimeon ben Yochai hands on as a 
tradition of great age, and the other which is invented by himself and his 
colleagues. . . . It would be vain in the pages containing the Kabbalah 
of the first kind to look for a single allusion to a rite of the Jewish cultus, or a 
single verse of the Bible. The very language of these passages differs 
coinpletely from that of the rest of the Zohar. These pages constitute in 
the midst of the Zohar so many scattered blocks, and they are easily 
recognisable because they bear the stamp of old age. The language is not 
yet definitely formed, is still in its infancy as it were, and the ideas are 
expressed in a concise manner, sharp and peremptory; there are no con- 
versations, no controversies, and none of those scholastic formule so dear to 
the heart of the two Talmuds and the Kabbalah of the second category. 


Here then we have a sturdy challenge thrown down to all the 
critical work that has been done of late years in the attempt to 
elucidate the history of the evolution of the Zoharic documents. 
It is therefore to be deeply regretted that death has cut off the 
‘bringing into act” of this determination. Perhaps, however, 
Dr. de Pauly’s translation will bring out the data on which he 
bases his opinion, an opinion which takes us back to the palmy 
days of Picus de Mirandola, of Reuchlin and the rest of the 
Humanists who found in the Kabbalah the whole of Christianity 
and the highest Philosophy. We, therefore, await with interest 
the publication of this translation, though with little hope that 
tradition will eventually prove really victorious in this critical age. 
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OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 
A Stupy iN INTuITIVE INTERPRETATION 


It has been remarked that in order rightly to understand any 
mystical work it is necessary to read not only between the lines 
but within the words. The use of this method by a number of 
students of occultism has resulted in the discovery of many 
hidden meanings, in both ancient and modern literature, where 
they have lain concealed not only from the general reader but at 
times even from the author himself. Real intuition can only 
achieve its most remarkable results when the intellectual faculty 
is submerged beneath the threshold of consciousness. 

Furthermore, it is absolutely necessary that two other 
qualities, highly esteemed by the ordinary Philistine, should be 
in comparative abeyance, viz., that crude commodity known as 
common sense, and that vulgar triviality which is often called a 
perception of humour. Given these negative conditions, one’s 
power of intuition may become so developed that it is possible 
to trace the Theosophical scheme in anything and everything. 

The other day, after I had been concentrating my attention 
upon the tip of my nose for an hour and thinking resolutely of 
nothing at all, it occurred to me to turn to the study of a certain 
ancient poem, whose origin is lost in the night of time. I had 
learnt it by heart, as so many have done, in childhood, little 
dreaming of the precious Theosophical truths that were enshrined 
within it. But now I resolved to apply to it the methods of 
esoteric interpretation ; and as I read and pondered, a veil, as it 
were, seemed gradually to lift; my inner eyes were opened, and 
a profound uprush of illumination from my subliminal conscious- 
ness took place, which rendered me speechless for three days. I 
now take up my pen to reveal something of what was then made 
clear to me; but the glow and fervour which accompanied that 
supernal vision, are, I fear, incommunicable. 
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The ancient script to which I refer is entitled Old Mother 
Hubbard. The result of the exercise of my intuition on this relic 
of antiquity has convinced me that the entire scheme of modern 
Theosophical cosmology was known to the author in all its 
wealth of detail. The poem describes, in unmistakable sym- 
bolism, the evolution of the Monad through the various planes of 
nature, beginning with the lowest or physical and leading up to 
the stage of adeptship. This will be made abundantly clear in 
the course of our study, to which we will now proceed, taking up 
the work stanza by stanza.* 

Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her poor Dog a bone; 

But when she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor Dog had none. 

This is the introduction, and contains the clue to the general 
esoteric meaning and scope of the whole poem. It is clear that 
Old Mother Hubbard is symbolical of the manifested Solar 
System, with its seven planes of being. The words old and mother 
(Mother Nature) point to this, but if conclusive proof be needed the 
name Hubbard gives it. For it is clearly compounded originally of 
the two words hub and barred. Now a hub is always circular, 
and is, moreover, as is well known to Bostonians, associated with 
the universe. Here we have, then, the hieroglyph of the circle. 
But it is a circle barrzd, i.e., with straight lines running across it. 
These symbolise the planes,t and their number is given by the 
whole word Hubbard, which contains seven letters. How mar- 
vellous is the packing of so much meaning into a single word ! 

The Dog is, of course, the human Monad, its triplicity being 
signified by the three letters of which it consists. The word veils 
also the further profound truth of the divine origin of the Monad; 
man is, indeed, a ‘‘God’’ reversed or reflected; so that no happier 
word for the purpose than Dog could have been chosen. In the 
failure of Mother Nature to furnish the necessary bone we have 
an undoubted reference to the primitive boneless race spoken of 
in The Secret Doctrine.t{ But we must pass on. 


* There are several versions extant ; I adopt the text and order of stanzas as 
given in Favourite Rhymes for the Nursery. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 


+ Vide diagrams, Secret Doctrine, iii. 554 et seq. 
t OP. cit., i. 637, footnote. 
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She went to the baker’s 
To buy him some bread, 

But when she came back 
The poor Dog was dead. 

Here we have the entire submergence of the Monad in gross 
physical matter, which in all occult works is spoken of as death. 
The association with the lower forms of vegetable life, symbolised 
by the bread, confirms this; whilst the reference to the baker 
suggests at once the ‘‘baker’s dozen,’’2.e., thirteen, referring to the 
thirteen periods of the objective universe.* 

She went to the joiner’s 
To buy him a coffin, 
But when she came back 
The poor Dog was laughing. 

The reference to a plane as given by the word joiner, in 
conjunction with the wooden coffin, implies that we are still on 
the physical. Moreover,'the shape of a coffin is six-sided, and 
we know that the hexagon is a typical form of the physical plane; 
this is abundantly shown in the shapes of crystals, snowflakes, 
etc. At the same time I am inclined to think that the etheric 
portion of the physical is referred to in the latter part of the 
stanza, not merely because the Monad has to some extent shaken 
off his comatose state, but because of the reference to laughter. 
Now laughing gas (N.O) resembles ether in that it renders a 
physical organism insensible to pain; besides which, we must 
bear in mind the fact that it does so by acting upon the etheric 
double. 

But in any case the next stanza undoubtedly refers to the 


etheric body. 
She went to the hatter’s 
To buy him a hat, 
But when she came back 
He was feeding the cat. 


We know that the moon is definitely connected, through the 
Lunar Pitris, with the etheric body.§ Nowthis stanza is full of 


* Ibid., i. 402. 


+ It is interesting to note here that the Latin materia really signifies wood or 
timber. 


t The Ancient Wisdom, p. 70. 
§ The Secret Doctrine, i. 204. 
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lunar symbolism. A hatter is proverbially associated with lunacy, 
which in its turn, by its very derivation, is connected with the 
moon. We also read in The Secret Doctrine that the cat is a 
lunar symbol.*  ‘‘Feeding the cat,” then, may be taken as 
equivalent to contributing to the growth and development of the 
etheric double. 
She went to the tavern 
For white wine and red, 
But when she came back 
The Dog stood on his head. 

We are now at the point of transition from the etheric to 
the astral. The ‘white wine” is the silver-white which 
corresponds to the moon and etheric double, whilst the red 
corresponds to Mars and the astral body.+ The allusion to the 
dog standing on his head is clear when we remember the well- 
known phenomenon of inversion that is said to accompany astral 
or etheric vision, objects appearing reversed. 

She took a clean dish 
To get him some tripe, 
But when she came back 
He was smoking a pipe. 

We have now reached the lower mental plane. The dish 
(Latin discus) we may regard as circular, with a rim or ring 
round it ; this indubitably indicates the planet Saturn, with its 
rings. Now, we are told that Saturn corresponds with lower 
Manas.{ Further confirmation is given by the word tripe, which, 
however, is somewhat of a blind and might lead the careless 
reader astray. It is here a derivative from the Greek ivi, tis, 
thrice ; that is to say, the third plane, counting upwards. The 
meaning is made absolutely certain by the concluding line of the 
stanza ; for since fire is the element that is connected with Mahat 
and the mental plane,§ the lower portion of that plane is most 
admirably symbolised by smoke. 

She went to the fruiterer’s 
To buy him some fruit, 

* Ibid., i. 416. 

+ Ibid., iii. 452, diagram; and 461, diagram. 

t Ibid. 

§ Building of the Kosmos, Lect. ii. Cf., Evolution of Consciousness, Art. ii 
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But when she came back 
He was playing the flute. 


The Monad is now coming into his inheritance. The fruit 
is the apple of the Tree of Knowledge ; and in the flute we have, 
no doubt, a reference to Pan’s ‘‘ seven-piped flute, the emblem of 
the seven forces of nature’’* which the Ego is now learning to 
wield. 

She went to the barber’s 
To buy him a wig, 


But when she came back 
He was dancing a jig. 


ye 


The “ wig” is a somewhat crude yet not inappropriate 
simile for the intellectual element in the aura, which appears in 
a yellow cloud above the head, as shown in diagrams ix. and x. 
of Man Visible and Invisible. The dance of joy expresses the bliss 
of the Monad in connection with the fuller development of his 
mental and causal bodies. 


She went to the cobbler’s 
To buy him some shoes, 

But when she came back 
He was reading the news. 


The shoes are, of course, the shoes of swiftness, the winged 
sandals of Hermes, giving the Ego the power of travelling swiftly 
and consciously in his Mayavirfipa. ‘‘ Reading the news”’ indi- 
cates again the definite attainment of mental powers. Here 
again it is necessary to look ‘‘ within the words” for their full 
significance. He was not reading a book, but N.E.W.S.; that 
is to say, the whole of knowledge in the four directions of the 
compass was open before him. 


She went to the hosier’s 
To buy him some hose, 
But when she came back 
He was dressed in his clothes. 
The hose or hose-pipe is a striking emblem of the “ thread 
of Fohat”’ by which the causal body is said to be suspended ; 
through this channel pours the water of life from higher planes. 


* The Secret Doctrine, ii. 614-5. 
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The simile of a water-pipe is a decided improvement, in fact, 
upon that of a thread, being so much richer in significance. 

‘‘He was dressed in his clothes,’—in other words, he had 
completed all his vehicles, the garments of the Monad. 

She went to the tailor’s 
To buy him a coat, 
But when she came back 
He was riding a goat. 

The coat is doubtless the Robe of Glory or Light-vesture 
spoken of in the Pistis Sophia, and refers to an advanced stage of 
Initiation. The goat is “the symbol of the greatest mystery on 
earth—the fall into generation.”* The Ego is now “ riding the 
goat,’’—he has it beneath him,—he is conquering the power 
which leads to repeated incarnations. t 

The concluding stanza shows the soul free, triumphant over 
all the powers of Nature: 

The Dame made a curtsey, 
The Dog made a bow ; 

The Dame said, “ Your servant,” 
The Dog said, ‘‘ Bow wow.” 

The Dame (Nature, see note on Stanza I.) now acknowledges 
her subjection to the Divine Monad, and becomes his servant. 
He has attained to adeptship and all the occult forces stand 
ready to serve him. His crowning effort is to make a bow,—the 
“ bow of Apollo,” whose arrows of light shall slay the Python of 
darkness. And now the final word of mystery, the Bot O%, is 
given untohim. This is the “ fifth name,” said to be lost, spoken 
of in The Secret Doctrine.= It is triple, its three parts being the B, 
and the Od repeated. I am not, however, permitted to give this 
word of power in its exact form, nor to speak of the nature of the 
mystery involved therein. 

In closing this brief sketch of a great subject, I feel that I 
cannot claim to have done more than merely skim the surface of 
an archaic and profound script. I leave it to others to penetrate 


* The Secret Doctrine, ii. 537. 


+ “Capricorn . . . . deals chiefly with the external world." Alan Leo, 
Practical Astrology, p. 39. 
+ “These are respectively called Ov, ’Aoai, Oiw, OtwaB and . . . the 


Sith, a tyiple name (making seven in all) being lost, i.¢., kept secret.’ Sec. Doc., ii. 611. 
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further into its depths, and unlock its seven hidden meanings 
with the key of intuition. I am convinced that valuable clues to 
the seven rounds and races, the planetary chains, Gnostic 
eonology, the nature of atoms and elemental essence, and many 
other secrets, lie concealed within it. For instance, it would be 
interesting to trace the light it throws on the difficult problem of 
the Seven Rays of Being; for there are seven types of men inthe 
poem—the baker, the joiner, etc.,* each of which is esoterically 
connected with one of the Rays already mentioned. 

And now my present task is finished. In nearly every Lodge 
of the T.S. there are members who possess this intuitive faculty 
of esoteric interpretation; and if what I have written be the 
means of stimulating them to the further exercise of this power I 
shall be content. Let it be for other and abler pens than mine 
to expatiate upon the treasures of esoteric wisdom hidden in Hey 
Diddle Diddle, Three Blind Mice, and Sing a Song of Sixpence. I 
am but a pioneer in these unexplored lands, yet it may be that 
where I have first cloven a way, a mighty ordered city shall one 
day rise, with peaks and pinnacles pointing to the eternal stars. 


COLIN STERNE. 


* The eighth, the tailor, is not reckoned, for a tailor is said to be only the 
ninth part ofa man. This allusion has to be taken in conjunction with Stanza IV. 
and the ‘‘nine lives of a cat.’’ Cf. S.D., ii. 583, footnote. The tailor and the cat 
are also associated in the ‘‘ cat of nine tails,’ but we have no time to pursue this 
interesting topic further at present. 


NEVER in any case say, I have lost such a thing, but I have returned it. 
Is thy child dead? it is returned. Is thy wife dead? she is returned. 
Art thou deprived of thy estate ? is not this also returned ?—‘* But he 
is wicked who deprives me of it!’” But what is that to thee, through 
whom the Giver demands his own? As long, therefore, as he grants 
it to thee, steward it like another’s property, as travellers use an inn. 


EPICTETUS. 
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NEW POINTS OF VIEW IN PSYCHOLOGY+ 


As Mr. Butler, of Columbia University, the Editor of the 
Teachers’ Professional Library, puts it, in his brief Introduction 
to Professor Royce’s latest work : ‘‘ I fail to see how the proposi- 
tion that a knowledge of psychology is of use to the teacher is 
open to discussion at all, unless through a juggling with the 
plain meaning of words.” Now we are learners, and some of us 
are trying to fit ourselves to help and teach others ; therefore this 
applies to all of us, though to some more than to others, and thus 
gives warrant for devoting some pages of this REVIEW to a con- 
sideration of what seems to me one of the most suggestive as well 
as one of the most lucid contributions to the study of the science 
of psychology which I have had the pleasure of reading for a long 
time. Not only is Prof. Royce suggestive and interesting, he 
is strikingly fresh and original in various ways, especially for 
those who are familiar with modern psychology only as presented 
in the classical text-books of Mill, Bain, Sully, and Ladd, and 
even to a less extent in the admirable work of Professor James. 
Moreover, Prof. Royce avoids needless technicalities and over- 
much detail ; he goes to the root of the matter and deals with the 
subject on broad lines, recognising plainly and clearly the under- 
lying philosophical problems, but rightly relegating them to that 
discipline for treatment, since he is here concerned only with the 
outlines of Psychology as one of the special sciences. 

Now what are the problems, the questions which the student 
of psychology must put to himself? Broadly speaking, they are 
these : (I) How and by what warrant do I pass from a knowledge 
of my own mental states to a knowledge and interpretation of the 
mental states of others? (2) What are the primary evidences of 


* Outlines of Psychology: An Elementary Treatise with some Practical Applications. 
By Josiah Royce, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. (Teachers’ Professional Library. London: Macmillan & Co.; 1903. 
Price 4s. 6d. net.) 
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mind? (3) Into what and how few simplest units can my 
own complex mental states be broken up? (4) What are the 
processes of mental growth and development, and what laws 
govern them ? 

But before we proceed to see how Prof. Royce deals with 
these problems, it is formally incumbent on us to say a word as 
to the actual definition of psychology as a science, since this 
definition has been the subject of not a little recent discussion. 
It is fundamental to the whole subject to grasp the primary fact 
of what may be termed the “‘ isolation of the individual mind” ; 
the fact that though others may learn, from observing our acts 
and words, a great deal about our mental life, yet each one of us 
is the only being capable of becoming aware of his own mental 
states. Atruism, you say? True, but so basic a truism that it 
actually defines in essence the characteristic subject matter of 
psychology, and, moreover, emphasises most clearly a fundamental 
point, a root-problem, to which little if any systematic attention 
was paid by earlier writers on the subject. For it brings us at 
once face to face with the first of the problems stated above—a 
problem seldom even raised, in its true fundamental character, in 
psychological text-books, but one of primary and far-reaching 
importance, the clear, explicit recognition of which, and its frank 
discussion, is by no means the least among the many merits of 
the book before us. For while our physical life in its external 
manifestation may be observed by anyone who gets the oppor- 
tunity, the mental life of each one of us can be directly present, 
as a series of experienced facts, to one person only; and thus 
while physical facts are usually conceived as ‘‘ public property,” 
patent to all properly equipped observers, psychical facts are 
essentially regarded as “‘ private property,’ accessible to one 
alone. And it is this fundamental difference that leads us so 
often to speak of the mental as the “ internal life,” or the ‘‘ inner 
world,” and to oppose it both to our own physical life and to the _ 
‘external physical world.” It is true that the physiological pro- 
cesses of our bodies are both physical and, in a sense, internal, 
since they go on within our bodies and are generally hidden from 
direct external observation. But our mental life is “‘ internal” 


in quite a different sense. For while we can imagine that an 
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adequately equipped observer might even watch the very molecules 
of our brains, yet we cannot conceive him, in any possible case, 
as observing from without our pains or our thoughts in the sense in 
which physical facts are observable. Even perfectly trained 
clairvoyance, it seems to me, could not do so, for it would and 
seemingly does show the thoughts and feelings of others as external 
shapes and forms, 1.¢., as aggregates of molecular movements, but 
does not directly reveal them as feelings or thoughts. 

But if thus our mental life is directly known to each one of 
us alone, how can a science of psychology be possible, inasmuch 
as science seems inevitably to involve the possibility of comparing 
observations of one and the same thing made by different ob- 
servers ? Howthen can we have a psychology, if no two observers 
can ever take note of precisely the same facts in our various mental 
lives ? 

Leaving aside the philosophical problems raised by these 
questions, Prof. Royce points out that psychology is made pos- 
sible by the fact (a fact of the most fundamental importance), that 
we all of us not only have our mental states, but also appear to 
give these mental states a physical expression, in certain bodily acts, 
viz., in what may be called our expressive functions, and these 
physical expressions, like any other physical fact, are patent to all 
observers. 

Moreover, any one of us can often observe for himself what 
sort of physical expression some given sort of mental state gets in 
his own case; some of our expressive acts being of instinctive 
origin, while others, like the use of words to describe or embody 
our mental states, are of purely conventional origin and have only 
gradually become moulded into a certain sort of approximate 
uniformity as regards their relation to similar mental states in 
other people. Thus Prof. Royce leads us to see that to be a student 
of psychology involves three essential things: (1) to observe care- 
fully the signs which express mental life, and to interpret these 
expressions as far as possible; (2) to examine those physical 
processes which in any case appear to condition mental life 
or to cause its expressions to occur; and (3) with constant 
reference to the foregoing classes of facts, to describe by means 
of a self-examination, or ‘‘ introspection,” the tone series of 
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mental facts which can alone be observed by the individual 
psychologist. 

I have given in some detail an outline of Prof. Royce’s first 
chapter, because it may help to make clear to the minds of some 
of my readers what psychology really means and involves. But 
it would be impossible to continue to do so in regard to subse- 
quent chapters and I must content myself with simple comment 
and with calling attention to any specially interesting features of 
his treatment. 

Thus the second chapter contains a general discussion of the 
physical signs of the presence of mind, distinguished by its breadth 
and clearness of treatment, which fills a gap usually painfully 
evident in most works upon psychology. Moreover this discussion 
introduces the reader naturally and simply to the three great 
classes of the ‘‘signs of mind” which are fundamental, and the 
adoption of which in place of the traditional and more abstract 
classification usually employed is one of the best features of Prof. 
Royce’s treatment. Traditionally we are usually presented at the 
outset of a treatise on psychology with the usual classification of 
mental states under the heads of ‘‘ Knowing, Feeling and Will- 
ing” or ‘‘ Cognition, Emotion and Volition.” 
mental life which issues in this traditional classification has 
unquestionably a real significance; but I am strongly disposed to 
think that Prof. Royce has delved far deeper into actual reality 
and has come closer to the essence of things, in his treatment of 
our mental life and his classification of the physical signs of the 
presence of mind, under the heads of Sensitiveness, Docility and 
Initiative. Whether he is right in connecting the roots of Initia- 
tive with the ‘‘ tropisms”’ of Prof. Loeb, is a further question too 
extensive for detailed discussion here. At any rate the idea is 
suggestive, as indeed are almost all the characteristic positions 
taken up by Prof. Royce, and it will no doubt lead in due time 
to a much more thorough investigation of this difficult problem. 
Meanwhile, it may be useful to give in brief his definitions of the 
three classes in question. The two subdivisions under which he 
classifies the various forms of the discriminating sensitiveness of 
beings that possess minds give the best idea of what he means 
by sensitiveness. 


The view of our 
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These are: (a) the signs of feeling, and (b) the signs of sensory 
experience. By the Docility of an animal, he means the capacity 
shown in its acts to adjust these acts not merely to a present 
situation, but to the relation between this present situation and. 
what has occurred in the former life of this organism; and later 
on he also applies this same term, Docility, to the mental pro- 
cesses which accompany these external manifestations of the 
tendency to profit by former experience. This sense in which 
Prof. Royce uses the term Docility is thus easily enough for- 
mulated; but to make clear the meaning he attaches to the 
term Initiative or Mental Initiative requires a somewhat longer 
explanation. 

The learning of new arts, the making of inventions, the 
taking of apparently original decisions, are examples of a class 
of phenomena which have very considerable importance as 
symptoms of mind, and that tend to suggest to us a type of 
mental life somewhat distinct from any other. The imprisoned 
animal, apart from its previous training, appears ‘‘ spontaneously ’” 
to learn how to escape. The inventor “ spontaneously ’’ solves the 
problem ; the man at the practical crisis shows what we call his 
power of ‘‘ spontaneous”? choice. But this word ‘‘ spontaneous ”’ 
seems to imply that something occurs apart from any conditions 
whatever, and psychology has no interest in recognising uncaused. 
events, and besides we can never observe as a fact that a given 
event has mo causes. So we want aterm having a less doubtful 
connotation to describe this class of signs of mind, and Royce 
adopts the term “‘ Initiative’ or ‘‘ Mental Initiative’ for them, 
in order to call attention to the fact that there are certain signs. 
of mind which are presented to us by the appearance of relatively 
novel acts in the life of an intelligent creature, in cases where 
these acts cannot be directly referred to the present external dis- 
turbances to which the organism is subject. In that portion of 
the life of an organism which interests the psychologist, the suc- 
cesSive activities which appear, fall into classes that roughly 
correspond to the classes of phenomena in which the theory of 
evolution is interested when it considers the relation of the life 
history of each organism to the race from which the organism 
sprung. To the process of heredity in the race corresponds, in 
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the individual, what he has termed its Docility; for by heredity 
an organism of one generation repeats the characters of its 
ancestors, while the Docility of an individual involves the 
tendency of its present acts to repeat its past conduct. On the 
other hand, to what the evolutionists call the variations of the 
individual organism when compared to its race, there correspond, 
in the life history of each individual, the relatively novel acts 
and experiences of this individual—the acts and experiences, 
namely, which are not repetitions of its own former acts and 
experiences. And these are precisely the signs which Prof. 
Royce calls those of Mental Initiative. 

The classification of mental life adopted by Prof. Royce, 
under Sensitiveness, Docility and Initiative, seems to me really 
more fundamental and nearer to the actual bases of experience 
than the traditional one under Knowing, Feeling, and Willing, 
‘because (among other reasons) it can be applied to all living 
organisms, while the traditional one, representing as it does 
specifically human self-introspection, cannot be so safely or easily 
thus applied, since to do so involves a considerable risk of sug- 
gesting a closer identity or at least similarity between human 
and animal psychology than may be really warranted by the 
facts. 

Having dealt with the physical signs of the presence of mind, 
we obviously come next to consider the mechanism involved in 
these signs—in other words, the nervous conditions of the mani- 
festation of mind. Often this topic bulks large, indeed quite 
unduly so, in treatises on psychology; but Prof. Royce is very 
terse, very brief though lucid, and compresses all he finds it 
necessary to say into some twenty pages; but even in this small 
compass he makes some exceedingly suggestive and illuminative 
remarks, as, for instance, when he says in regard to ‘‘ inhibition ” 
or ‘‘ self-control” that : ‘‘ You teach a man to control or restrain 
himself so soon as you teach him what to do in a positive 
sense.” 

A chapter is next devoted to the general features of Conscious 
Life, in the course of which the doctrine of ‘‘ ultimate elements ” 
in our mental life comes up for discussion. Royce’s conclusion is 
that though this conception of ‘‘ ultimate mental elements” (.g., 
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‘‘simple”’ sensations) expresses important truths, yet that no 
such ‘‘ ultimate elements” have any real existence, for they exist 
only when they are consciously observed, not otherwise. 

We come next to the study of Sensitiveness, to which three 
chapters are devoted: the first dealing with Sensory Experience, 
the second with Mental Imagery, and the third with the Feelings. 
In this last chapter, in dealing with the Feelings, Prof. Royce 
propounds a novel and very interesting theory. The older 
psychology recognised only two fundamental ‘directions’ or 
‘dimensions ”’ in Feeling, viz., Pleasure and Pain, or Pleasure 
and Displeasure, and it regarded these as the sole elementary 
qualities of Feeling. Later Prof. Wundt, one of the best and 
ablest of modern psychologists, has decisively shown that this. 
dichotomy is certainly inadequate and that there are assuredly at 
least more ‘‘dimensions”’ or ‘‘ directions” in Feeling than the 
simple linear one of Pleasure and Displeasure. Wundt himself 
has recently maintained that there are three ‘‘ pairs of opposing 
qualities,” or three different dimensions, to be found among ele- 
mentary feelings, and these he has named as follows: first, the 
pleasure-pain, or pleasant-unpleasant series; second, an ‘‘ excite- 
ment-depression’”’ series; and third, a ‘‘tension-relief”’ series. 
Royce, however, contents himself with suggesting a two-dimen- 
sional scheme in place of Wundt’s three-dimensional one, but at 
the same time he expresses himself as strongly of opinion that the 
old dual theory of Pain-Pleasure alone is incapable of giving an 
adequate account of the phenomena of feeling. The two-dimen- 
sional scheme he suggests is as follows :—First, he says, feelings 
differ as to their pleasantness and unpleasantness—this gives us one 
dimension. But at the same time the feelings differ also as being 
more or less feelings of restlessness or feelings of quiescence. This. 
gives us restlessness and quiescence as a second dimension of feeling, 
and then Royce proceeds to work out and illustrate his view in 
some detail. His idea is certainly a suggestive one, and, to me 
at least, it seems to throw a good deal of light upon the analysis. 
of the Feelings, though Wundt’s three-dimensional scheme has. 
also a good deal in its favour. Atany rate, either of them affords. 
a much more adequate basis for description and classification 
than the old-fashioned linear scheme of Pleasure and Pain. 
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Passing on from the study of Sensitiveness, we come to the 
treatment of Docility. To this five chapters are devoted, the 
first dealing with the General Law of Docility, the second with 
Perception and Action, the third with Assimilation, the fourth 
with Differentiation, and the fifth with the Social Aspect of the 
Higher Forms of Docility. All are very luminous and instruc- 
tive, and the last constitutes an exceedingly valuable contribu- 
tion to the psychology of general human development. Indeed, 
one of the most characteristic features of Prof. Royce’s treatment 
is the significance he attaches to, and the use he makes of, the 
factor of Sociality, in all his work, both philosophical and psycho- 
logical. And in the latter field he finds in that factor, and I 
believe rightly, the clue to the development as well as to the 
significance of man’s self-consciousness, in a way which seems to 
me to have a very special significance for all students of 
Theosophy. 

The three last chapters of this highly interesting book deal 
with the Conditions of Mental Initiative, with certain varieties 
of Emotional and Intellectual Life, and finally with the Will or 
the Direction of Conduct. Each of these chapters raises or 
suggests a number of very interesting and attractive points, but 
their discussion would lead us too far at present, so I will con- 
clude this account of one of the most useful books I have read 
for a long time by warmly commending it to the careful atten- 
tion and close study of all who seek to understand something 
of their own inner lives, and of the larger life of that whole of 
humanity of which each of us is an integral part. 


BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 


Every matter hath two handles—by the one it may be carried ; by 
the other, not. Ifthy brother do thee wrong, take not this thing by 
the handle, He wrongs me ; for that is the handle whereby it may not 
be carried. But take it rather by the handle, He zs my brother, nourished 
with me; and thou shalt take it by a handle whereby it may be 
carried.—EPIcTETUS. 
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CONCERNING THE MORTIFICATION OF THE 
FLESH 


Stray THOUGHTS ON THEQSOPHY 
LTE 


For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit do 


mortify (O@avarotre) the deeds of the body, ye shall live. 
PavuL, Letter to the Romans, viii. 13. 


Mortify (vexpwoare) therefore your members which are upon the earth; forni- 
cation, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, and covetousness 
anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy communication out of your mouth 
putting off the old man with his deeds, and putting on the new man who is 
ever being made new into knowledge (értyvwow)— [that is to say ga according 
to the image of Him who created him—in whom is no “‘ Greek and Jew,” ‘‘ Circum- 
cision and Uncircumcision,” [nay, nor any] foreigner . . . slave for]. freeman; 
but Christ is all things and in all things. 

Paut, Letter to the Colossians, iv. 5, 8, 9-11. 


Wuo of us who seeks after Wisdom, does not love the old mystics 
and their strivings? Who ofus, even if we do not give assent to 
some of their propositions, does not delight to hear of their rap- 
tures? Who of us does not sympathise most profoundly in all 
their endeavours to struggle upward, in their most gallant efforts 
to solve the riddle of existence? And yet, who of us does not at 
moments feel that their heroic measures are frequently an im- 
patient cutting of the baffling knot rather than a patient untying 
of the mystic tangle? Who of us to-day, in the active, bustling 
Western world at any rate—who of us, at least, with the blood 
of battle still hot in our veins—but feels that the frequent urgings 
to escape, the repeated promptings to flee, the apparently 
authoritative commands to hate the world, which so frequently 
characterise the less wise utterances of countless mystics of the 
past, are but the gibbering of the ghosts of things gone by, and 
no solution of the enigma of the present soul of man, no fit 
victory for the Warrior to-day ? 

“The Flesh!’ ‘‘Carnal!”? What hatred and hostility 


* For I. and II. see the January and April numbers. 
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are roused in the puritanical heart by these words; what fear and 
trembling in the heart of the ascetic and the contemplative ! For 
is not the Flesh one of the ‘‘ Persons” of the Infernal Trinity : 
the World, the Flesh and the Devil? The Devil the Father, 
the World the Mother, and the Flesh the Son ! 

Poor, poor body! ‘“ Lead us not into temptation ’’—says 
the great prayer attributed to the Master; but ‘‘I am thy God, 
not thy Betrayer’ says the earliest Mystery-ritual of Christen- 
dom. Poor, poor body of ours! What after all has it done to 
deserve the hate and fear of such unreasonably angered and 
frightened possessors of it—if indeed they possess their body and 
their body does not possess them? For surely such a view 
is unreasonable—nay, is not only unreasonable, but unjust, 
thankless. 

For what after all is the cry of the mortificatory brotherhood 
the world over? Is it not: We must escape out of this Sodom 
of a world, out of this Gomorrah of a body? ‘‘ The world is 
very evil’”—says popular Christianity in that most prolific 
breeder of heresy, the Church Hymnal; ‘‘ The world is false ’’— 
says popular Vedantism; ‘‘ The world is sorrow ’’—says popular 
Buddhism. Sin, untruth, pain is the mother of it; in sucha 
womb is it born; and the seed of it is the Devil, the “‘ father of 
lies,” Agnoia, Avidya, Moha. It is the Flesh that keeps us from 
the Gnosis, the Vidya, the Dharma. 

So have the mortificatory race averred in many a clime and 
age, and the people have often feigned to follow after them in 
word, amazed at their strenuousness, at the intensity of their 
assertion. They have, however, rarely followed after them in 
deed, and this in all likelihood because at the back of their dim 
reasonings was the overmastering intuition of that saving truth 
that but for the body, but for the Flesh, there would be no 
Gnosis, no Vidya, no Dharma. ‘‘I am thy God, not thy Be- 
trayer!’’ But why should not the ascetic have his Devil as well 
as another man his? Let the envious say! And that the 
ascetic’s Devil is very frequently his Flesh pure and simple, let 
the delightful mystics of Thrice-greatest Hermes witness when 
they write : 

** But first thou must tear off from thee the cloak which thou 
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dost wear, the web of ignorance, the ground of bad, corruption’s 
chain, the carapace of darkness, the living death, sensation’s 
corpse, the tomb thou carriest with thee, the robber in thy house, 
who through the things he loveth, hateth thee, and through the 
things he hateth, bears thee malice. 

‘** Such is the hateful cloak thou wearest; that throttles thee 
{and holds thee] down to it, in order that thou mayest not gaze 
above, and, having seen the beauty of the Truth, and Good that 
dwells therein, detest the bad of it; having found out the plot 
that it hath schemed against thee, by making void of sense those 
seeming things which men think senses; for that it hath with 
mass of matter blocked them up and crammed them full of loath- 
some lust, so that thou may’st not hear about the things thou 
should’st, nor see the things thou should’st behold.’’* 

All of which, though it of course comes earlier in date, re- 
minds us strongly of that despairing and mournful monkish cry 
of the ghostly counsellor of the ascetic soul in The Voice of the 
Silence,+ who funereally remarks: 

“If thy soul smiles while bathing in the sunlight of thy life ; 
if thy soul sings within her chrysalis of flesh and matter ; if thy 
soul weeps inside her castle of illusion; . . . . . know,O 
disciple, thy soul is of the earth.” 

In such brilliant and powerful phrases of striking similes, 
in such strenuous-lugubrious, mournful-enthusiastic sentences, 
we have the gist of the whole matter, the theory of all mortifica- 
tion, the challenge to the death hurled in the face of the Flesh. 

Cleanse and scourge the hateful thing, the insidious and 
treacherous parasite, the vampire, the dweller on the threshold 
that ever sucks the life-blood of the true man; tear it off, kill it 
out; . . . . and you shall then enjoy ever finer and rarer 
delights—far subtler sensations! We hasten the funeral of the old 
race, that we may play midwife to the new brood. Against this 
way of intenser continuance we have no word to say, except that 
we do not see that any solution of the problem of sensation is 
thus acquirable. But perhaps after all this is not necessary, and 


* From the sermon ‘‘ The Greatest Ill of Men is Ignorance of God.”’ Parthey’s 
text (Berlin; 1854), p. 55. 


+ Page 3, first edition. 
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it is enough to live and drink deeply and ever more deeply of the 
cup, until we become truly God-intoxicated. This is the path 
for those who apparently oppose matter to a spirit which is but 
matter written finer and therefore more potent; there are, how- 
ever, others who think they would fain pierce through the ever 
sweeter swirl of sense-delights into the calm mind of the mystery, 
and the thought of the Master for them takes form in such 
sentences as: 

‘* See thou therefore in Me the slaying of a Word (Logos), 
the piercing of a Word, the blood of a Word, the wounding of 
a Word, the hanging of a Word, the passion of a Word, the 
nailing of a Word, the death of a Word. And by Word I mean 
Man.’’* 

And by Man, as Thrice-greatest Hermes tells us, was meant 
Mind—Mind, ‘‘ Only-begotten Son”’ of Mind; Mind, that is to 
say, self-generated, begotten of itself alone, alone-begotten. For 
the One, so say the old myths of Wisdom, producing Himself 
from Himself, perpetually sends forth His own Thought of Him- 
self ; and She, the Divine Mother, His Thought, conceives Him 
in Herself as Father Mind, and brings Him forth into manifest 
being as Son—and yet Allis One. ‘*‘ The Breath of the Father 
warms It (the One Thing) ; the Breath of the Mother cools It.” 
And Father is the mystery we call Spirit, and Mother is the 
mystery we call Matter, and It is the mystery of mysteries— 
Man. 

How then shall we hate our Mother, the Thought of God, 
in love of our Father the Spirit; how shall we hate Form and 
love Life, hate Body and love Soul? Surely it is all a great 
mystery, and not a crude antithesis, a naive dualism ? 

‘The world is evil’’—say the renunciators, the mortificatory 
folk. ‘‘ The world is good ’’—say the optimists, the laughter- 
lovers, the ‘‘ Greeks” of the world. ‘‘The world is mixed ’’— 
say sober philosophers. ‘‘ The world is a mystery ’’—say the 
lovers of the Gnosis. 

That the presupposition that ‘‘ spiritual” illumination is 
dependent upon mortification of the flesh, or at any rate, on strict 
asceticism, is fundamental with countless schools of mystics the 

* From The Acts of John, see Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, p. 438. 
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world over, no one will deny. It is quite true that as a rule no 
journeyer on this path stops to enquire very strictly into the 
meaning and value of “‘ spiritual” illumination. It is enough to 
know that it is of the nature of beatific vision of some kind; it 
requires no justification other than experience, it must be felt. 
Enough for the profane to know that even in its beginnings it is 
some intenser sensation, some loftier emotion, some ecstatic 
experience. Whether or not a “‘ word of wisdom”’ might be of 
more general and genuine service to the world, few who have 
once experienced the inner delights, stop to enquire, and 
naturally so. 

But the greatest puzzle of all is how men began to practise 
asceticism. Surely they must have begun naturally; they could 
not have started with @ priovt notions that if they knocked off 
their physical geese and ale they would become one with Osiris 
and enjoy celestial ale and geese now and for ever ! 

Perhaps it was that in the beginning those who naturally 
experienced these more subtle and powerful sensations, as 
naturally refrained from the food and habits of the normal man 
of their time; even as we all do now naturally when we are 
engaged on some absorbing mental or creative work which 
enthrals our whole attention, or are taken out of ourselves by 
some deep anxiety or highly pleasurable excitement. In the 
beginning, then, some of those who heard of the strange inner 
delights of their ecstatic comrades, would doubtless desire to 
enjoy such sensations in their own persons, and would accord- 
ingly set themselves to copy the outward behaviour of the natural 
mystics of this kind—the things they naturally did or refrained 
from doing, because their attention was absorbed elsewhere. The 
exoterics would then copy the outward behaviour of the esoterics, 
hoping that so they might share with them their internal 
delights. 

Few of such outward imitators, however, we may suppose, 
ever succeeded because of such unintelligent imitation alone; 
those who succeeded did so because they were already at the 
germinating stage for this peculiar species of growth within; 
they were already following the way of the seers and hearers and 
feelers within, in their own internal economy. And certainly in 
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such cases it seems reasonable to assume that the outward 
copying will hasten the inward growth, and rapidly quicken it. 

But if a man’s charism is not of this kind, then he may 
mortify himself and abstain, fast and discipline himself with 
utmost rigour, and not even the sad visions of sickness and 
deadly feebleness will visit his eyes. Of course there be those, 
many of them, who discipline themselves for pure love of chastis- 
ing themselves for their sins in order to please their God—but 
we may leave these to this God of their own devising, for such a. 
God has not created our cosmos of beauty. 

For those, then, whose charism, or special soul-dharma, is not 
vision or prophecy, apocalyptic or soothsaying, perhaps the 
“good things’’ of this world need not be so strictly taboo. 
Indeed the unregenerate can argue that there ought to be some 
compensation, for have not the seers the “‘ good things”’ of other 
ranges of sensation to make up for their abstinence ‘‘ down 
here’! ‘‘ Most of us unregenerates,” I fancy I hear them plead, 
** would be very content to purchase ecstasies at so cheap a rate, 
if it were possible. But for most of us it is not possible, simply 
because it’s not our special charism. You might as well say that 
we can all become poets or architects, or engineers or doctors.”’ 

Consider another charism (though Paul does not include it in 
his list)—music. The way of the musician is certainly not: 
usually the way of the ascetic; and surely the musician is blessed 
with subtle enough senses in his own line? What can be more 
beautifully expressive of the highest emotions than a master- 
piece of the great creators of harmony? And yet do we not read 
of some of them, the greatest creators, that they were gross. 
feeders and drinkers, nay very gross feeders and drinkers? The 
ascetic will perhaps rejoin: ‘‘ But they did not write ‘ spiritual ” 
music.”” They wrote at any rate music which can take some of 
us out of ourselves, raise us to vast heights of holy emotion, and 
at-one us with greatnesses otherwise unattainable. But perhaps. 
musicians do not count in this; are not entirely on the line of 
our average human evolution; perhaps some of them are: 
‘“‘nurslings’”’ of the gods ; who knows ? 

Then again who has not heard strange stories of poets? Of 
some who have poured forth their chiefest masterpieces when 
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strong drink had to all outer seeming swamped them; of one of 
the greatest English singers who invariably imbibed a bottle of so 
mundane a thing as port before he charmed all ears with his 
song; of another who when weaned from the cup by a philistine 
friend never wrote a readable line again? Truly does God seem 
to be no respecter of persons in this. But the renunciators will 
say: ‘‘ Yes, we have heard of these things, but how much more 
‘ spiritually’ would they have written, had they been ascetics!” 
Maybe; but in one case at any rate, the friend who “ converted ” 
his friend, ‘‘ gained a soul”’ but robbed the world of a “‘ poet ” ; 
and who shall say whether the world is the richer or the 
poorer thereby? Who knows? Man is a mystery; when we 
think we have solved the problem, it appears again to mock us 
in a still more subtle guise. Who knows?—I say; for I am 
writing not for the ‘‘ nonconformist conscience,” but for those 
who conform their conscience to the facts of life, and especially 
the less common facts. 

And this reminds me of a strange rite in antiquity, a manner 
of doing things which indicates, to my dull brain at any rate, the 
guiding of a hand of wisdom. In the most primitive substrata 
of Indo-Aryan and Irano-Aryan civilisation, in those far-off 
archaic mystery-traditions of our mother-stock, there seems no 
doubt but that the neophytes on their initiation into the mystery- 
lore of their clans, were given to drink of the potent juice of 
some sacred plant—Soma or Haoma. In later times and in 
higher grades of culture of course all this was changed, and the 
primitive rites were symbolised and spiritualised into processes of 
inner purification and psychic discipline. But in the earliest times 
there seems to be no doubt but that the senses of the neophytes 
were quickened with the intoxicating juice of some sacred plant, 
that is to say a plant which was otherwise taboo. In this crude 
state of ‘‘entheism ’’—to coin a word—they “saw.” Seeing, 
however, that they went through a course of stern training before- 
hand, fasting and purifying themselves, seeing that they entered 
into the rites with induced feelings of great awe and fearsome 
expectancy, with feelings that they were approaching the confines 
of death, and about to pass into the mystic depths of the un- 
known—this intoxication, instead of proving a curse as it does 
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when profaned, proved a great blessing, being sanctified by the 
sanction of religion as a rite reserved only for holy occasions— 
nay, the holiest of all occasions, namely, the very ‘‘ possession ”’ 
by the God. 

So too, apparently, in the earliest forms of the ‘‘Bacchic ” 
traditions, when wine was discovered, it was used by the in- 
structed priesthood for sacramental purposes in the primitive rites 
of certain nations. In ancient Cappadocia, instead of haoma, or 
of wine, they are said to have used moly, the mystic plant sung of 
by one of the poets of the Odyssean cycle.* In ancient Mexico 
they used what is now called hikulit among the Huichols of the 
Sierra Madre del Norte; and this reminds us strongly of the so- 
called ‘‘ Mescal buttons,” also procured from a species of cactus. 
And who in this connection will not remember the most sacred 
American Indian rite of the ‘‘ smoking of the calumet”; and 
other allied ‘‘ sacraments” and ‘‘communions”’ of still existing 
“‘ primitive cultures ”’ ? 

Strange for the ordinary citizen of no imagination to reflect 
that his “‘ glass” and his ‘‘ pipe”’ are the legitimate survivals of 
original mystery-rites, things strictly reserved for solemn occa- 
sions, of sacramental efficacy, means whereby the man was 
induced to feel more holy, to feel even ‘‘ god-possessed’’! How 
wise, then, was the economy of those times! In those days the 
wherewithal of the means:of communion could not be purchased 
at every street corner for a penny, and that too even by the most 
degraded. The temples of Bacchus were not profaned, and 
the ‘‘ orgies’ were respectable, nay sacred ! 

A strange chapter this from the history of the education of 
the human race; and perhaps even stranger still is the evidence 
from the early days, when ‘“‘men’”’ were more closely kin to the 
“animals” than they are to-day, when indeed there was no 
chance of dominating the animal by the mind alone, as far at any 
rate as our then infant race was concerned ; the mind was young 


* Moly is said to be a Cappadocian word, and in the Hellenised Mithriac 
tradition is found as a substitute for the haoma of the Avestan traditions. 


+ ‘‘A name given to several small species of cacti, which live for months after 
they have been rooted up, and as the eating of them causes ecstasy, they are looked 
upon as demi-gods and treated with great reverence "’ (see ‘‘ On the Watch-Tower,”’ 
September number, 1903, p. 7)—just as the Soma is personified and reverenced in 
the Rigvaidik Mantrah. 
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in them and feeble, the life was strong and chaotic. Thus we 
hear of some in those early days of wild enthusiastic rites, who, 
for certain mystic purposes, in frenzy emasculated themselves, as 
for instance the ascetic priests of the Great Mother. 

Not only so, but later on, in days when such crude literalism 
should have ceased, at any rate among those who had been 
taught the “‘ boundaries of the paths of the Good Law,” do we 
not hear of a like deed being done by one of the greatest minds 
of antiquity, by the most learned by far, the most ascetic, of the 
Fathers of the Church, Origenes Adamantius ?* 

But to pass from such extremes of mortification ; do we not 
know that in the Eleusinian rites various drugs were still used 
for certain purposes ? 

* Just as the hierophant also—not emasculated as Attis, but 
made eunuch with hemlock juice and divorced from all fleshly 
generating—in the night, at Eleusis, from beneath many a cloud 
of fire, accomplishing the great and ineffable mysteries, shouts 
and cries aloud, saying: 

‘** Our Lady hath borne a sacred son!’ ’’t 

But enough of these dim memories from the buried past. It 
surely requires no evidence to show that with mystics from the 
very earliest times, the Flesh has been set straitly over against 
the Spirit. The death of the one was taken to mean the life of 
the other ; the killing of the one the birth of the other. 

‘*A death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness ”’ 
was but too often, nay up to acertain time universally, translated 
as a killing out of the natural for the sake of the supernatural, 
and hence the mortification of the flesh. In brief, the presupposi- 
tion that matter is evil, inimical, has been at the bottom of most 
of the purificatory forms of religion and in some form or other of 
the teaching of nearly every school of mysticism. 

Now-a-days, however, it hardly requires more than the 
statement of the proposition to convince it of its inherent fallacy. 
The whole of the present activity of the world is based upon a 


* And yet Origen did but literally carry out what he believed with all his soul 
his Master had commanded in what he took to be the most authoritative of sayings : 
“‘If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.’ And what apologist even to-day has 
written a satisfactory defence of the wisdom of that monkish pronouncement put 
into the mouth of the Master by the gospel-makers ? 


¢ Hippolytus, Philos., v. 9. 
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far more joyous view of things, a far more just appreciation of 
the values of the divine blessings. There is a general ineradica- 
ble intuition—indeed, there has always been a conviction hidden 
in the heart of the vast majority of God’s creatures—that not 
only is the world good for man, but that those who seek to 
escape out of it and flee away, are traitors to the common 
humanity, grumblers against the laws of the common weal, fault- 
finders with the wisdom of the divine economy—in brief that 
they are paying the Good God the worst possible of compliments, 
in that they make common cause with those unhappy and thank- 
less pessimists who believe the world-process a failure, and that 
the highest blessing to all concerned would be to bring it to the 
speediest possible end. 

This hostility to the flesh is at bottom the weak spot in all 
monkdom asa profession, of all selfish “‘ virginity” as a protest 
against evil; the counter proposition and crude antithesis to 
which is the saying of Jewish wisdom: ‘‘ He who is without a 
wife is half a man.” Wiser far was the policy of ancient Aryan 
India, that first a man should fulfil his duty to his race and 
country by living the householder’s life, before giving his undivi- 
ded attention to ‘‘ other-worldliness,” and the artificial ‘‘ freeing 
of himself.”” Such also was the rule apparently among the 
original Pythagoreans. 

It is, however, to be doubted whether in the past the vast 
majority of striving mystics could have got along without these 
outer safeguards, these strict antitheses; the mind as yet was 
not generally strong enough even in the mysticrace. Just as it 
has not been possible in the past for the vast majority of folk to 
get along without adhesion to some special form of faith, some 
sect of religion, so has it been necessary in the mystic race itself 
to have sectarian forms of mysticism; strict walls of separation 
have had to be built up. They have had to retire from the world 
and isolate themselves ; they have been compelled in every way 
they could to try to reinforce their weak wills, and so they have 
laid the most stringent possible taboos on things physical. 

But to-day, now that the mind is leaping forward with such 
bounds, to-day now that the truly divine idea of religion as 


aspiration without sectarianism, of there being as many natural 
3 
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ways to Wisdom—to God—as there are souls of men, that truly 
divine intuition of unity in multiplicity, is charming men’s minds 
and warming their hearts with its sun-clear simplicity ; nowthat this 
new spirit of true tolerance, the germ of a real love of humanity, 
has taken root in the soil of human passion, and is removing the 
mountains of ancient prejudice in its infant pushings-forth to 
grow into that great tree of life and light, under whose beneficent 
shade all creatures shall some day rest—to-day we can understand 
how that not only on the surface of religion as cult, but also in 
its depths as inner discipline, there can be tolerance and under- 
standing and reasonableness, and that too of the widest and 
holiest kind. 

‘‘ But I say unto you, love your enemies ’’—yes, your inner 
enemies as well as those without of flesh and blood. Love them 
really and not with that refinement of calculated ill-will that 
renders apparent good for evil, so that ‘‘ coals of fire’”’ may be 
heaped ‘‘on the head” of the unfortunate foe.* Love even 
those who are, or who you think are, the foes of your own house- 
hold. Love all the creatures of God rightly, fearlessly, under- 
standingly. Be a Man; nota priest, or a prophet, a monk, or a 
nun; and yet be all things, these as well as others,—but not one 
of the lesser things always as if that was the one great thing. 

But all this is doubtless as obscure as Heracleitus, or more 
so, for he was wisely obscure, so at any rate antiquity believed, 
whereas all this, for all I know, may be very foolishly obscure. 
Yet see how some of it at any rate works out in morals. At 
first, even as at first in crude mysticism, there is the strait setting 
of one thing over against the other, black over against white 
(instead of not-black), God over against Devil, virtue over against 
vice; for even a Plato in his ethics makes a virtue the antithesis 
ofa vice. More subtly did an Aristotle perceive that a virtue 
was a mean between two extremes, two vices; as for instance 
courage is a mean between cowardice and foolhardiness. Nearer 
still to the mystery were the Pythagoreans when they taught 
that the secret of all virtue was harmony; and therefore the 
leader of the chain of virtues with them was justice—not purity, 


* Clearly a ‘‘ saying" in circulation among the ‘‘saints "’ of the body, and not 
a Saying of the Master. 
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not obedience, not faith; these latter are the more feminine 
virtues of devotion, admirable each in their own way, and resolv- 
able by philosophy into the hand-maidens of justice, even as 
perchance from the renunciatory point of view justice is the 
servant of this trinity of graces. 

So, too, with regard to the practice of contemplation, the 
difficulty is to get rid of the antagonism of duality, of the effort 
of mind to dominate body, or at any rate a material vehicle of 
some kind, no matter how subtle it may be. The solution of the 
puzzle is doubtless, as the old books say, the turning of the mind 
on ttself, not on a body—self-contemplation ; then and then only 
is the sensible world transcended in a union that includes all 
sensation, and at the same time sanctifies it with the holiness 
of reason. It is not that the mind is some stuff set over against 
the matter of the sensational world; it is a far deeper mystery, 
for Mind itself in last analysis creates the very matter of the 
sensational world ; for is not the divine spouse of Mind Thought, 
and is not Thought the mother of all things ? 

To-day the mind need not fear to continue in the world, to 
live in the world; we can carry our ‘‘ monasteries”? about with 
us, we have no need of built places of wood and stone to shut us 
in and the world out. To-day we need not hate the Flesh; we 
can admire the wonderful work of our Mother as naturally as did 
the ancient Greeks. For us the un-human saying ascribed, 
though doubtless erroneously, to Shankaracharya: ‘*‘ Woman is 
the gateway of hell’”—which if I remember rightly was also 
a favourite aphorism of Tertullian’s, and certainly of countless 
numbers of Western monks—is no ‘‘ word of wisdom,” but a 
blasphemy against the motherhood of man. 

Indeed, what confidence can the virile soul of man have in a 
monkish neophyte who (as for instance among the Buddhists) is 
ordered by his short-sighted superiors ever to keep his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and above all things never to look at a woman for 
fear he should break his vow! Ye gods of common sense! how 
feeble must such an one be, how far below the average even; 
what child-souls must be those of our dear neophytes of this 
type! What virtue is there in this; for surely the true conqueror 
is he who can say his prayers as calmly in the harem asin his cell ?” 
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Saner far are modern conditions, in this country at any rate, 
as it seems to me. Our grand-parents, living at a time when the 
Puritanical fear of the world, the flesh and the devil was still 
scourging the land, were no whit purer in reality than ourselves; 
in fact they were naturally far grosser in their imaginations. 
Their very taboos are proof of it. A young man in those days 
who went to a theatre or witnessed a ballet, or even played a 
game of billiards, was believed to have ‘‘ fallen into the pit,’’ was 
already ‘‘ burning in the fires of hell.’”’ Our worthy forebears of 
this date had no doubt on the point, and as they had made their 
God for themselves they ought to have known. To-day our 
children as soon as they can toddle go to the theatres, gaze 
through opera glasses at the ballet, and learn to make a break 
as soon as their chins are above the billiard table. The conse- 
quence is that for most of them the wiles of the devil in such 
crude fashions at any rate are of little allurement; they have 
become the normal, the banal, the things they have grown used 
to. 

Then, too, the uncharitableness of the ancient ascetics, and 
modern ones for that matter, the rage against the ‘‘ accursed 
thing ”’ in the breasts of the mortificatory folk; and that, too, in 
spite of the “‘ word of wisdom ”’ that “‘ it is not that which goeth into 
the mouth that defileth the man, but that which cometh out.’’ 
But use is surely not accursed; it is abuse, at this stage of the 
mystery-play, at any rate, that disqualifies the candidate ; for 
abuse is the destruction of harmony, the refusal to obey the voice 
of the wisdom-herald: ‘“‘ Nothing too much”; it is a trespass 
against all those sweet old truths that are so kindly given in such 
fair words as temperance, sobriety, moderation, continence, 
tolerance, justice, fitness, reasonableness. 

If then it be asked: ‘‘ Are Theosophists””—by which we 
mean those who try to win towards Wisdom — “ ascetics, 
mortifiers of the flesh ’’ ?—the answer must be: “‘ By no means 
necessarily so. Some, many, are of course abstainers for certain 
purposes—but they do not call their abstinence asceticism or 
mortification of the flesh ; nor does their abstinence, from what- 
ever they abstain, make them desire to impose their private 
discipline on others, or in any way to presume to find fault with 
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those who do not follow their way, or to boast themselves as 
more virtuous than their fellows. 

They know too well that men are of different types, that 
there are races, nay tribes and families, of souls, even as there 
are of bodies ; and that the customs and taboos of souls are as 
rigid as those of bodies. They do not necessarily expect an 
artist, for instance, to be naturally a saint, any more than they 
expect a saint to be naturally an artist; they do not expect a 
physician to be naturally a general, any more than they expect 
an admiral to be naturally an architect, and so on through the 
great series. 

Sometimes, of course, there are combinations, but rarely are 
they natural ; seldom can a man really succeed on more than one 
line ; there is a keynote to his nature, to which, if he be wise, he 
had better tune himself. There is a talent which he is not to 
hide in a napkin, a something in potentiality which is his to 
bring forth into actuality, and so to delineate it into the image of 
its greater self. 

“The Jack of all trades is master of none,” and the next 
great natural stage for us, it is said, is that fair state where we 
shall show forth our own special characteristic in ever fuller 
perfection, while reflecting the potentiality of all the other types ; 
but He alone can manifest them all in perfection who is Master of 
all masterhood, and that is the end and no intermediate stage. 

But to conclude where we began, with the words of Paul. 
More understandingly does he write to his fellowship in Galatia 
than to the “saints” at Rome. In his Letter to the Galatians 
he reflects the wisdom of his Master, setting forth the true Lesser 
Mysteries—those Lesser Mysteries in which how few succeed in 
the tests! For those who do succeed, are verily and indeed 
Christs, and they alone are initiated into the Greater Mysteries. 
He alone who is Master can tell what is the true Mystery of 
Man; the rest, even the illuminate mystics, must distort the 
light-ray through the prism of their prejudices, even though 
those prejudices be their holiest convictions; and so they can 
but speak it forth in such beautiful but enigmatical utterances 
as: 

“ This is the Gate of Heaven, and this is the House 
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of God, where the Good God dwells alone, into which no 
impure man shall come, no psychic, no fleshly man; but it 
is kept under watch for the spiritual alone, where they must 
come, and, casting away their garments, all become bridegrooms 
made virgin by the Virginal Spirit. For such a man is the 
virgin with child, who can conceive and bring forth a son, 
which is neither psychic, nor fleshly, but a blessed zon of 
zeons.’’* 

But my thoughts on this subject have already strayed to too 
great length for my editorial soul, and perhaps for my readers’ 
patience. 

G. R. S. Mgap. 
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WE have now before us a sufficiently complete idea of the cranial 
disposition of ‘‘ faculties,’ and see that this represents the 
brain as an organ whereby man’s normal consciousness is related 
to the three lower planes with which human evolution is con- 
cerned. This evolution has, normally, to be effected within the 
conditions of the physical life, and it is interesting to note that 
the brain is precisely adapted to this purpose. According to the 
biological account of the stages of brain-growth different cerebral 
areas are successively developed, and these areas correspond in 
orderly sequence with the physical, psychic (‘‘ astral ’’), mental 
and causal bodies, and severally express the needs of each. The 
planes and the vehicles by which we contact them are thus repre- 
sented in the “‘here” and ‘‘ now,” and the harmonising of the 
subtle bodies is implied in the self-determined co-ordination of 
the mental powers; the means and the end are ever present 


* Fragment of a Gnostic Commentary preserved by Hippolytus, Philos., v. 8. 
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within us. As consciousnesses we ave only this means and 
end; or, in other words, each is the Way which he has to tread. 
It is in this sense that the Gité addresses man, directing all in- 
junction to the orderly discipline of the normal life, and instruct- 
ing the aspirant, whatever his degree, in the measures by which 
his further self-realisation may best be achieved. 

But, while holding steadily towards the one consummation, 
the Gitd yet speaks many tongues as to many types of mind, and 
presents incentives, hopes, ideals of varied order. To each type 
belongs an essential rightness of conduct which tells directly for 
growth, and each has its own stages wherein higher self-conquest 
opens yet higher steeps of the ascent. The appeal is ever to that 
which is within the man himself, challenging response from that 
inner Self which already sings the future in the hopes and ideals 
of the to-day. The reference is ever to the individual as he 
knows himself in the ineptitude of his doubting effort; in his 
strange consciousness of ever being a greater something which 
yet he never fully is. 

The reproach is, that man is too absorbed in his human 
conditioning to dare to be divine, forgetful of Those who, having 
attained, are but more divinely human still. His bewilderment 
arises from the error of self-identification with the conditions of 
his physical existence, and his struggle is to realise that as 
Knower of that physical state he is more than the state itself. 
His difficulties are founded on the attachment of the mind to the 
forms of the lower worlds—physical forms; forms of thought 
involving him with the institutions of society, with religious 
ordinances, with personal ambition, and so forth—and these 
difficulties vary in their particulars with the mental status and 
constitution of the individual. As it may be said that no two 
minds are constituted precisely alike, so no two minds will present 
precisely the same impediments to liberation. 

But viewing these mental difficulties generically, they are 
seen to fall under three principal divisions or categories that 
follow severally from the three Gunas, which condition human 
life as they also condition all else in the three lower worlds. 
““Sattva, Rajas, Tamas, such are the Gunas, Prakriti-born, 
which bind down the changeless Spirit in the changeful flesh.” 
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These are the head and forefront of all opposition, and the cause 
of all the predilections, tendencies, aversions, temptations, and 
contradictions which have in one way or another to be conquered 
and resolved. 

The XIVth Discourse of the Gitd, ‘‘ The Yoga of Separation 
from the Three Gunas,” closely defines the ‘‘ qualities’? which 
flow from these Gunas and the bonds that they impose. From 
Sattva are born purity and wisdom ; but Sattva also ‘‘ bindeth by 
the attachment to bliss and the attachment to wisdom.”’ From 
Rajas are born “ greed, outgoing energy, undertaking of actions, 
restlessness, desire,” binding by attachment to action and to greed. 
From Tamas are born heedlessness, stagnation and ignorance, 
and these bind the dweller in the body by attachment to 
indolence and sloth. The further definitions found in this as 
well as in other divisions of the Gité make perfectly clear what 
“* qualities’ attach to each of these three Gunas, which are so 
intimately wrought into the texture of man’s different vehicles of 
consciousness as to define the law of his growth or evolution till 
he is finally free of the trammels and illusions of the worlds of 
birth and death.* 

These, then, are the mystical Gunas which hold and possess 
us and set the order of all our thinking and feeling, and are yet 
so difficult to discern. We look for them without knowing very 
precisely how they should be recognised, and they elude us 
through their being hidden in the very method of our search. 
But these three Gunas, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, are precisely 
the three phrenological Temperaments, viz., the Mental, Motive, 
and Vital respectively, and these must now be briefly considered. 
Many classifications of Temperament have been employed from 
time to time both by phrenologists and others, and certain 
morbid forms of the above have given rise to the pathological 
classification Nervous, Bilious, Lymphatic or Phlegmatic, and so 
on. One cannot enter upon a general discussion of these 
different tabulations of Temperament in its normal and abnormal 
presentation, for this is a very extensive subject, and it is one, 
moreover, which is very little understood. Temperamental 
peculiarities are constantly taken into consideration with 


* See ‘‘ The Yoga of Discrimination,’’ Ch, II., for fuller treatment. 
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reference both to states of health and of disease. But no satis- 
factory account can be offered of the cause and origin of Tempera- 
ment itself, although this appears to be the actual foundation or 
substratum of man’s entire mental and material being—a primary 
something in relation to which all else is more or less of the nature 
of consequence. Phrenology, concerned specially with the psy- 
chological import of Temperament (which is indicated by the 
general physical conformation) has now generally adopted the 
classification mentioned above, and this is regarded as the basic 
order of the normal, healthy human state. Owing sometimes to 
natural causes (heredity: ‘‘ predisposition,” etc.), and sometimes 
to artificial causes (‘‘cramming ” educational methods: the un- 
natural conditions of civilised life, etc.) these Temperaments run 
into certain excesses recognisable by their concomitant physical 
signs, and if this determination is strongly marked it may 
establish a pathological condition. There are yet other divisions 
and subdivisions which are of great interest owing to their 
various psychological implications, but which can best be con- 
sidered by the aid of some work devoted to this view of the sub- 
ject.* Our affair must be with the three normal Temperaments 
of the phrenologist and their relation to Guna and Caste. 

These three Temperaments—Mental, Motive and Vital—are 
all present with each of us. We are, as it were, a compound of 
them all, and no one of them can be absent from our being ; but 
in different individuals they are present in different proportions, 
or in different order of preponderance, exactly as represented in 
the Gitat, and this temperamental blend is shewn by the entire 
physical build and appearance. These physical indications are 
sometimes difficult to read correctly, but most of us are clearly 
marked with our respective Guna-signs, and are observably faith- 
ful to our corresponding ‘“‘ qualities” in the very way in which, 
like people with lanterns looking for a light, we overlook our- 
selves in our search for the Gunas. Seeing that we are identi- 
fying Temperament with Guna it is interesting to notice the 
descriptions of the former by phrenologists, to whom it has ever 


* Say the work by D. H. Jacques, M.D., the full title of which is The Tempera- 
ments ; ov, the Varieties of Physical Constitution in Man, Considered in theiy Relations to 
Mental Character and the Practical Affairs of Life, etc. 


t Disc. 14, v. ro. 
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been an absorbingly interesting puzzle. Sometimes Tempera- 
ment is likened to a ground-swell of movement upon which 
details of ‘‘ character”? might be represented by ripples. Some- 
times it is pictured as a fundamental colour-tone of which all the 
play of the mind merely exhibits changing variations. Then, 
again, Temperament might be figured as the warp, and “ charac- 
ter’ as the weft of the web of our being—the warp running 
uniformly through the colour-changes of the weft. But whence 
comes this original qualification? And in what does this funda- 
mental distinction between men inhere? With the mystical 
definition of the Gunas and the principle of reincarnation in 
mind, one can offer a reasonable reply. But apparently without 
these guides to help him, Jacques* describes the constitutional 
peculiarities of the physical system as being due to ‘“‘ pre-existing 
mental traits either in the subject or his progenitors.” ‘‘ Every- 
where,” he continues, “‘ it is the indwelling life which determines 
the organisation and the external forms of things.” It is this 
indwelling life which gives the first direction to the vital forces, 
‘‘ creating a tendency to a certain mental and physical constitu- 
tion—the latter as a consequence of the former—and whatever 
influences may thereafter, either before or after birth, be brought 
to bear upon it, this original tendency must always remain a 
potent element in the combination.”’ This ‘‘ original tendency ” 
(so suggestive of “‘ original sin”’) is, of course, the Temperament 
or the Guna of the individual. Further, and in what seems a 
rather contradictory sense, Jacques says that ‘‘ Temperament is 
primarily a result and not a cause of character,’’ but immediately 
adds that “the bodily habit is the outgrowth of a spiritual 
condition.” 

This is of interest as illustrating the difficulty of account- 
ing for Temperament, however carefully it may be considered, 
along any ordinary line of thought. We see constant reference 
to *‘ pre-existing ’’ mental or spiritual states, constant implication 
of some unknown and undefinable substratum of causes in human 
life. In fact, the problems of ‘“‘ Temperament” and ‘‘ character ” 
have evoked innumerable attempts to reconcile and relate 
them; but causes, effects and concomitants finally become 


* P. 32-34. 
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so involved that the thread of relation is lost. These attempts, 
however, certainly do specify certain vitally important factors 
of our physical and mental life which need to be further 
understood ; and we see that these factors are precisely such as 
may be registered under the headings of Guna and Karma and 
their interblending in Caste. The Temperaments or Gunas 
inhere in the pre-existing Ego; and Karma, the fruit of past 
endeavour, accounts for the Caste, and, ultimately, for the 
individual ‘‘ character.” 

Another phrenological observation which bears directly upon 
Jacques’ “ original tendency ”’ in its relation to ‘‘ character’ may 
here be usefully noted. Temperament obviously implies a certain 
observable correspondence of mental with physical constitution. 
Given, then, a physical body of a certain type, one knows what 
general mental characteristics to associate with it. In such a 
case, the cranial formation* will usually indicate a conspicuous 
development, or a relative preponderance, of such brain-areas as 
are associated with those mental characteristics, but with individual 
variations which will make all the difference imaginable to the 
mental manifestation as ‘‘ character.” This is a most important 
point which apparently marks the incidence of the Karmic dis- 
pensation upon the lineof Guna-tendency, The type of character 
will still conform with the physical type, but the Quality of the 
organism and the cranial variations impose countless differentia- 
tions of ‘‘ character”’ within the type itself. If we remember that 
each “‘faculty” influences the entire field of thought it will be 
obvious that these individual variations carry extensive conse- 
quences to the life. Should the cranial development be well 
adapted to express the temperamental tendency (typically con- 
sidered), the result is generally a thorough-paced kind of character 
that knows just what it wants, and just ‘‘ how to set about it” 
with the minimum of diffidence and doubt. But if the brain ac- 
cords ill with the temperamental requirements, the mind will be 
troubled and discontented and full of vague, unsettled wants and 
inclinations which there is no ability to carry into execution. 
Such are unhappy lives to whom the world of people and events 
always appears to be hostile and incomprehensible. These are 


* See the last article on the localisation of faculties. 
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among the comparisons which arise from the phrenologist’s inde- 
pendent studies of character, and it is noteworthy that he records 
observations which so closely parallel the Theosophical teachings 
regarding the specially Karmic determination of the details of 
the physical organism and the relation of the latter to our 
immediate powers and limitations.* 

It is necessary to the presentation of our subject to make 
brief reference to the principal physical signs of these three 
normal Temperaments and to their mental concomitants. We 
shall also have to notice the brain-area which phrenology asso- 
ciates with the expression of each. These temperamental areas 
— if the term may be allowed—will be found to connect Fiske’s 
stages of brain-growth with the ascent of the Planes, which is one 
with the ascending order of the Castes, which again is also the 
ascent of the Temperaments themselves. In view of what has 
been said in the preceding paragraphs it will be obvious that 
nothing approaching a full description of the corporeal, cranial 
and mental aspects of these Temperaments can here be at- 
tempted. We must abstract such distinctive characteristics as 
merely suffice for present purposes, and these must be presented 
in a purely typical sense and significance. Even this is beset 
with evident difficulty when we consider that all three Tempera- 
ments are necessarily present within us; that all necessarily con- 
tribute to that complex which we call the mind; and that we 
must still treat of the mental value of each Temperament 
separately, although neither is capable of separate existence. 
Further, the particular presentation of each Temperament varies 
with the individual, as has already been stated, so that typical 
characteristics must be given in the sense in which one describes 
the typical Englishman, who is none the less recognisable for 
never having been encountered. In another form we are facing 
the familiar Theosophical difficulty of separately considering the 
single aspects of what is actually triune. The Gunas or Tem- 
peraments are so conjoined as aspects of the human Ego and his 
vehicles. In the purely physical view Temperament may be de- 
fined as ‘‘a particular state of the constitution depending upon 
the relative proportion of its different masses and the relative 


* See the manual Karma, 2nd ed., pp. 47-54. 
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energy of its different functions”’; hence the life-energy itself 
tends to more actively vitalise either one or another group of 
physical organs and functions. In this sense 

THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT “governs” the brain and 
nervous system. Where this Temperament is markedly as- 
cendant the physical frame is relatively slight and of moderate 
stature; the bones thin and the joints small; the muscular 
system is light and adapted to rapid movement rather than to 
strength. The organism generally indicates delicacy, refinement 
and a high order of nervous sensibility—hence acute senses of 
touch, hearing, and so on. The features are usually clear-cut or 
sharp; the hair fine; the eyes alert, and the countenance 
expressive and mobile. The voice flexible, and often high- 
pitched. 

Cramally. The upper frontal portion of the brain being well 
developed, the head is relatively large in the coronal region. 
The upper forehead is therefore wide, and the head is relatively 
narrow in the basilar portion at about the level of the ears. 

Mentally. Here one generally finds high mental activity and 
great intensity as well as refinement of thought and feeling. 
The moral and spiritual aspects of the nature are in the ascendant, 
and their expression may take one or another principal form or 
direction according to individual endowment in other particulars 
—the mind, as already noted, being regarded as a many-sided 
unity. But, speaking generally, the Mental—often referred to as 
the artistic and poetic Temperament—is answerable for all that 
ranks highest in intellectual, moral, or spirituo-intellectual 
achievement. In its excess it may produce the visionary, the 
dreamer, the man who lives in cloudland and whose life is turned 
to no effective plan or purpose. 

In the dominance of the Mental Temperament we recognise 
the ascendancy of the Sattvic Guna, and the sign of the Brahman 
Caste. 

Tue MoTIVE TEMPERAMENT is indicated by the develop- 
ment of the motor system generally. The stature is commonly 
above the average; the limbs long and the joints prominent ; the 
hands are large; the figure is spare, and the muscular system is 
indicative of strength and endurance. The features are usually 
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bold and strongly marked; the hair strong and erect, and the 
eyebrows bushy; the cheekbones high; the expression grave, 
and sometimes determined. The voice is often deep, perhaps 
even gruff. | 

Cranially. The posterior portion of the upper head is here 
most prominent, the areas allocated by the phrenologist to firm- 
ness, conscientiousness, self-esteem, dignity, ambition, etc., being 
markedly developed. Typical of this Temperament also is the 
development of the area of the ‘“‘ hostile and combative pro- 
pensities,’ and good ‘‘observation.”* These characteristics 
obviously mark a cranial type which is widely different from that 
of the Mental Temperament. 

Mentally. These are dominant characters of strong, positive 
traits, who do not usually act by half-measures. Their strong, 
tenacious will and their self-reliant fearlessness and love of power 
carry them to leadership wherever executive ability is needed 
or obstacles are to be overcome. They are observers rather 
than thinkers, but are doers and people of action above all 
else. The Motive is the militant, administrative, organising 
Temperament; but if it be associated with a marked deficiency 
of the Mental element the character may be harsh and domineer- 
ing, or storm-swept with violent passional impulses. This, again, 
depends upon individual endowments in other particulars—the 
mind being regarded, in the manner illustrated, as a many-sided 
unity. 

But with the Motive Temperament in the ascendant we see 
the Rajasic Guna ruling, and the sign of the Kshattriya Caste. 

THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT has its physical basis in the 
nutritive, circulatory and glandular systems. When this is 
dominant the stature may be above the average, but the build is 
broader and fuller than in the case of the Motive Temperament. 
The limbs are plump and rounded ; the neck short and full; the 
extremities relatively small, and the fingers tapering. The face 
also inclines to roundness, and the expression is generally lively 
and pleasing, often mirthful. The organisation, generally, 
indicates warmth, vigour and activity. 


* Allowance being made for the deep sinuses characteristic of the Motive 
Temperament. 
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Cranially. The head is generally symmetrically and evenly 
developed, but the cranial seat of this Temperament is in and 
over the basilar portion of the brain—below a line drawn across 
our “head” beneath ‘foresight and intuition”? and “‘ circum- 
spection.”’ The back-head with its domestic propensities and so 
forth, and the phrenologist’s alimentiveness and acquisitiveness, 
are fully developed, while the Vital Temperament will also gener- 
ally be accompanied by prominence of the area of benevolence. 
Again, the cranial type is markedly different from that of either 
the Mental or the Motive Temperaments, for the cranial area 
expressive of the Vital aspect of the nature is principally below 
the line indicated, and this is the mark of the typical ‘‘ business 
head ” of to-day. 

Mentally. When gifted with a fair representation of the 
Mental Temperament these people are distinguished by their 
mental quickness and facility as well as by their impulsiveness 
and warmth of disposition. They are genial, cheerful and sym- 
pathetic ; ‘‘comfortable” both in appearance and in general habit. 
They may be versatile writers or fluent speakers, but they are 
generally brilliant rather than profound, and are more given to 
imaginative work than to studies requiring sustained mental con- 
centration. They are apt to be somewhat changeable, and are 
lacking in the strength and stability of character expressed in the 
Motive element. Should the upper head be poorly developed, 
the grasping mercantile propensities may afford principal channel 
for the mental activities, but danger ever arises from the impul- 
sions of the three basilar instincts* with which the higher elements 
may scarcely be able to scope. The Vital Temperament shews 
Tamas predominating over Sattva and Rajas, and yields the type 
of the Vaishya Caste. 

This rough description must here suffice. Each Tempera- 
ment is evidenced by certain corporeal signs, and each is repre- 
sented by a certain typical cranial development. Taking these 
Temperaments in upward order—Vital, Motive, Mental—we 
see that their respective cranial areas follow in harmony with 
Fiske’s account of the order of brain-evolution, and that each 


* Gitd, Disc. 16, v. 21: ‘‘ Triple is the gate of this hell, destructive of the self— 
Just, wrath and greed.” 
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area embraces just the phrenological ‘ faculties” which are 
suited to express the mental attributes or “qualities” of 
the Temperament it represents. Comparison of the accounts 
of the Gitdé with the records of phrenology make it impos- 
sible to doubt that, so far as human life is concerned, Guna 
and Temperament refer to precisely the same fundamental 
distinction. The Gunas of the Gitad are our own tempera- 
mental tendencies, which not only encircle us but actually 
are the very habit of our consciousness itself in all the variety 
of its activity, and effort. We are Guna-ridden to a degree 
we little suspect. One hears few objections or affirmations 
or opinions of a serious nature which are not more or less 
clearly Temperamental, and the very manner and matter of our 
doing or abstention declares the Temperament again. The 
general consistency of all thought, conviction and behaviour—of 
our entire mental life, in short—with our physical Temperament 
is startling, when these are systematically observed. But once 
this has been realised by observation of human life, best perhaps 
in solitude, the Guna-passages of the Gité read as only too 
recognisable home-thrusts, and convey a new and sufficiently 
stern sense both of what is worthy to be called spiritual and of 
what is needed for its attainment. Truly, we suffer from our- 
selves ; ‘‘none else compels.’”’ Any measure of arrest of this 
fatal compulsion invariably stays much of our habitual criticism 
—or self-exposure. What we are mot is inevitably published, 
without special display in that particular direction. 

Although these Guna-Temperaments have to be placed in 
their natural order, no suggestion is made that anyone is there- 
fore to be considered better or worse than another. They are, 
as here dealt with, aspects of the mind. Each aspect is asso- 
ciated with certain powers which are ‘‘ good” or ‘‘ bad”’ accord- 
ing to the way in which they are used. No one of these aspects 
is possible without the others, more than brain and nerves alone 
or bones and muscles alone or viscera alone are a possible man. 
The ideal physical man is the harmonious and balanced co-opera- 
tion of all these, and the ideal mind is the harmonious and 
balanced co-operation of all mental powers. Each Temperament 
has its own virtues, and each makes possible the exhibition of 
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the virtue of the other. Perverted, each has also its own vices, 
and each may accentuate the vice of the other. Each has its 
characteristic heroism, and each its characteristic crimes ; each 
has its own temptations, and each may lift the other from the 
pit. Each has its own diseases, physical and mental, while each 
gives its necessary contribution to the joy of health, and each 
colours every thought and word and deed of daily life. ‘‘ Mind” 
is their summation; ‘‘ Will” is the power within us which should 
employ them as a means; ‘‘ good” and ‘‘ bad” should apply to 
the wisdom or un-wisdom of our doing, not to the instrumental 
means by which we are constrained to work. No endeavour is 
made, therefore, to establish any order of dignity or of betterness 
in regard to the Temperaments themselves. 

With the view before us that all three Temperaments are 
necessarily represented in our constitution, and that they are 
present in proportions that vary with the individual, the vertical 
divisions of the accompanying diagram are simply accounted for. 
The Mental Temperament is identified with the Sattvic Guna; 
the Motive with Rajas; the Vital with Tamas. For convenience 
of illustration these Guna-Temperaments are then numbered 1, 
2 and 3 respectively. Supposing that these three are about 
equally represented, one may indicate the fact by writing the 
figures of equal height, as is donein the central Group IV. This 
is what the phrenologist calls a Balanced Temperament—a 
definite type of mind (and body, of course) which is perfectly 
recognisable but of which really good examples are com- 
paratively seldom met with. It is looked upon as an ideal 
towards which the race is gradually tending, the varieties of 
experience leading to a gradual balancing-up of the three great 
“ qualities” in an equipoise which may well stand for an ideal 
perfection. But if we have to do with a type (physical and men- 
tal, always) in which Mental predominates, Motive stands next, and 
Vital is weakest, we represent this by writing the representative 1 
large, 2 smaller, and 3 smallest. This is shewn under Group V., 
which thus classifies a different type or order of mind. The phre- 
nologist calls this a Mental-Motive Temperament (the Vital being 
“understood” and left unmentioned), and the term implies to 


him a perfectly definite mental type. Obviously, there may be 
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many degrees of difference between what our variously-sized 1, 2 
and 3 represent. But so long as I is judged to preponderate at 
all (whether by much or by little) and so long as 2 and 3 follow 
in the order of Group V. (be the graduation steep or otherwise), 
this is always a Mental-Motive Temperament, within which 
sub-classifications or sub-types manifestly exist. In view of the 
immense complexity of mental operations in their interaction 
with circumstances and with memory and with Karmic endow- 
ment, it is a question whether the shades of difference between 
these sub-types could be systematically set forth; at that 
point the question becomes individual. If it were possible to 
completely tabulate Temperament in this mechanical sense, 
no doubt some would hope ultimately to set out an Ego after the 
treatment accorded to entomological specimens. But, fortunately, 
some shelter is left us in the reserve of that Will which is above 
the ‘‘ qualities ’’ and which declines to be measured or assessed or 
tabulated in any diagrams whatsoever. Imperfections, however, 
can be tabulated, and Group V. is a common and well-recognised 
type. Another type is represented in Group III., where Mental 
again predominates, but with Vital next in emphasis and Motive 
least marked. This is the Mental-Vital Temperament (Motive 
here being “‘ understood ’’) whose “qualities” are shewn in its 
own type of character. Similarly, Group VI. is the Motive-Men- 
tal Temperament, and Group II. the Motive-Vital. And again, 
similarly, Group VII. is the Vital-Mental, and Group I. is the 
Vital-Motive Temperament. 

We thus have seven types of human beings, severally 
distinguished by their type of body and of mind and character. 
Each type results from a certain blending of the three primary 
factors, and the varied combination of these yields the inevitable 
seven, “‘each on his own lot,’”’ with which the phrenologist is 
familiar under the temperamental designations here given. The 
unitary Mind in its three-fold aspects produces a septenary human 
order which has much in common with the septenary order of 
the chemical elements, thus bringing the ‘‘ qualities ” of chemistry 
and of psychology alike into curious harmony with the bases of 
theosophical thought. The vertical divisions of our diagram 
illustrate another observation of phrenology which is of interest 
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at this point. It is noticed that within each Temperament— 
using this term, now, in the sense indicated by our vertical Groups or 
types—there are two important divisions, which are simply called 
“light” and “dark” on the diagram. These refer to the important 
connection of colour with the expression of character, upon which 
much has been written without elucidating anything much 
beyond the mere observations themselves. But there is a dis- 
tinct though general difference between character as evidenced 
by fair-skinned, light-eyed, fair-haired people, and by those who 
are swarthy, dark-eyed and dark-haired—a difference which 
presents itself more clearly, perhaps, where national character- 
istics are taken into account. The matter has been dealt with by 
writers on phrenology.* All one can say here is that, generally 
speaking, the expression of the dark type (other things being 
equal) is more passional and forceful, and that of the light type 
tends to be more even and harmonious. This is, admittedly, a 
very wide generalisation ; but it fairly expresses what is observed 
as general tendency, and again without any implication of 
“900d” or “‘ bad.” It is merely a fact. With degrees of dark- 
ness there would be degrees of the one tendency (noted down- 
ward in the diagram), and with degrees of lightness degrees of 
the other tendency (noted upward in the diagram), and these 
downward and upward progressions figure within each Group or 
type as record of the observations in the matter. 

The vertical divisions of our diagram are now explained. If 
any objection is made to the arrangement on the score of its 
being arbitrary, one can only reply that it is at least permissible to 
tabulate the observed facts in that manner. The diagram isa 
tabulation, from the phrenological point of view, of the types of 
human beings, and somewhere in the scheme we all have our 
appropriate places. Whether light or dark, wise or foolish, we 
are included in one or another of these seven types and live at 
some point in its ascent, no alternative eighth Group being here 
provided for objectors. Adopting the scale as it stands we see 
that it is simply a human Mendelejeff's Table, with human 
atoms in place of the chemical. But the human order and the 
chemical are the same; seven types of chemical bodies, seven 


* See Jacques’ work. 
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types of human bodies, seven types of mind and character. 
Within the chemical Groups we have a downward (+) and an 
upward (—) progression, and in the human Groups the same. 
The human “Rays” are continuous with the chemical; and 
medical practice with regard to inorganic and other reagents in 
their relation to the pathological Temperaments suggests the 
possibility of identifying the continuity. 
G. DYNE. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE LAND OF WAITING* 


THE young prince, of whom I told in the tale called ‘‘ The Land 
of the Dead,’ rode eastwards until he reached the barren 
country whereof the traveller told. The wandering people 
received him kindly; let him sleep by their camp fires, gave him 
of their scanty food, and sang to him their strange songs; songs 
that maddened with a great yearning for the Glamour Land, 
the fire whereof when it enters a man’s blood, drives him forth 
into desert places to hunt shadows. At least so the folk of the 
city say. After seven days he reached a stretch of dry earth on 
which cacti grew ; it was bounded by low barren hills of grey and 
red rock ; climbing these he saw below him a bleached land of 
pale sand; an empty waterway was carven through the rocks 
and descended to a broad sandy river-bed, opening to a wide 
desert, once the bottom of an inland sea, bound about by hills 
of black bleak rock, with jagged peaks like the craters of burnt- 
out earth fires. Below him, just where the rocks gave place to 
the sandy river-bed, was a ruined city with great broken columns 
half buried in the sand, and a long wall of blackish grey stones, 
running out into the broad dry river-bed ; and on the wall a tiny 
hut of reeds. At the door of the hut sat a man who watched the 


* See ‘‘The Land of Battles and ‘‘ The Land of the Dead,” in the last two 
numbers. 
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prince as he came near. He was a very old man; a man so old 
that the barren land seemed no older than he. He wore but a 
coarse tunic of linen ; his head and his feet were bare. His face 
was bleached and bloodless, and his eyes had a patience therein 
which wellnigh stilled the hearts of those who saw it with awe 
and fear, for it was like the terrible patience of the desert; the 
waiting power of nature was in his eyes, and the thing was fear- 
some to see in a human creature, who, in the belief of the un- 
knowing, lives but fora span. But when the prince drew near 
he gave a cry, and rose, shading his eyes with one bloodless hand, 
and staring at him like one newly waked from dreams. The 
prince said : 

‘‘ Greeting and peace, my father!” 

Thereat the old man, trembling, replied : 

“*O young son, forgive me. I have waited here, bound by a 
promise which I think hath power to hold within a tired body a 
wearier soul, for one who comes not, and can never come, for 
death must have claimed him. And for a moment of madness, 
as you came, I thought you were he. But he, when he left me, 
was older than you; yea! he was older than 1; beyond a doubt 
he must be dead. Yet I thought you were he.” 

And he looked pleadingly at the prince, as one who hopes in 
defiance of his senses. 

“Nay, nay, good father,” said the courteous prince, “ for I 
never saw your face before this day. But, hearing that the 
people of this land tell of a hidden glory which shall be, I have 
come hither, O holy one, to hear of thy wisdom.” 

“Son,” said the old man, “‘I am neither wise nor holy. I 
wait, bound by a promise to one who left me, as I thought, to a 
short waiting. The work I do here (and I have learned to think 
I do somewhat) I know not now; but I think I shall know here- 
after. Sometimes, my son, I think there needs must be men on 
earth who strive to show forth the’patience of God; as there be 
others who show some measure of His power, and others a 
shadow of His love; all things we show forth are rooted in 
Him; nay! it is He whom we strive blindly to make manifest. 
But few be those who show His patience and His silent 
tarrying.” 
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The prince sat on the black rocks, and gazed at the old 
man. 

‘““O my father!” he said. ‘‘ Thou speakest of things that 
are always in my mind and in my heart. For I too have waited 
in my father’s court for many years of barren weariness. My 
father’s land is a land of the dead; there is no life therein. God 
hath forgotten it.” 

The old man trembled. 

‘In thy father’s court,” he said. ‘“ Son, who art thou?’”’ 

‘IT am the youngest son of the king,” said the prince, 
‘driven into the desert by the echo of the Glamour Songs, and 
the whispering of Shadows.” 

The old man knelt before him and did homage, crying : 

** My lord and prince, I beg of you that in the name of your 
grandsire’s father you will pardon me, who betrayed my trust, 
and gave his son to death. Also, I pray you, tell me of the rebel 
who led the outlawed men in the reign of your father’s 
father.” 

‘* Sir,’ said the prince, amazed at the sight of one so very 
old, ‘“‘I beseech you to rise; in my great-grandsire’s name I 
freely pardon a sin the record whereof has passed from the 
memory of every living man, save yourself. I have heard that 
he who headed the great rebellion in the years long past was 
hanged in the market-place of the chief city.”’ 

The old man bowed his head, sighing: 

‘*T knew he must be dead. And yet I wait.”’ 

‘* Better to wait in a land where they look for a hidden glory, 
my father,” said the prince, ‘‘ than abide in a lifeless land of the 
dead.” 

Then said the old man humbly : 

“‘Pardon me, my prince, for my age is great, and my long 
waiting hath taught me a little wisdom. There is no blasphemy 
more great, no treachery more evil, than to believe a land to be 
lifeless because we feel not the throbbing of its life, nor see the 
glory of the power of God therein. For how should a land en- 
dure for a day, if God had forgotten it? Son, He holds within 
His memory both thy father’s court and this barren land. Suffer 
me now to tell thee of this place, and of my life herein.” 
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“‘ My father,”’ said the prince, ‘‘this is the thing I long to 
hear ; and I thank thee for thy rebuke.” 

‘When I began to wait,” said the old man, ‘I was young, 
and I thought my waiting was but for a little while. I thought 
it would end when he for whom I waited came back; and life 
would show me some work, howsoever humble, that I might do. 
And as the months and years passed, I wept bitterly in my soli- 
tude ; for I thought I had cast aside the chance of service that 
once was mine, and now my punishment was to wait in a barren 
land in loneliness and idleness. And I thought of the pains I 
might have soothed, till I thought my heart would burst, by 
reason of my grief. I sat there, musing on these things, till my 
very soul, so it seemed, grew rigid with the pains of hell; an ice- 
bound lonely hell of great darkness. When in the night the wild 
dogs howled, it seemed to me they voiced the helpless unheard 
moaning of lost souls. The tide of the world’s pain seemed to 
surge in my own breast; and the sorrow I had not heeded, 
became as my own sorrow. I thought: No man can know 
heaven’s fulness, if he forget hell’s emptiness; and if he enter 
heaven, in the same hour, it seems to me, he also enters hell. One 
night as I sat thus, my body was entranced, and there came to me 
asudden knowledge. It was shown to me that the service I longed 
for was already given to me. It was—to wait. There must be 
shadow of all that is substance otherwhere. There must be an 
earthly sign of every living truth. Now this place itself is a sign 
and image, yea! and an ever-living temple of most wondrous 
patience. This place waits, as I wait. More than twice two 
thousand years ago, the waters turned on themselves and ebbed 
to their source, and the place began to wait for their return. 
For here lived a mage who blessed and sanctified them ere he 
swept them by his word to their hidden home; and on this place 
his power abides; it is the power of his silent waiting till the day 
dawns for the fruitage of the little seed he sowed in this barren 
silent place where no water is; it sprouts below the ground in 
the darkness, where a little unseen spring moistens the dry earth. 
Like unto this little unseen spring was I. Such things as are 
worth building need infinite patience, infinite preparation; you 
may hear a note struck on life’s harp that seems to melt into 
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silence, but it is the keynote of the harmony of another age. So 
there may lie on earth many a silent waiting land, a cup of the 
wine of life, guarded by Gods. Now when I had waited forty years, 
there came to my weakness the comfort of sight. I saw, as I lay 
in bodily sleep, a white dawn rise; and dream waters rolled up 
the dry channel from the desert, and the desert became a shining 
sea; then on the horizon rose a cross of light, and shone on the 
waters ; from the white dawn, yea! from the heart of the cross, 
came a ship, with a sound of music and harping; on the deck 
was one in shining garments, and at his side was he for whom I 
waited, and with them others, a very fair company. Night by 
night I joined them, and over the land the dream waters flowed, 
and we sailed on them. AndI saw that the land was ever washed 
by these dream waters; I saw also that in fullness of time, those 
things which begin in the Glamour Country are made visible on 
earth. For twenty years I had this vision nightly; then it 
ceased, and I have never had it again. So that I, like you, began 
to cry ‘the life has fled,’ because I no longer saw the dream 
waters, nor heard the harping of the Shining One and those men 
of his fair company. But there came a traveller here, my prince, 
to whom the vision of waters was shown not long ago; he who 
told you of this country at the court of our lord the king. I 
know therefore the dream waves still wash these barren stones, 
though I see them no more. And who am I that I should see 
them? Guard me, O Power of the Waters, from that faithless- 
ness which should make me doubt the dew of Thy mercy; or 
believe Thou sendest not Thy waters to the blind as to the 
seeing; least of all that Thou wouldst withhold what even a 
single faithful soul cries to Thee to give. Shall he, the Shining 
One, be faithless, where I am faithful; I, who through faith- 
lessness have at last learned to be true?” 

“Yea! my father,” said the prince with shame, ‘‘now I 
perceive that in all things it is that which is within a man’s own 
soul which reveals to him the wonders of God. By thy own life, 
my father, thou holdest to His Life ; by thy own faithfulness thou 
believest in His.” 

**T think, my good lord,” said the old man simply, ‘that 
this is so. For if I can be faithful and patient, how should the 
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Root of faith and patience fail? And if I would give water to a 
thirsty one, though his parched lips were too dry to ask it, and 
his brain too dull with threatening death to know he died of 
thirst, shall the Power and Source of Waters hold them back? ”’ 

The prince lay on the stones and mused. 

“This place is known to me,” he said at last, ‘“‘and thou, 
my father; my soul leaps to thee, as to one I loved long ago. To 
this place I seem to come as one native born; I come as one who 
returns, not asastranger. Thinkest thou, father, that to me it 
will be given to release thee from thy long waiting? Thinkest 
thou it is for me to wait here till the waters return? Am I, my 
father, the little spring that moistens the earth in the darkness ? ”’ 

** If this be so,” said the old man sighing, ‘‘I shall go hence 
very gladly ; and I pray thee, O my son and prince, to lay my 
body in the dry channel beneath the sand, that the returning 
waters may wash my grave.” 

** This will I do,” said the prince. ‘‘O belovéd father, very 
dear art thou to me! Thinkest thou that to me the vision of 
waters will come this night ?”’ 

** Nay, dearest son,” said the old man, ‘‘I know not. How 
should I speak touching this matter ?”’ 

That night they lay within the reed hut on the hard black 
stones, as the old man had lain for years so many that he had 
ceased to count them. The prince saw no vision; but at dawn 
he woke, hearing a cry so loud that he leaped up in surprise. The 
old man stood before him, his face shining with a light that 
seemed to come from within. 

“Thou art he!” he cried, in the strong voice of youth. ‘‘O 
thou! long waited for, and come at last, why didst not tell me 
thou wert he? I waited for thee, pledged by my faith and 
honour. I waited where thou didst leave me years ago. Tell 
me, have I not been faithful to thee, as thou to me? For death 
kept thee not from me; and birth held thee not, who wert 
pledged to return.” 

The aged face became that of one young and very comely ; 
then age swept down upon it again; the old man fell dead in the 
prince’s arms. But that moment had given the prince memory ; 
and he remembered the outlaw who died by the rope in the city 
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market for the sake of his king and the people. He kissed the 
dead face, buried the old man’s body where he desired it to be 
laid, and sat in the reed hut alone, to wait the return of the 
waters. That night he saw the dream waves sweep up the 
channel from the shining sea; from the white dawn and the 
heart of the cross came the ship, with the Shining One on its 
deck, and with Him the man who had fashioned of failure and 
repentance a weapon strong enough to hold death at bay till the 
hour when he should have fulfilled the trust given into his hands ; 
and with them was a fair company. 

The prince sprang to the side of him whose garments shone, 
and they sailed over the land, giving life to the dead, and strength 
to the weak. No man heard their harping as in the days when 
sorrow caused men to listen for music to soothe their pain. The 
hum of the great wheels in the buildings where rich merchandise 
was fashioned, and the voices of those who discussed the 
matters contained in the 150 parchments which the traveller 
prepared, filled the air. Nevertheless the harping rang through 
the city unchanged by the fact that no one heard it; in truth, 
had it ceased, the wheels would have stopped, the voices have 
been silent, and the 150 parchments have vanished like blown- 
out flames. 

For ten years the prince waited, and beheld the dream 
waters flow; until through the power of his waiting there came a 
day when, in the true dawn, the waters swept up the river-bed, 
and on them a ship sailed. Wheresoever the dream waters had 
carved a channel, there, as the waves broke, a way for them was 
made. The prince leaped on the deck of the ship, as the waters 
flung their spray on the reed hut, and clasped the hand of one 
who stood there radiant in youth. With him was a fair com- 
pany, and one in shining garments who was girt about the brows 
with a crown of light. Thus with music and harping they sailed 
in plain day to the city of the king; the land of the East glowed 
like a rose of flame, and lit the West, the North and the South 
with light. Through a land of light and pure fire the ship sailed, 
for the day of waiting was ended, and the hidden glory was 
shining in the common ways of earth. 

MICHAEL Woop. 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


THE great question of the forgiveness of sins will probably 
retain its importance for all thinking people so long as the frailties 
of human nature keep prominently before the consciousness that 
the condition termed sin is a fact to be reckoned with. And 
without raising serious philosophical questions as to the precise 
sense in which the word ‘‘ fact” is to be understood, we may 
not unreasonably assert that the affirmation of the state called 
sin implies the counter-affirmation of the state in which sin is 
removed or forgiven. 

Obviously a study of the forgiveness of sins demands a 
preliminary consideration of the nature of that which is forgiven. 
We have before us a contrast of two states, and the very nature 
of a contrast involves the equal existence of two opposing mem- 
bers of a pair. The contrast in question consists of the state of 
sin, and the state of sin forgiven. Now what is sin? What is 
the sinful state? We need not go to Theology for the answer, 
because by a careful probing of his own experience each man can 
become his own theologian, and arrive unassisted at a fair work- 
ing answer to most of the problems over which casuists have 
wrestled all down the ages. Every thinking sinner will know 
something of the true philosophy of sin. 

But I am less concerned here with sin in the concrete than 
with the abstract condition which gives rise to concrete acts. 
While the sinful state is always the cause and the predecessor of 
the sinful act, a man may yet be in a state of sin without 
necessarily committing any flagrant breach of the moral law. 
In this paper we will endeavour to study the state of sin under 
one main aspect. 

This aspect emerges from a study of the Greek word for sin, 
‘‘hamartia,”’ a “missing of the mark.’’ Despite its negative 
implication, hamartia is a highly satisfactory term, because it 
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exactly describes the state whence positive evil arises. Hamartia 
is clearly a condition, and not an act, or series of acts; and we 
respect the metaphysical acumen of a people who shadow the 
cause in the very word they employ to represent the effect. A 
state of sin is a state of miss, failure, non-attainment. It implies’ 
a ceaseless judgment at the bar of an inexorable standard— 
inexorable because the gaining of it is the sole raison d’étre of 
manifested being. I am aware that the mere mention of the 
state of sin from this point of view raises awful, unanswerable 
problems as to its cause, purport and meaning— its very claim to 
existence, even, for how can a state of non-being be logically 
stated to exist at all? Howcan positive consequences arise from 
negative causes ? 

We have no answer, save to assert from experience that they 
do,—nay, that the positive results known as sinful acts are in 
many cases less serious, less stubborn, less indicative of the true 
condition of a man than the chill state of half-life from which his 
soul has gone forth into outer action. Not to have attained is, if 
we probe deeply enough, the ultimate cause of all so-called 
wrong-doing. And under this wide generalisation must be 
included the non-attainment of the man who has tried and failed, 
as well as of him who has not yet arisen to effort. Both are 
equally in a state of sin, or hamartia, though at very different stages of 
that state. Indeed the judgment of sin from the view-point of 
inner state rather than of outer act enormously extends the ban of 
hamartia, showing it to be a universal condition inevitable to 
humanity at its present stage, and not to be escaped by the rigid 
keeping of a moral law. 

By the works of a law no flesh was ever yet justified, because 
law is the expression of limitation, and the really “ justified ”’ 
man is he whom no limitation can any longer bind. The most 
faithful legalist, then, is still in astate of sin, because his recogni- 
tion of an obligation which is not discharged by performance 
places him on a treadmill of weary acts, only to lead to a series 
still more rigid beyond. That sin may exist in spite of a stern 
performance of the moral law must not, however, be taken to 
mean that freedom from sin can ever imply freedom from moral 
obligation. What I mean is that law in and by itself can do 
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little. Regarded as an end, and not asa means, laws, systems 
and codes do but accentuate the condition of hamartia by con- 
tinually pointing to a mark not yet attained. They are rungs 
in the ladder, but no man starts to climb a ladder for the sake of 
reaching a rung. The legalist may hi this tree, only to find that 
the sky still looms untouched. It is of little consequence, therefore, 
to the unperfected man that his life is free from outer acts of dis- 
harmony; the ban of hamartia is over even his highest efforts if 
by way of law he hopes eventually to reach to the state that is 
beyond law. 

From the height at which we are viewing hamartia, the crude 
colourings imparted to it by popular theology lose their virulence, 
or disappear. Sin, from our standpoint, is not a state of repro- 
bateness, but simply a failure toattain. I recognise no opprobrium 
in the term; a sinner may be well on the road towards the mark, 
but the fact that he has not yet reached it keeps him a sinner 
still. Indeed the state of hamartia may extend very far on the 
Path, and the man {who elects to climb by legal methods will 
accomplish much that is good and useful. ‘‘In whatever way 
men approach me, in that way do I assist them,” says Krishna ; 
‘*but whatever the path taken by mankind, that path is mine.” 

Moreover a study of hamartia from this point of view con- 
vinces one of the folly of self-righteousness. So long as the goal 
of humanity is not yet reached, a difference of level between one 
sinner and another may be of less importance essentially than we 
who have climbed just high enough to look down upon other men, 
are in the habit of supposing. Compared with the mark to be 
attained how paltry and insignificant are the differences in growth 
which separate one man from his brother. ‘‘ There is no differ- 
ence, for all have sinned, and come’ short of the glory of God,” 
are the words of one who, because he placed the goal of the race 
so high, accounted himself the chief of sinners, from the stand- 
point of the Light by which hedared tomeasure man. No room 
for any degree of self-gratulation, then, until we are there. 

But if evolution has no limits, and the mark is ever set at a 
greater and yet greater height, there can be no ceasing from sin, 
and the soul may beat its wings in vain against the barriers of a 
never-ending necessity. This is the inevitable outcome of the 
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legalist’s position. Nevertheless, there must be definite bounds of 
attainment for every degree of the soul's experience, on reaching 
which it has become perfected relatively to that particular stage of 
an endless evolution—if we may be pardoned for our use of 
mutually contradictory terms. Moreover the soul knows its task, 
perceives the goal set before it. For our present humanity that 
goal has been fixed in the words I have just quoted, and fixed, it 
must be admitted, at a level exalted enough to dazzle the vision of 
the most aspiring. Ifto ‘come short of the glory of God”’ is sin, 
to attain that glory is perfection. Here we are given in no 
uncertain language the mark, the missing of whichis hamartia, 
or sin. Of course the experience of Paul, or any other man, 
could but touch the merest fringe of that attainment ; whatever 
“‘doxa’’ may mean—and its interpretation cannot be put into 
a single English word—the stages of doxa will be as infinite as 
God Himself. ‘‘ Veil after veil may lift, but there will be veil 
after veil behind.” 

But now, from so dizzy a standpoint, how is forgiveness 
possible, short of the attainment of the unattainable—the 
measure of the perfection of the ‘“‘ Father which is in Heaven ” ? 
How can we, at our present stage, hope for the ceasing of 
hamartia, which is but another name for the ceasing of 
imperfection ? 

The answer to this is really simple. Man exists in two 
conditions, in two worlds, in two aspects of being. He is in the 
world of becoming, in which he appears to be subject to the 
limitations of an interminable development in time, space and 
matter. He is also in the world of true being—the Eternity—in 
which, as essentially divine, he is inseverably united to his Source, 
perfect as his Father, the heir of all the splendours of the 
Heavenly Kingdom. 

The forgiveness of sins is an authoritative statement of man 
as God sees him. He is assured that from the eternal view-point 
he is no criminal deserving of darkest hell, but ason; no miser- 
able, crawling failure in the lower worlds, but a great and splendid 
success, even now, in God’s Heaven. For the Eternal Conscious- 
ness consists of the ordered gathering of all the stages of becoming 
which compose the time-life into one comprehensive Now. In 
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the Eternity time is not abolished, but completed. Wholeness 
implies succession seen at once. Therefore the forgiveness of 
sins states the eternal view-point by proclaiming—not the aboli- 
tion of the stages, but the encouraging announcement of their 
already perfect accomplishment on the plane of true being. Man 
is taught to take his stand on the eternal, rather than on the 
time-view of himself. God invites him to share in His conscious- 
ness, to look with His eyes, to act as though his perfection on the 
timeless plane were already shadowed forth on the plane of 
becoming. He may be free, even here, from the law of sin and 
death—from the hamartia state which is no part of his true 
immortal Self—because there he is already free. He shall attain, 
because he has attained. 

To lift man’s eyes to his eternal hope ; to arouse in his oblivious 
consciousness the memory —the “ anamnésts’’—of that Imperial 
Palace whence he came; to assure him that the perfection of his 
being is potential here because it is actual there, is part of what 
I take to be the meaning of the forgiveness of sins. But 
the truth concerning this doctrine is razor-edged; its proper 
appreciation depends upon a very nice recognition and discrimi- 
nation of the two planes on which the soul has its dwelling, 
neither of which can be divorced in thought from the other 
without very seriously affecting the equipoise of the doctrine under 
consideration. To deny or under-estimate the existence of the 
soul on the plane of becoming, is to re-kindle the Antinomian 
heresy; to lose sight of the soul’s real life in the heaven-world is 
to fall into the counter-heresy of legalism, which, we have seen, 
enchains a man for ever on the wheel of an endless becoming. 

The discovery of the “‘ Gate of balance” between these two 
innate and ineradicable tendencies of the mind, either of which, 
if pursued, is liable to make spiritual shipwreck, is the problem 
which the Bhagavad Gitd triumphantly solves in its sublime 
Philosophy of Devotion, to which every student must go who is 
seeking the true inwardness of the doctrine of hamartia. In it 
we find set forth, in a manner probably unsurpassed in the litera- 
ture of religious philosophy, the secret of that ‘‘ Liberation ” 
which has been the goal of the saintly life all down the ages, but 
which is generally misinterpreted as a mere vulgar longing for 
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the ceasing of rebirths. It is not so at all. The liberation for 
which sages strive is deliverance from the very hamartia, or state 
of ‘‘ miss,” or ‘‘ coming short ” which is the basis of the Pauline 
philosophy. It can matter nothing to him who has reached 
liberation in what body or state he lives and works. The truly 
“liberated” man will be liberated, among other things, from 
preferences with regard to his future. He is one with the Divine 
Will, and the Divine Will can make no mistake. His Nirvana 
being within—an unshaken centre of peace—no garment of flesh 
can hinder his true emancipation, no action of the ‘ three 
qualities ” disturb his perfect rest in the Supreme. He is free— 
free to take rebirth, if that be wisest for himself and others; free 
to remain a Nirvani, if the Divine Will be best served by this 
means. 

The true spirit of the Gitéd is unmistakable on this point. 
It may be roughly summarised thus. 

There are two great classes of Devotees, the men of action, 
and the men of faith. By action is meant the performance of 
such duties as tend to lift the Devotee towards the goal of his 
evolution; in Pauline phrase, he ‘‘ presses towards the mark ”’ by 
every effort that duty and religion can suggest ; result is the test, 
result the motive of his actions; by ceremonial, asceticism, sacri- 
fice, and charity, his very life is continually offered on the altar 
of his God. But still the ban of hamartia is over all his work. 
He cannot escape the penalty of actions performed for self- 
salvation, viz., the ceaseless retreating of the mark which he 
pursues. For the man whose heart is fixed on attaining his goal 
through action is bound by devotion of the wrong kind—devotion 
to results. To work for progress for the sake of what progress 
will bring to the worker has its reward in growth of a kind, but 
for him who so acts there is never the rest of realised attainment. 
Hamartia cannot cease for the Devotee who is incited to action 
in the hope of its reward, because “all action performed other 
than as sacrifice to God makes the actor bound by action.” And 
so follows birth after birth of illusive striving towards a goal he 
can never reach by legal methods. But the liberation he desires 
to secure is liberation from the vanity of a process which is, by 
its very nature, foredoomed to failure. Rebirth zmplies the cease- 
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less pursuit of an ever-eluding ideal ; its futility as a means to an 
end is that which the sage desires to escape. And in the philo- 
sophy of right devotion he is shown the way out of his dilemma. 
He is offered a clue to the overcoming of hamartia which is 
beautifully and profoundly simple, and yet in some respects 
harder than the severest legalism, in that it makes a demand 
upon faculties which, in the majority of men, are as yet in 
abeyance. The secret seems to lie in learning to live fvom the 
Goal as a centre, rather than in pressing towards it as an object 
of distant attainment. 

The Goal, the Mark, the missing of which is sin, is none 
other than the Supreme Himself; what other, indeed, can there 
be? He is the ‘‘ Goal, the Comforter, the Lord, the Witness, 
the Resting-place, the Asylum, the Friend”; He is the ‘‘ Ego 
who is seated at the heart of all beings,” and the man who is in 
Him—the true Self—is free from sin; hamartia hath no more 
dominion over him. 

“He who seeth Me in all things, and all things in Me, 
looseneth not his hold on Me, and I forsake him not. And who- 
soever, believing in spiritual unity, worshippeth Me who am in 
all things, dwelleth with Me in whatsoever condition he may be.” 

** Assimilation with the Supreme Self is on both sides of death 
for those who are acquainted with the true Self.” 

Now the constant worship of the Supreme as the Goal—and 
this is the important part of the doctrine—implies that in Him 
the Devotee has found himself, for a goal is something to be 
gained, a climax, an end, a fulfilment. The Devotee is stated to 
have reached it by centring his heart entirely where the Goal is 
to be found. He is in God; in God, therefore, he is complete, 
perfected, free. In worshipping God as Goal, he has found the 
acme of true being. For the Supreme has destined nothing 
short of His own Glory as the end and goal of each child of his 
heart, and with Him to will, to conceive, 1s to accomplish. To attain, 
then, this “‘doxa,” or end of our being by the way of faith, we 
take our stand upon it as an accomplished fact on the plane of 
true being—the eternal plane. Acting from that standpoint 
outward and downward, the victory which is already ours in the 


Eternity will eventually become ours in Time. This spiritual 
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knowledge—the knowledge of the true state of the Self in God— 
is the swmmum bonum of all knowledge; ‘‘ every action without 
exception is comprehended within it, O Son of Pritha.” ‘ By 
it thou shalt see all things and creatures whatsoever in thyself, 
and them in Me. Even if thou wert the greatest of all sinners, 
thou shalt be able to cross over all sins in the bark of spiritual 
knowledge.” 

Sin, or hamartia, is thus put away for him who has found 
his Goal. But should not the Devotee act? Is he not to trans- 
late his true Self into terms of the material and the finite? He 
has to act ceaselessly, not for the Goal, but from the Goal. 

‘* There is nothing in the three regions of the uriverse which 
it is necessary for me to perform,” says Krishna, “and yet I am 
constantly in action. If I were not indefatigable in action these 
creatures would perish. Therefore perform that which thou hast 
to do, at all times unmindful of the event, for the man who doeth 
that which he hath to do, without attachment to the result, 
obtaineth the Supreme.” 

Under this sublime philosophy of life Antinomianism and 
Legalism perish equally. The ‘forgiven’? man who is acting 
from a recognised Goal in God is yet on the plane of action—a 
plane which, under no circumstances, he dare ignore. But the 
works he does can have no influence on the essential state of his 
soul, nor add one iota to his “‘ salvation,’’ for that ‘‘ salvation ” 
was secured before the foundations of the world. Why, then, 
is action demanded of him ? 

The question implies the initial problem—on this plane 
inadmissible—of why there should be manifestation in time- 
relations at all, and to this there is no answer, save a summary 
cutting of the Gordian knot by denial of the reality of manifesta- 
tion altogether—a process which leads those who adopt it to the 
further problem of why manifestation should even appear to 
exist; and for this knot there is no severance by any weapon, 
philosophical or theological. 

But the Bhagavad Gité comes to our rescue with—if not an 
answer—at least a pregnant hint. Krishna, in bidding Arjuna 
prepare for battle, is made to use an expression which has been 
somewhat suggestively translated : 
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““T am Time matured, come here for the destruction of these 
creatures. They have been already slain by me; be thou only 
the immediate agent.” 

‘“‘ Time matured ” suggests, in a fine synonym of the Eternal 
Consciousness, what I have previously attempted to point out, that 
Time and Timelessness are neither incompatible nor contradic- 
tory conditions, Timelessness being the totality of succession— 
succession seen at once. In this view Time is not annihilated 
by, but comprehended in, Timelessness, as the stages of ripening 
contribute to, and are comprehended in, the perfect fruit. With- 
out Time there can be no Eternity. Add to our figure the fact 
that on the plane of the ‘‘ Now”’ the fruit is ripened before it is 
born on the time-plane, and ‘‘ Time matured’”’ becomes a phrase 
for which we are grateful, assisting, as it does, both the “how” 
and the “‘ why ” of the relation between faith and works, between 
life in the above, and action in the below. It shows us that the 
man who, while resting his heart on the plane of totality—on the 
finished thought of himself in the Divine Consciousness, which is 
his true Ego—yet goes forth fearlessly to fill in, or work out the 
details on the plane of the outer life, is, by these very acts, 
making part of the Eternity in which his standpoint is fixed. He 
is the ‘‘immediate agent” of the happening of events which 
already have had their being. We stilldo not know why the 
‘‘ happening ” need be; but we suspect that it is needed for the 
‘‘maturing” of Time; that without it Eternity would lack 
somewhat of completeness. ‘‘ Fight. Thou wilt conquer all 
thine enemies. They have been already slain by me.” 


CHARLOTTE E. Woops. 


Tuis philosopher has never a tunic to his coat, the other never a 
book to read, and a third is half naked, and yet they are none of them 
discouraged. One learned man says, ‘I have no bread, yet I abide 
by reason.” Another, “I have no profit of my learning, yet I too 
abide by reason.” —Marcus AvuRELIUsS. 
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AN INVOCATION AND VISION OF HORUS 


(From THE “Book oF TRANSFORMATIONS ”’) 


I HAVE called this paper ‘‘ An Invocation and Vision of Horus,” 
and such indeed is the subject ultimately dealt with, for I have 
taken as my text that chapter of the ‘‘ Book of Transformations ” 
entitled ‘‘ Chapter of Making Transformation as a Divine Hawk,” 
now known as the seventy-eighth chapter of the ‘‘ Book of the 
Dead.” 

Incidentally, however, this subject gathers round itself cer- 
tain other studies and considerations, until occasionally we may 
even find ourselves outside the ordinarily recognised boundaries 
of Egyptology. 

The ‘‘ Book of Transformations”’ is a subdivision of the 
‘* Book of the Dead” and is complete within itself, consisting of a 
number of ‘‘ meditative’’ or “‘contemplative’”’ formule based 
upon the idea of the transformation of the soul into a divine 
symbol. 

These meditations were to be used by the Initiate for the 
assistance of his inner life in that eternal path of Union, or as it 
is called in India ‘‘ Yoga,” which is the final study of the Mystic 
in every age. 

If we desire to unravel the tangled thread of Egyptian 
mystical methods, so far as is possible with the limited records 
at our disposal, we must not confine ourselves to one single 
formula. I, therefore, propose to begin this study by turning to 
the title-page of the “‘ Book of the Dead,” and passing from the 
title-page to the preface. 

There is, however, a peculiar difference between the ‘‘ Book 
of the Dead ”’ as we now have it and modern books; for whereas 
in modern books the title-page invariably comes first, the preface 
generally second, and afterwards the book, the Egyptian con- 
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sidered the book itself the most important, and anything he 
wished to say about it naturally came in a sort of footnote at the 
end. 

Now the so-called last chapter of the ‘‘ Book of the Dead ”’ 
has jbeen a puzzle to Egyptologists, principally because it con- 
sists merely of a very considerable title and a very long rubric, 
all without even the shadow of a chapter to follow them. Some 
have thought it to be a misplaced rubrie, and there have, I 
believe, been a few vague theories as to what chapter it could 
belong to. 

If we look more closely at this remarkable chapterless title, 
and note the first word of its opening sentence, we shall find it 
still more remarkable; for whereas nearly all the separate 
chapters of the “‘ Book of the Dead” are opened with the 
distinctive word ‘‘ Chapter of,” or in Egyptian Ré-eN, this simple 
title and rubric, followed by nothing, begins ShAT-eN, meaning 
‘“* Book of,” and cannot therefore truly be called a “ Chapter.” 

But, where then is the Book? I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is none other than the true ancient title and 
preface of the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” 

Translated it reads thus: 

** Book of the Perfecting of the Shining Soul in the Midst of 
Ra, of granting it Victory before the Master, of Magnifying it in 
the Presence of OSIRIS, of giving it Strength before the Ruler 
of the Dwellers in Amentet, of the Granting of its Spiritual 
Powers before the Circle of the Gods.”’ 

The very first clause in this title is significant, for Ra is the 
symbolof the crystallisation of the Divine Cause in the unutterable 
Word, and therefore represents that focus or centre of the mani- 
festation of Divinity wherein alone Divine union is possible, and 
wherewith alone the lost secret of the Holy Grail must be sought. 
It is here in this true centre of the world that the Mystic hopes 
in the last day to stand as a pillar in that temple of God whence 
he shall nevermore go out, remaining for ever in indestructible 
** stability.” 

The arrangement of the clauses in this ancient title is also 
significant. First by contemplation the aspirant enters the 
Heart of the Divine Manifestation and is “‘ perfected’’ therein ; 
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he is then granted Victory, then Greatness, then Strength, and 
finally Spiritual Powers. It is well to note that spiritual powers 
are but the last result of attainment, and can never be a means 
to that end; indeed, to strive for the possession of such powers 
is one of the surest methods of preventing true spiritual 
development. 

The preface of the “‘ Book of the Dead,”’ so far as the present 
purpose is concerned, is only of interest to the extent of a single 
sentence, but that sentence, when read by the light of parallel 
tradition, forms a key by means of which the student may 
reconstruct the ancient Egyptian Chamber of Contemplation, as 
also of Initiation. 

The passage in question reads thus: ‘‘ Thou shalt perform 
it within a chamber of cloth embroidered with stars throughout.” 

And from this single suggestion we are enabled to understand 
that the Chamber of Contemplation was arranged symbolically to 
represent the universe; its floor the elemental foundation of all 
things; its walls the four directions in space; its ceiling the 
starry canopy of the midnight sky. 

Here in the centre of a symbolic universe, and at the mid- 
night hour of manifested nature, the Egyptian Initiate composed 
himself to his meditation. What physical attitude he took we 
do not certainly know. There is some presumptive evidence for 
three positions: namely, standing, sitting and lying flat upon 
the back. I incline to the belief that all were used at different 
times according to the purpose and special character of the object 
for which the meditation was performed. 

In the case under consideration it is probable that the 
Initiate lay upon his back on a couch of that form known 
as the “lion couch’”’; that is to say, a couch whose two sides 
were carved at the head and foot into a representation of the 
fore and hind quarters respectively of two lions; this was also 
the form of the Egyptian bier. 

This couch would be placed with head to the north and foot 
to the south, standing, as in the case of the mummy in the tomb, 
at the centre of a square whose corners are marked by the symbols 
of the four ‘‘ Children of Horus.” 

The Chamber of Meditation and its furniture form the 
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external or tangible symbols of that form of meditation dealt 
with in the ‘‘ Book of Transformations.” 

After the external and tangible symbols come the mental 
symbols; that is to say, those symbols which the Mystic was to 
make use of during the act of contemplation. 

I can best introduce these latter by quotation from Eliphas 
Lévi on the “ Blazing Pentagram,” endeavouring to confine my- 
self as much as possible to sentences which appropriately illustrate 
ideas that underlie the ritual of the Transformation as Horus 
given in the seventy-eighth chapter of the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” 

Eliphas Lévi writes: ‘‘ The pentagram, which, in Gnostic 
schools, is called the ‘ blazing star,’ is the sign of intellectual 
omnipotence and autocracy. 

“Tt is the Star of the Magi; it is the Sign of the Word 
made flesh; and according to the direction of its points, this 
absolute magical symbol represents order or confusion, the Divine 
Lamb of Ormuz and St. John, or the accursed Goat of Mendes. 
It is initiation or profanation; it is Lucifer or Vesper, the star 
of the morning or the evening. It is Mary or Lilith; victory 
or death, day or night. . . . . When one point is in the 
ascendant, it is the Sign of the Saviour. 

“ The pentagram is the figure of the human body, having 

the four limbs, and a single point representing the head. 
If magic be a reality, if occult science be really the true law of 
the three worlds, this absolute sign, this sign ancient as history, 
and more ancient, should and does actually exercise an incal- 
culable influence upon spirits set free from their material 
envelope. 

‘‘ The sign of the pentagram is called also the sign of the 
microcosm, and it represents what the Kabbalists of the book 
Zohar term the Microprosopus. The complete comprehension 


of the pentagram is the key of the two worlds. . . . The 
pentagram is consecrated with the four elements; . . . is 
breathed on five times; . . . the five breathings are accom- 


panied by the utterance of the names attributed to the five genii ; 
- . . afterwards the pentacle is placed successively at the 
north, south, east, west, and centre of the astronomical cross, 
pronouncing at the same time, one after another, the letters of the 
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sacred tetragram, and then, in an undertone, the blessed names 
of Aleph and the mysterious Thau, united in the Kabbalistic 
name of AZOTH. 

5 Signs are the active voice of the verb of will. 
Now, the word of will must be given in its completeness, so that 
it may be transformed into action. . . The G which Free- 
masons place in the middle of the blazing star signifies Gnosis 
and Generation, the two sacred words of the ancient Kabbalah. 
It signifies also Grand Architect, for the pentagram on every 
side represents an A. : es 

“‘The allegorical Star of the Magi is no other than the 
mysterious pentagram ; and those three kings, sons of Zoroaster, 
conducted by the blazing star to the cradle of the microcosmic 
God, are enough in themselves to demonstrate the wholly Kabba- 
listic and truly magical beginnings of Christian doctrine. One 
of these kings is white, another black, and the third brown. 
The white king offers gold, symbol of light and life; the black 
king presents myrrh, image of death and of darkness; the brown 
king sacrifices incense, emblem of the conciliating doctrine of the 
two principles. Then they return into their own land by another 
road, to show that a new cultus is only a new path, conducting 
man to the one religion, that of the sacred triad and the radiant 
pentagram, the sole eternal Catholicism. 

‘‘The pentagram, profaned by men, burns ever unclouded in 
the right hand of the Word of Truth, and the inspired voice 
promises to him that overcometh the possession of the morning 
star. 

‘*As will be seen, all mysteries of magic, all symbols of 
the gnosis, all figures of occultism, all Kabbalistic keys of 
prophecy, are summed up in the sign of the pentagram. . . . 
Those who defy the sign of the cross tremble before the star of 
the microcosm. . . . The magus turns his eyes towards this 
symbol, takes it in his right hand, and feels armed with intel- 
lectual omnipotence, provided that he is truly a king, worthy to 
be conducted by the star to the cradle of divine realisation ; 
- . . provided that the intrepid gaze of his soul corresponds 
to those two eyes which the ascending point of our pentagram 
ever presents open.” 
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Now the pentagram in the magical sense, the sense that 
Eliphas Lévi is considering, is not usually associated with Egypt, 
or considered to be an Egyptian mystical symbol; such never- 
theless it is, but the Egyptian word corresponding to the five- 
rayed star has never yet been so translated. 

In studying the peculiar shades of meaning in Egyptian 
words, by comparing the contexts in which they occur, we are 
occasionally met by combinations that can only be explained 
by a certain re-adjustment of accepted ideas. The word DUAT, 
usually translated ‘‘ under-world,”’ is one of these words that will 
not always fit. Egyptologists generally take for granted that 
the DUAT is a place, a mythological locality, and this idea 
frequently brings a considerable strain upon its context. The 
DUAT is not a place; the “‘ place”’ conception has arisen from 
the word being connected with that place or chamber of the 
tomb where the mummy lay in state; for it was the appellation 
of the symbolic disposition of the furniture of that chamber, 
namely, the bier with the mummy upon it surrounded by the 
symbols of the four Children of Horus, as already described. 

Here then is one key to the nature of the DUAT; but not 
the only one, for the word is used in connections that do not 
point particularly to this or any other arrangement of separate 
and separated symbols ; in fact it would appear to be a moveable 
symbol itself. 

Now the word DUAT is derivable from DUT, meaning 
‘‘ five,’ and its pictorial representation is ever a five-rayed star 
with one point upwards. Sometimes it stands alone, and some- 
times is enclosed within a circle. It is evident also to the 
mystical student, from various passages in which it is mentioned 
and from other evidence, that it stands as. the especial symbol of 
the rule of the four elements, or Children of Horus, by Horus 
Himself or the Divine Spirit, and as the four Children are the 
elements as symbolised by the Cherubim of the Hebrews, so we 
have in the DUAT that same ancient pentagram perfect as 
Eliphas Lévi has described it. 

In my translation of the seventy-eighth chapter, I have 
translated DUAT by the word pentangle, the term pentagram 
being more especially associated with that method of forming the 
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five-rayed star by which it becomes the pentalpha, so named 
because each point forms a capital A, and it is extremely doubtful 
if this form was used among the Egyptians. 

Now, as the cross is the symbol of the death of dhe Divine 
Being in and by manifestation, so is the pentangle the tomb of 
that ultimate Cause who is slain from the foundation of the world. 
For the cross is a five-fold symbol, consisting of four arms and a 
central point ; but the central point of the cross is not that primal 
and unmanifest Cause, for the central point of the cross is marked 
and visible, and is therefore itself but a manifestation. It has 
the same meaning as the upper single point of the pentagram. 
But the centre of the pentagram is unmarked and invisible, and 
represents that Cause whence all manifestation emanates. Thus 
and for this reason came the arrangement of the mummy in the 
midst of the four elements to be called the DUAT, and this 
is the meaning of the Crucified Rose. The pentangle is not only 
placed at the north, east, south, and west, but also at the centre 
of the astronomical cross; and in the meditation in the symbol 
of the Divine Hawk the Initiate formulated the four external 
pentangles in such a manner that the cross was formed within 
the chamber at the same time, having his own quiescent body at 
its centre, where the fifth pentangle forms itself during the course 
of the meditation. 

The evidence for the position of these four external pent- 
angles lies in the invocations that accompany them, wherein are 
mentioned the Two Pillars, connected with the east, Osiris con- 
necting with the west, the Heavenly Period referred to the south, 
and Horus to the north. 

We shall now be in a position to follow the consecutive acts 
of meditation of the seventy-eighth chapter. 

‘ M. W. BLACKDEN. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Do not return the temper of ill-natured people upon themselves, 
nor treat them as they do the rest of mankind.—Marcus AuRELIUS. 
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“NO CONTINUING CITY” 


WE may take it that all readers of the THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
have followed with interest the papers on “‘ Private Revelations,” by 
Dr. Wells, that have appeared in the February and March issues. 
Almost certainly the re-appearance in the REviEw of the once 
familiar initials A. A. W. has filled not only ourselves, but many 
other readers, with pleasure; and should the remarks in this 
article seem to indicate any discrepancy of opinion between the 
writer and Dr. Wells, the difference will not arise from lack of 
respect and regard to one through whom so much of vital interest 
and advantage to students of Theosophy has been put forward in 
these pages. 

It is, indeed, that very respect and gratitude which have 
prompted the writer’s criticism of Dr. Wells’ present attitude 
(if one may call that criticism which contains no touch of superi- 
ority on the part of the quasi critic!), for it is impossible to 
avoid feeling that if the Path of Discrimination be slippery to the 
practised feet of the veteran leader and pioneer, it behoves the 
rank and file to look to their steps. 

It should be stated at the outset that the present article is 
in no way concerned with the main issue of Dr. Wells’ papers, 
readers of the REVIEW will in all probability solve the problem 
there raised in one of three ways as dictated by their individual 
temperaments, and in each way may finda useful check upon 
their own tendency in mental attitude. 

Some there may be who fail to see that the two statements 
of Mr. Leadbeater’s quoted by Dr. Wells, ave so ‘‘ mutually de- 
structive’ as he states them to be. Others will in all probability 
feel that, even should the statements prove on closer examination 
to be mutually incompatible, there is still comfort in the thought 
that things are not at a standstill in the realm of discovery upon 
the Astral Plane. Others again there are to whom it will be 
a matter of very keen regret that what appears to them to be 
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a flaw, is found in a system of teaching that with them was 
beginning to acquire the sancity of a creed (!), and will expect to 
see the whole structure of Theosophy totter when some merely 
tentative scaffolding is pulled down. 

In this latter class we cannot but recognise, to our intense 
surprise, that Dr. Wells has placed himself, when we read the 
second of his papers in the March number of the REVIEW, and 
it is on account of his own full and frank narration of his ex- 
periences in the spiritual life, that we feel ourselves entitled to 
draw some conclusions from his present attitude, without laying 
ourselves open to the charge of bad taste or impertinence in 
alluding to a personal question ; and Dr. Wells himself, we feel 
assured, would be the first to rejoice that his own experience 
should be made use of for the helping of those who follow him in 
the quest for truth. 

Briefly then; we have before us the picture, drawn by Dr. 
Wells’ own hand, of a soul desperately in earnest in its desire 
for freedom from limitations, in its search after the wider outlook, 
in its demand for the “‘ untrammelled air ” of a Religion that sets 
the individual sense of Right upon the judgment seat, as the 
criterion of right thought and action for the individual. We see 
in Dr. Wells’ brief sketch of his life, a soul athirst for Truth and 
willing to follow the highest presentment of Truth that it could 
find, even if at the cost of all that most men count as gain. 

Dr. Wells writes: ‘‘I doubt much if the make of my mind 
is such as to allow me to take anything on authority”; and 
again: ‘‘I couldn’t be satisfied with less than a Cosmic Religion, 
even the World Religion was too small!” 

We cannot fail to recognise in this autobiographical portrait 
a spirit akin to that of the world’s pioneers in the realm of 
thought, a spirit dear to those whose pride it is to be the heirs 
spiritual of the “ heretics”’ all the world over. All the more 
startling, therefore, is that other picture of himself which Dr. 
Wells gives us a few pages further on, in a passage in which he 
permits himself to condemn a point of view put forward by Mr. 
Leadbeater, not on the ground that it is in itself inimical to a 
high ethical or moral standard of thought, but solely on the 
ground that it ‘‘7s new.” (Italics Dr. Wells’.) 
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True, Dr. Wells more than once takes exception to the 
point of view in question, on the ground that it leads toa different 
conception of the relationship between the various vehicles of 
the true Self; or again because it seems to him that such a point 
of view opens up a vista from which the life after death appears 
to be less dignified and reposeful than it has been represented as 
being in previous writings of Mr. Leadbeater and others. But 
no one reading the paper carefully can fail to be impressed with 
the fact that it is mot the truth or untruth of the later “‘ revela- 
tion,” neither is it the worth of its ethical significance which 
renders it unfit, in Dr. Wells’ opinion, to form part of the Theo- 
sophical teachings. Dr. Wells is hostile to the new view on 
account of its very newness and of its consequent incompatibility 
with a “‘ scheme of things ’’ made out by him with no view to its 
admission. 

Dr. Wells is prepared to admit that this last pronouncement 
may be “full of consolation for those who have to die, and for 
their friends,” yet adds naively: ‘‘ But I don’t see clearly what is 
left of my Theosophy.” (Italics Dr. Wells’.) And again, ‘‘ Theo- 
sophy, as I understand it, is my house, my only shelter from 
the desolation I know so well, and I altogether decline to permit 
you to get up a little explosion and blow out my doors and 
windows, under plea of giving me more light.” 

Comment on these two statements is needless so far as 
proving any point as to Dr. Wells’ mental attitude, and indeed 
were it only to criticise we should not be justified in looking even 
thus long upon the picture he has unveiled to our gaze—that 
most sacred and solemn sight of a human soul striving to build, 
upon the shifting sands of time, a house of creed and dogma, 
‘‘ eternal in the heavens.”’ 

It is not to criticise but to learn that we look longer upon 
the portrait that has been drawn for us. Does it not hold for 
every one of us a deep and far-reaching lesson that we may lay 
to heart at every stage of our upward struggle to evolve the life 
that—while conditioned, sustained and perfected through form— 
may yet know no rest in any one form, if it would mount upward 
through a world of forms to that of which all forms are but a partial 
expression. We are told that upon the upward arc the form 
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evolves increased plasticity without loss of stability ; and as we 
ponder these things we realise how, at the stage to which as a 
race we are normally developed, we cling to the idea of stability 
in form, too often identifying the very continuity of our existence 
with that of the enshrining form, dreading as worse than death 
anything approaching instability, and forgetting, in our tenacious 
clutch upon the one aspect we know, the other and further 
development of plasticity of which as yet we are almost wholly 
ignorant. 

So much for the world of physical existence ; but how about 
the world of mind? Surely here we as Theosophists may claim 
to keep in view the dual possibility; and while striving for in- 
creased stability of thought-forms may at the same time avoid 
the danger of crystallisation into cramping and _ stultifying 
dogma. 

But is this so? or are we not in danger, inside the Society as 
well as outside, of forgetting to put into practice the very thing 
which we hold so enthusiastically in theory ? 

All through the ages it has been the same; in the early stages 
of material existence it has taken the cataclysmic action of 
Nature’s most Titanic forces to break down the law of cohesion 
and liberate the imprisoned life; and in the birth pangs that rend 
life from an encompassing form on this physical plane we see 
again the agony of the shattered form as the clinging tendrils of the 
life it sheltered are rent away. It is no new thought to any of 
us, this ineradicable tendency of the life to identify itself with the 
form, and its inability, at a certain stage of development, to do 
so. Men of science see the drama enacted in countless ways, in 
every field of research, and have learned part, if not the whole, of 
the lesson it has to teach. 

Poets have sung with Robert Browning : 

Rejoice that man is hurled 
From, change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled. 

Yet for all that we—even those of us who have begun to try to 
understand life and its lessons—are as far as ever from realising 
the action of the eternal law in our own life. 

“Here we have no continuing city” cries a seer of the 
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olden time, and we can almost catch the sigh of the World- 
Heart as it echoes “‘ Alas!” 

“Let us build here three tabernacles,” is the prayer of 
another, to whom a moment of spiritual insight has given a joy 
so intense that he is fain to stamp it indelibly upon his memory 
and have it for ever ‘‘ graven upon his soul’s palms.” 

It is but twenty-eight years since the Theosophical Society 
appeared to this Western world, and we can yet be guilty of that 
same longing to build tabernacles to enshrine the vision, the 
truth, the very human being it may be, that has given us our 
*‘joy in believing.’’ We can hear our veterans speaking of the 
*‘ logical completeness ’’ of one scheme or system constituting an 
“authority ”’ for its acceptance, which “ authority ” shall preclude 
the acceptance of anything apparently irreconcilable with the 
original ‘‘ logical completeness.’”’ So surely might the Inquisitors 
have argued that the heliocentric system of Galileo upset the 
‘logical completeness ’”’ of their astronomical theories ! 

Once again, let us look to ourselves in this matter ; and, leav- 
ing our leaders alone, remember that there are in the Theosophi- 
cal Society small souls, and young souls, and silly souls, and (if 
we are nice about classifying ourselves under any of these head- 
ings) that there is a still further category embracing them all, 
namely, ‘‘ human souls,” a title more full of pathos than we are 
apt to believe ! 

Human we all are ; and, as human, seekers after a “‘ continu- 
ing city,” whether in the realm of custom, of religion, or of 
desire. 

We are human, and as such let us see to it, lest the plastic 
walls of our beloved Theosophical Society crystallise slowly but 
surely round us into ramparts of dogma and of creed, behind 
which, in these days in which we live, we shall see our members 
fighting in bitterness of spirit and blindness of heart for ‘‘ The 
faith, once for all delivered to the Saints”! Let us see to it that 
we do not so follow the fearless spirit to whom we owe our 
existence as a Society. 


E. M. GREEN. 
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IN RE “OF PRIVATE REVELATIONS ~*~ 


In thirty-one and a half lines of his article in the March REVIEW 
Dr. Wells uses the first personal (singular) pronoun sixteen 
times in the nominative case, three in the objective, and four in 
the possessive, or twenty-three in all. Almost three of the lines 
are ‘‘ quote.” 

What would the paper have been like if Dr. Wells had not 
struggled to keep it ‘‘ free from the personal element” ? 

‘* Too much Ego!” as one of Kipling’s characters remarks. 

Dr. Wells quotes two extracts from Mr. Leadbeater’s book, 
The Other Side of Death, and they are repeated here: ‘‘ It must 
be remembered that we are here for a purpose—a purpose which 
can only be attained upon this physical plane. . . . There 
are lessons to be learnt on this plane which cannot be learnt 
anywhere else. . . . At present the physical plane is the 
principal theatre of our evolution, and a great deal of very neces- 
sary progress can be made only under its . . . conditions.” 
(The Other Side of Death, p. 47.) 

Second, speaking of the astral plane: ‘Its possibilities, 
both of enjoyment and of progress, are in every way very much 
greater than those of the lower level.”” (Op. cit., p. 52.) 

Says Dr. Wells: ‘‘ Now Mr. Leadbeater enunciates these 
two propositions, and [Mrs. Besant why drag in Mrs. Besant ?} 
reviews his book, without manifesting the smallest sense of 
incongruity between them.” 

It would have been much more worthy of note if they had 
displayed any sense of incongruity, for thereisnone. Dr. Wells, 
however, thinks there is, and attempts to justify his view, without. 
doing more than repeating the statement of it in other forms. 

There is no more incongruity between the two passages than 
there is between the two following statements, addressed, say, to 
a youth attending school: ‘‘ At present, you have many restric 
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tions imposed on you for your own good, in order that you may 
learn lessons that cannot be learnt elsewhere.’ Secondly, ‘‘ The 
possibilities of adult life, both for enjoyment and progress, are in 
every way very much greater than those of your school-life.” 

These statements may or may not be true in themselves, 
but they are certainly not incongruous. 

Curiously enough, on the second page (p. 68), after display- 
ing this mare’s nest, Dr. Wells himself indulges in discrepant 
and incongruous statements. In his summary of “the ‘ Esoteric 
Buddhism’ doctrine”’ he says: ‘‘ That the true Self is a frag- 
ment of the God above us, and like Him, ‘ was, is and ever shall 
be,’ dwelling ever on a plane far above physical or astral, 
unchanged (italics mine—O. F.) whether the physical or astral 
bodies die or live. That, having to qualify (italics mine—O. F.) 
itself hereafter to sit at the right hand of God to judge the living 
and the dead, it is forced for experience sake from time to time 
to put forth a manifestation of itself into physical life that it may 
‘learn by the things it suffers’ to rule wisely when the time 
comes for rule.” 

If the Self have to “‘ qualify ’ it must acquire qualities and 
thereby change, so it cannot be ‘‘ unchanged.” 

In any case, does Dr. Wells wish us to accept Esoteric 
Buddhism as an infallible authority that no Theosophic teaching 
must contradict ? 

May we never accept anything that appears to contradict it ? 

Will Dr. Wells kindly give references.to the passages in 
Esoteric Buddhism which lead him to say that its teaching is that 
the Self, having ‘‘ qualified,” is ‘‘to judge the living and the 
dead’? 

' Having argued that Mr. Leadbeater’s statements tend to 
destroy fis (Dr. Wells’!) ‘‘ Theosophy,” by showing that two 
selected passages are not, in his opinion, congruous, Dr. Wells 
manfully declines to accept the “‘ private revelation” that so 
woefully wrecks his tight little cosmic scheme! Addressing Mr. 
Leadbeater he says: ‘‘ I will mot accept from you anything which 
completely destroys the system I have learned.” This is enough 
to give the boldest pause! For, if Dr. Wells doesn’t accept 


certain teachings, who so bold as to venture todoso? Let us 
6 
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pray for asense of proportion! Mr. Leadbeater had better submit 
all his future work to Dr. Wells prior to publication, lest a worse 
thing befall ! 

It is scarcely credible, yet is nevertheless the fact, that in 
the January Review Dr. Wells was begging for permission to 
believe this very subversive teaching! Hear him! ‘The 
vision does commend itself to me as reasonable, as far as my 
small knowledge goes, and I wait anxiously for permission to take 
it as truth” (italics mine—O. F.)! This in January, yet in 
March he takes permission to reject the self-same teaching ! 
‘** Consistency, thou art a jewel!” 

Still, if he be free to reject the teaching, he must be equally 
free to accept it. 

After this, it seems scarcely worth while to follow the learned 
Dr. further, and it only remains to beg him to occupy his able 
pen with some subject more worthy of it. O. FirtTH. 


I HAVE read with much interest the two preceding papers which 
came to me among the other proofs, and with the editor’s 
permission I append a few remarks. 

With my friend Mr. O. Firth I will take a friend’s liberty not to 
dispute. But I should like to say a word or two to Miss Green. 
If she will read again my paper in the March number she will, I 
think, see that she has misrepresented me in saying that it is not 
the truth or untruth of the later revelation which renders it unfit, 
in my opinion, to form part of the teaching. I have said, over 
and over again, that I am ready to accept new teaching—as much 
as I can get. But I have also said—and stand to it—that it must 
come as development, not as contradiction, of what has already 
been given us. 

I think Miss Green hardly appreciates the purely agnostic 
position she herself takes up. Is it indeed true that all we have 
learned from earlier mystics, all which has been given us through 
H. P. B. herself, all which may come to us hereafter, is rightly 
described as the work of ‘‘a human soul striving to build upon the 
shifting sands of time a house of creed and dogma’”’? and rejected 
as mere “ forms,’’ to be cast aside (in the name of Freedom) when a 
new seer bids? If so, I do not see what becomes, not only of my 
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Theosophy but of Miss Green’s. I fail to see any meaning in 
H. P. B.’s message or in the Society she founded, any use in study- 
ing her writings, unless you accept her statement that she is 
dealing with actual facts of the higher planes—facts whose 
vepresentation (the form) will vary with every seer who sees, every 
thinker who studies them, but which themselves ave “eternal in 
the Heavens.”’ Such truths glimmer for us in the sermons of 
Hermes, the philosophies of the Hindus, the writings of saints and 
mystics, Dionysius, St. Teresa, Paracelsus, Swedenborg, L. 
Oliphant and H. P. B. (not to speak of living authors) ; the words 
ever varied, as each writer makes a new attempt to describe the 
indescribable, but ever leaving a thoughtful student with the 
conviction that they had truth, and that the same truth, before 
their dazzled eyes. To pin one’s faith on the mere words 
of any seer, and make an orthodoxy from them, as the New 
Jerusalem Church do from Swedenborg’s, is of course fatal, how- 
ever honest and reliable the seer may be; we must always keep 
in mind that the more completely our physical-plane words 
express the vision the more imperfect must the vision be. 

I confess it seems strange to me that, writing for Theo- 
sophists and in H. P. B.’s own magazine, I should have it laid as 
a charge to me that I believe I have learned some solid actual 
truth from her, and that I venture to use it as a test of later 
revelations. I am sorry that I should appear to some of my 
friends a fossil Tory, left behind by the new developments with 
my out -worn ‘‘forms’’; but I am an impenitent sinner, and (I 
venture to think) in good company. Every student knows that in 
all past time there have been those who knew the actual facts of 
Nature; whence Man comes, how far he has developed, and 
what is his final goal. The very meaning of our Society is 
that They have put for us into clear words much that before lay 
in the confusion of which I have spoken; and this for our use 
and guidance, that we may no longer be ‘blown about with 
every wind of doctrine’’ as my critics would seem to prefer, but 
have some solid foundation on which to work. To throw all this 
away as mere ‘‘changing forms,” we have no need of science or 
revelation at all, much less of a Theosophical Society. 


Re Ad We 
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A SCOTCH’ POET-THEOSOPHISL  titaaeatc. 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


James Hoace, the Ettrick Shepherd, is perhaps somewhat neg- 
lected by his own countrymen, though they are never tired of 
extolling his predecessor Burns; but Hogg deserves our attention 
from a special point of view that I think has not yet been dis- 
cussed, for we may claim for him the distinction of being one of 
the most Theosophic of all our British poets. 

His most. important work is the ‘‘Queen’s Wake,” which 
consists of a series of ballads supposed to have been sung by 
Scottish bards on the occasion of the accession of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Among these ballads is ‘‘ Kilmeny,”’ usually regarded as 
one of the finest fairy tales that has ever been imagined; but it 
is really a profoundly Theosophic poem. 

Kilmeny is a pure maiden, who is carried away to the spirit- 
land, and brought back to the glen from which she was taken, 
after a lapse of seven years. 

Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew; 
But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung, 
And the airs of heaven played round her tongue, 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen, 
And a land where sin had never been; 

A land of love, and a land of light, 

Withouten sun or moon or night; 

Where the rivers wa’d a living stream, 

And the light a pure celestial beam ; 

The land of vision it would seem, 

A still, an everlasting dream. 


It is clear that the country to which Kilmeny was carried 
was no ordinary fairyland, but what some Theosophists would 
call the Ripa levels of Devachan. 


That land to human spirits given, 
The lowermost vales of the storied heaven; 
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From thence they can view the world below, 
And heaven’s blue gates with sapphires glow, 
More glory yet unmeet to know. 


They bore her far to a mountain green, 

To see what mortal never had seen; 

And they seated her high on a purple’sward, 
And bade her heed what she saw and heard; 
And note the changes the spirits wrought, 
For now she lived in the land of thought. 


The next six lines, and the first of Kilmeny’s visions, sum up 
what we may imagine to represent the Ardipa levels of Devachan. 


She looked, and she saw nor sun nor skies, 
But a crystal dome of a thousand dies ; 
She looked, and she saw nae land aright, 
But an endless whirl of glory and light ; 
And radiant beings went and came, 

Far swifter than wind, or the linked flame. 
She hid her een frae the dazzling view ; 
She looked again, and the scene was new. 


This vision is followed by others, evidently symbolic of the 
fate of Mary Queen of Scots, and of the war with Napoleon. 
This is, perhaps, somewhat out of place in the poem; but 
afterwards we are told, 


vet, 


But to sing the sights Kilmeny saw, 

So far surpassing nature’s law, 

The singer’s voice wad sink away, 

And the string of his harp wad cease to play ; 
But she saw till the sorrows of men were bye, 
And all was love and harmony ; 

Till the stars of heaven fell calmly away, 
Like the flakes of snaw on a winter day. 


Allowing for the hyperbole of the falling stars, could there 
be a more restful picture of the universe sinking into Pralaya? 
After Kilmeny’s return to the world, 


But she loved to raike the lanely glen, 
And keeped afar frae the haunts of men; 
Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 

To suck the flowers, and drink the spring; 
But wherever her peaceful form appeared, 
The wild beasts of the hill were cheered ; 
The wolf played blythely round the field, 
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The lordly byson lowed and kneeled ; 
The dun deer wooed with manner bland, 
And cowered aneath her lily hand; 
And when at even the woodlands rung, 
When hymns of other worlds she sung, 
In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 
O then the glen was all in motion ! 
The wild beasts of the forest came, 
Broke from their bughts and faulds the tame, 
And goved around, charmed and amazed, 
Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed, 
And murmured, and looked with anxious pain, 
For something the mystery to explain ; 
The buzzard came with the throstle cock, 
The corby left her houf in the rock; 
The blackbird along wi’ the eagle flew; 
The hind came tripping o’er the dew; 
The wolf and the kid their raike began, 
And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran ; 
The hawk and the hern attour them hung, 
And the merl and the mavis forhooyed their young ; 
And all in a peaceful ring were hurled, 
It was like an eve in a sinless world ! 
But after a month and a day Kilmeny lay down again in the 
wood, and disappeared from the world for ever. 
It was na her hame, and she couldna remain ; 
She left this world of sorrow and pain, 
And returned to the land of thought again. 
Another poet, Moore, contemporary with Hogg, has summed 
up, not Devachan, but one aspect of Nirvana itself, in almost 


Oriental terms, in three lines: 

Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 

And multiply each through endless years ; 

One minute of Heaven is worth them all! 

(‘‘ Paradise and the Peri.”) 
Of the other poems in the ‘‘Queen’s Wake,” the most 

powerful is ‘‘ TheSAbbot M’Kinnon,” which relates how the last 
Abbot of Iona broke his vows, and the judgment which fell 
upon him. One line in the Mermaid’s song has a wonderful 
cadence, almost like a Mantra: 


But the waves and the tides of the sea shall cease, 
Ere wakes her love from his bed of peace. 
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A later poem of Hogg’s, ‘‘ The Pilgrims of the Sun,’ deals 
with a somewhat similar theme to ‘‘ Kilmeny’’; but it is far 
inferior, and it sings the praise, not of virginity, but of wedded 
bliss and maternity. It is a longer poem, and relates how a 
Scotch maiden was carried away through the universe, to a more 
orthodox heaven than Kilmeny, by an angel, who afterwards 
appeared on earth as a wandering harper, and married her. 

Another work of Hogg’s, ‘‘ The Mountain Bard,” consists of 
ballads founded on various Scotch legends. In fact, most of 
Hogg’s best work takes a ballad form, and though his poems are 
usually serious, he is by no means always deficient in humour, as 
witness the two amusing ballads of ‘‘ The Good Man of Alloa,” 
and ‘“‘ Jock Johnstone the Tinkler.”’ 

To those who are unacquainted with Hogg’s poems, we may 
say, read them; those who already know them, do not need 


this advice. 


ACCIDENTAL LOSSES 


A SEVENTEENTH century poet, more famous for his wit than his 
wisdom, has embodied his reflections on the subject of ‘‘ accident’” 
in the following lines : 
If we consider accident, 
And how, repugnant unto sense, 
It pays desert with bad event, 
We shall disparage Providence. 

So Sir John Davenant, and it may be that there are those 
even to-day who could be found to endorse his dictum; but in 
view of the light thrown upon this, as on so many other pro- 
blems, by the discovery of the universal and immutable law of 
evolution, it may be doubted whether there are many of us 
willing to allow that such conditions as ‘‘ chance” or “ accident ” 
can be said really to exist. Are not such words rather the 
invention of our limited intelligence and restricted mental vision, 
and is not the fate of any human being but strictly in regard to 
the direction taken by his relatively free-willed activity? Evolu- 
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tion, as we believe, is controlled and directed by a strict 
enforcement of the unalterable laws of cause and effect, 
accident,” as usually interpreted, being therefore an impossi- 
bility—an unknown quantity. In a certain limited sense there 
may rightly be said to be an evolving both of progress and 
degeneracy, but applying the term to the sum-total of result in 
material creation the word evolution is now accepted as synony- 
mous with progress. In its broadest interpretation it implies a 
progressive process in which nothing is overlooked and from 
which nothing escapes ; a universal process whose dealings with 
each individual are relative to and compatible with the good of 
the whole. Could we but penetrate more deeply into the 
mysteries among which “we live, and move, and have our being,” 
we should learn, to our no small comfort, that all ‘‘ chance ’”’ has 
a very real reason; that all “‘luck” is the effect of some well- 
defined cause; and that all ‘‘accident’’ is the result of a series 
of circumstances providing for present necessities and working 
for ultimate good. This being so, it is with a mighty sense of 
relief that we turn from the superficial comment of Davenant to 
the words of a writer of later days: 

“Fate, then, is a name for facts not yet passed under the 
fire of thought—for causes which are unpenetrated.”’ 

To those of us who hold this belief there is something 
strangely incongruous in the mental attitude so universally 
assumed in the presence of what is, perhaps, the greatest of all 
human losses. Studying the subject from a general standpoint 
and without reference to the near and intimate bereavements 
which, at one time or another, we are all called upon to sustain, 
it seems but a discordant note of sorrow that is struck as, one 
by one, our great men are removed from our midst. Especially 
is this the case when these prominent intellects are cut off 
without warning in the full vigour of their activity by so-called 
‘*accident ” in one form or another, such sorrow and lamentation 
not being apparently considered incompatible with the generally 
professed belief in the government and disposal of human 
existence by supreme intelligence. 

But are we justified in urging the plea of *‘ irretrievable loss ”’ 
as an excuse for our grief when some representative man is sud- 
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denly removed from his immediate surroundings? May it not be 
suggested, in such a case, that if he had been permitted to con- 
tinue, unchecked, his intellectual activity, he would have become 
a source of discouragement, and even of danger, to the majority 
of his followers ? In this earthly form of life genius is apt to grow 
out of harmony with its environment; as it developes it is wont 
to soar above and beyond those conditions which for a time it 
beneficially affected. In its best sense, genius implies a marked 
advance towards truth, and, as has ever been proved by both 
history and experience, the world kicks obstinately against all 
such advance. 

Great minds, in order to exert on the world to the fullest 
extent, their influence for good, must adapt themselves, in some 
degree, to its demands. When, either through pure spiritual 
aloofness or from mere want of human sympathy, they fail to 
comply with this condition their sphere of usefulness is materially 
narrowed. All truly great men are reformers—evolution’s pioneers 
sent out ahead of the main body. Remaining within speaking 
distance of the slowly advancing rank and file, they not only 
guide, and point the way, but stimulate and encourage. Pos- 
sessed, however, of a lofty ideal, and of conspicuous ability with 
which to pursue it, they, not unfrequently, advance with such 
persistent activity as carries them out of touch with the main 
body, and thus they lose the greater part of their immediate 
usefulness. They make for such reform as is against all evi- 
dential precedent in material evolution; in a word, they become 
extremists, and—Nature eliminates extremes. Probably, since 
all conditions have their uses, their example may be of value in 
producing a reaction among their many would-be but uncertain 
imitators, in driving them back to a more tenable position than 
the one they occupy; but at the same time, such a reaction is not 
unlikely to cause a breach in the ranks, thus hampering, if not 
actually retarding all normal progress. 

It is frequently urged as a special reason for lamenting the 
sudden demise of some great man, that no one can be found to 
take up his particular work from the point at which he left it, and 
carry it on in a straight and continuous line. A slight reflection 
will show us that such inequality of development as would be en- 
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tailed by uninterrupted progress in any one direction is forbidden 
by the very nature of things. It may be long before the point 
touched by these advanced intellects can be reached by others; 
yet workers will meanwhile be busy along the route but dimly 
indicated by the master minds. Exploring, strengthening, 
making the way sure and possible for the numbers who will 
assuredly follow, these fulfil their mission in guarding against too 
precipitant an occupation of the position attained. Thus does 
ever-watchful Wisdom study to meet the immediate necessities 
arising from the relatively unenlightened activity of its offspring, 
by providing for every factor or intellect removed from active 
participation in this world’s history another of more immediate 
usefulness, so that there is never a breach, never a loss in the 
chain of human existence. 

Surely such faith affords a wider and brighter outlook than 
that which scans with melancholy eye ‘“‘the changes and chances 
of this mortal life,’ and decides to ‘‘ disparage Providence.” © 
Optimistic, if you will; but is not every lover of truth of necessity 
an optimist? We believe that ‘‘ all things work together for 
good,” even though highest truth may seem slow to demonstrate 
its supremacy, to insist on its own immediate attainment; for 
time and space are, after all, but quantities of man’s invention, 
and are entirely relative to his imperfect powers of conception 
and realisation. Untruthfulness can exist only just so long as is 
necessary for it to produce causes that will extinguish it, and 
even could the Worst persistently exist and rule, it would by its 
existence and power, have proved itself Best. Truth therefore, 
from its very nature which is omnipotence, must be optimistic ; 
failure or defeat can in no way enter into its purpose. Man’s 
pessimism is bred of the material haze—so largely traditional— 
in which he lives, and by which he is led to declare himself the 
victim of ‘losses,’ of ‘‘accident.’”” Let him but study the 
eternal and immutable laws of moderation or reciprocity, of 
self-sacrifice, believing that in their mysterious and intricate 
workings can be traced the efforts of all-powerful truth, of all- 
pervading spirit towards its own realisation. Then, and only 
then, will he echo the words of one, than whom perhaps, a truer 
optimist never lived : 
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Simple? Why this is the old woe o’ the world ; 
Tune, to whose rise and fall we live and die. 

Rise with it then! Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 

His soul’s wings never furled. 


RICHARD MONTHEY. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


CHRISTIANITY IN EarLy RABBINICAL LITERATURE 


Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. By R. Travers Herford, B.A. 
(London: Williams and Norgate; 1903. Price 18s. net.) 


WE are delighted to welcome the result of the many years of labour 
summed up in this useful volume. Mr. Herford was a pupil of 
Kuenen’s; he dedicates his work tothe memory of that great scholar, 
and follows worthily in his footsteps, writing with admirable impar- 
tiality and with a matured knowledge of his to us most fascinating 
subject. All the more interesting are Mr. Herford’s labours to our- 
selves, seeing that he covers precisely the same ground as we have 
recently endeavoured to do in the first part of our essay on the Jewish 
Jesus traditions and legends. While, however, with regard to the 
Minim passages, we used only such as were more plainly referable to 
Jewish Christians, Mr. Herford has appended all the passages he has. 
been able to find referring to Minim and Minuth. On the other hand 
he has not touched the later Toldoth and allied literature, or traced 
what we have called the ‘external evidence” to the Jesus stories in 
Patristic and subsequent literature. In fact, Mr. Herford has con- 
fined himself very rigidly to the Talmud and Midrashim, only permit- 
ting himself two or three references to the first Gospel, the Letter to 
the Hebrews and the Revelation ; and beyond these calling into, court. 
only the famous Jerome ‘‘heresis . . .Minzarum”’ passage. 
Here we have a man saturated with the literature from the 
Jewish side, a competent Talmudist, indeed one of the most compe- 
tent non-Jewish students of the Talmud and allied literature we have 
so far come across ; how, then, does Mr. Herford regard the famous. 
Jehoshua ben Perachiah passage, and how does he relate it to the 
Akiba Mary story ; that is to say, how does he explain the Talmud 
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statements that Jesus lived in the days of Jannai (c. 100 B.c.) and his 
mother in the days of Akiba (c. 100 a.p.)? It must be confessed that 
our learned author does not attempt to explain the matter in any way ; 
and it goes without saying that he has not the slightest idea that such 
a question as the one now familiar to our readers can possibly be 
raised. All that he practically says is summed up in the phrase: 

“Tt is certain that chronology was not a science in which the Rabbis 
excelled, or one in which they laid stress upon accuracy’ (p. 347). 

It can hardly be said that this is a very satisfactory manner in 
which to deal with the most startling phenomenon in the Talmud 
Jesus passages. We must, however, not estimate the value of Mr. Her- 
ford’s work by this example; his labours are of first-class importance 
for all who desire to have marshalled for them within two covers the 
Talmudic material (the direct material at any rate, if not the indirect) 
bearing on the question fof Christian origins. Most useful is his 
collection of passages on Minim and Minuth; indeed it is the fullest 
extant, and we have now the evidence, faithfully rendered into English, 
on which to form an opinion on the great Talmud puzzle involved in 
these terms. 

Mr. Herford strongly resists Friedlander’s theory that Minim 
invariably means Gnostics, and that, too, of the Ophite persuasion ; 
and points to many serious blemishes in that scholar’s arguments; in 
his own conclusion he follows the generally received opinion that the 
Minim were Jewish Christians, and associates himself closely with 
the judgment of the famous Jewish historian Gratz. Mr. Herford, how- 
ever, wisely adds the two qualifications: ‘first, that the name may 
occasionally denote other heretics, but most often refers to Jewish 
Christians; second, that the Jewish Christians designated by the 
name Minim held a Christology similar to that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews” (p. 381). 

That is to say, the great heresy of the Minim, or Minuth in 
excelsis, was the doctrine of the ‘‘ Two Powers,” not the Persian 
dualism, but the logos-theory as set forth in the Letter to the Hebrews 
—‘‘ by whom [vz., the Son] also He [God] made the worlds ’’ (i. 2) ; for 
strangely enough there is no mention ofa Trinitarian “‘ Minuth”’in the 
Talmud or Midrash, an extraordinary fact, no matter how reserved we 
may be in using the “argument from silence.” Another extraordinary 
fact is that nowhere in the Talmud or Midrashim is there the 
slightest hint of the alleged Messiahship of Jesus. That, however, 
we should be very cautiousin using the “argument from silence” is 
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specially evidenced here in that in the Toldoth the Messianic prophecy 
controversies come into the greatest prominence. 

Mr. Herford’s judgment as to the Talmud Jesus stories is “that 
they add nothing new to the authentic history of Jesus ”—a somewhat 
unfortunate phrase for so exceedingly liberal and open-minded a 
scholar, when it is just the ‘‘ authentic history” of Jesus that criticism 
is endeavouring with might and main to ascertain. Our Talmud 
specialist then continues, and towards the end with great insight : 

‘In general, though not in detail, they seem to confirm the 
Christian tradition; by giving independent, and indeed hostile, 
evidence that Jesus of Nazareth really existed, a fact which has by 
some been called in question. But if, beyond this, the Rabbinical 
Jesus-Tradition has no value for the history of Christianity, it does 
throw some light upon the attitude of Judaism, as represented by the 
Rabbis, towards Jesus. It shows how the violent hostility directed 
against him during his life left only the vague and careless memory of a 
deceiver and an apostate. Of the great personality of Jesus not a 
trace remains, no sign of recognition that the ‘Sinner of Israel’ had 
been a mighty man. His birth, which Christian devotion had trans- 
figured into a miracle, Jewish contempt blackened into adisgrace ; and 
his death, which has been made the central point of Christian theology, 
was dismissed as the mere execution of a pernicious criminal. Judaism 
went on its way, but little troubled in mind at the thought of the man 
whom it had cast out. And this is natural, because Rabbinical 
Judaism was in some respects so fundamentally different from the 
religion of Jesus, that no real recognition of him, or assimilation of 
his teaching, was possible. This is by no means to say that Judaism 
stands condemned by its rejection of Jesus. It is merely to say that 
Rabbinical Judaism and the religion of Jesus stand at opposite poles 
of religious thought ; they are mutually exclusive, but have equal right 
to exist ; and each is proved by the witness of history during nineteen 
centuries to be capable of all the functions of a living religion” (p. 360). 

We have very carefully read Mr. Herford’s pages for any new 
facts or explanations that might upset any of our own contentions, and 
are glad to find that we have nothing to alter. That in which Mr. 
Herford excels is in explaining the Talmud by the Talmud, and in 
this he has done most valuable work; for the rest his most fruitful 
suggestion is that “‘ heresy ” (Minuth) was regarded by Rabbinism as 
spiritual unfaithfulness, and therefore frequently equated metaphori- 
cally with harlotry and fornication, being strongly text-supported by 
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the famous “‘ Wisdom ” chapter of Proverbs (v.); hence perhaps the 
nickname used for Jesus—‘ the son of the whore.” This is certainly « 
a useful suggestion. At the same time the ‘‘ Wisdom” terms 
as we have attempted to show in our last 


? 


**harlot” and “ virgin,’ 
book, were used by the mystic schools of earliest Christendom in 
their everyday symbolic spiritual language; for them the Christ was 
as much the “ spouse of the harlot” as the ‘‘ son of the virgin,”’ as well 
the Beloved of Mary the Magdalene as the Son of Mary the Virgin. 
All of which does but the more confirm our opinion that doctrinal 
controversy was at the bottom of much “ history” in these early days. 

It only remains to be said that Mr. Herford’s valuable contribution 
to the material for the study of Christian origins is most excellently 
printed in Hibbert Journal type—a sight for sore eyes indeed ! 


G.R.S. M. 


MaGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, March. In “Old Diary Leaves” for this month 
Colonel Olcott goes through the sorrowful history of the American 
Secession. In proposing to make the American Section entirely inde- 
pendent of any organisation in other countries Mr. Judge appealed 
successfully to one of the strongest prejudices of American society. 
Had the result been to form a strong and united body, faithful to the 
teaching of the Masters, and willing to live in peace with the “elder 
Society, we should have been ready to forget the faults of its origin ; 
but Karma ‘ knows no anger, but also no forgiveness.”’ We shall be 
glad to pass to the pleasanter scenes the Colonel promises for next 
month. Mr. Leadbeater’s lecture on ‘‘ Theosophy and Christianity ”’ 
is concluded by a full exposition of the evidence that Christianity 
once had Mysteries which it has now lost, and an eloquent appeal to 
Christians to study our doctrines, and to find in them, not the destruc- 
tion, but the completion of the religion which is so precious to them. 
J. J. Vimadalal notices two public lectures given by an eminent 
Parsee scholar in Bombay which seem to give good hope that the 
doctrine of Reincarnation may be hereafter accepted by the Parsees 
as part of their own religion. Two valuable papers are contributed by 
S. Stuart, ‘‘ Theosophy and Science,” and by W. G. John on the points 
of contact and difference between modern Socialism and Theosophic 
thought. ‘‘A French Surgeon's" “Reflections on Vivisection"’ are 
concluded, and a short paper from the Bulletin Théosophéque, ends a 
good number. 
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Theosophy in India, March. In this number the running articles 
are continued. ‘‘ Theosophy and New Zealand” is a very interesting 
account of the progress of the Society there, contributed by F. 
Davidson. The Report of the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the 
Indian Section states that ‘“‘it was an immense gathering, the largest 
and most representative of all we ever had. More than 500 delegates 
were present, from as many as 107 different branches, and not only 
all the Provinces of India, but also Burma and Ceylon were repre- 
sented.” The General Secretary speaks most cheerfully and hope- 
fully of the condition and future of the Section, of the Central Hindu 
College and the Girls’ School to be added to it. 

Theosophic Gleaner, March. Narrain Rai Varma opens a good 
number with a paper on ‘*“‘ The Three Characteristics of Matter’’; 
then we have ‘“‘ The Alchemy of Life,” by D. D. Writer; ‘ Pre-natal 
Culture,” by D. D. Jussawalla ; and a reprint of the ever-interesting 
*« Aspirations of Akbar,” from Theosophy in Australia. 

The Dawn, February, is also a very strong number, containing 
{amongst others) papers on ‘‘ The Claims of the Christian Religion on 
the Hindu Mind”; ‘The New Alchemy”; ‘The Educational 
Problem in India’; and two on Korea and Russia. 

East and West, March. This magazine more than keeps up the 
high level at which it started. The papers which more immediately 
concern us are the conclusion of J. J. Vimadalal’s valuable treatise on 
‘‘Theosophy,” and Prof. L. H. Mills’ ‘‘The Persian Biblical Edicts, 
the Inscriptions, and the Avesta.’ Ina letter signed H. L. Chatterji 
anxiety is expressed lest Theosophy in India should become too 
exclusively identified with Hinduism, just as in older times the Hindu 
pandits complained that the Society was a Buddhist propaganda. 
Our energetic little contemporary the Gleaner will answer for us that the 
Parsees do not feel themselves left out in the cold, and if Mr. 
Chatterji is willing to work for any other religion on Theosophic 
lines, he may rest assured of our full sympathy and of what help 
we are able to give. 

Also—The Sun of Tyuth, an Anglo-Tamil Review, of which we 
can report that the English portion is well written, and give it credit 
for what we cannot decipher. 

The Vdakhan, April, has important answers by G. R. S. M. as to 
the meaning and origin of “* Amen” and “ Hallelujah,” and by B. K. 
on the worship by Hindu workmen of the tools of their art. 

Bulletin Théosophique, April. From the General Secretary’s Re- 
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port to the Convention we find that the French Section now contains 
twenty-one Branches, with the formation of four others in active 
progress. The net increase during the year is sixty-nine. The 
Secretary makes an earnest appeal to the large number of unattached 
members in Paris and elsewhere to join the Branches and thus take a 
more active share in the work. We can fully sympathise with his 
complaint that but few of the members subscribe for the magazine. 

Revue Théosophique, March, confines itself to translations of C. 
W. Leadbeater’s ‘“‘ The Proofs of Theosophy,” Mrs. Besant’s 
‘Evolution of Consciousness,” and Mr. Mead’s ‘ Apollonius of 
Tyana.” 

Théosophie, April, continues to do credit to the exertions of our 
Antwerp brethren. 

Dev Vahan. April, Mme. von Schewitsch continues her “ Hints 
on Practical Occultism ”’; then follow the continued study of Col. 
Olcott’s Old Diavy Leaves ; and the usual abstract of the Theosophist. 
A. Fullerton’s ‘“‘ Address for White Lotus Day” is reprinted, and 
‘‘ Correspondence” and ‘‘ Answers to Questions” conclude the 
number. 

Also received: Teosofisk Tidskrift ; Theosophic Messenger ; South 
African Theosophist ; Theosophy in Australasia ; New Zealand Theosophical 
Magazine ; Theosofisch Maandblad, now temporarily under the manage- 
ment of our old friend, J. van Manen, to whom we wish every success 
in his undertaking. 

Also Modern Astrology ; Mind, concluding Miss Lang’s series on 
Theosophy ; La Nuova Parola ; Light ; Humanitarian ; Psycho-T herapeutic 
Journal ; Logos Magazine ; The Wise Man; Lo Nuevo. 

Books and Pamphlets: Hindu Social Progress, a collection of 
papers, edited by N. Subbarau Pantulu Garu, B.A., B.L.; Psychology, 
by Frank H. Randall; The Race-Buildey ; and The Duties of the Heart, 
by Rabbi Bachye, and The Odes of Confucius, two small shilling 
volumes forming the beginning of a series entitled ‘* The Wisdom of 
the East Series,” and published by the Orient Press, 26, Paternoster 
Square. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


OnE of the most remarkable recent contributions to theosophical 
ideas from the outside world appears in the Atheneum of April 
: 2oth, under the heading of ‘‘A Synthesis of 
eae Cosmic and #sthetic Rhythms.” The writer, 
Mr. Newman Howard, calls ‘‘ attention to some 
significant coincidences in the fundamental numerics and pro- 
gressions (1) of the regular polyhedra and stable vortices; (2) of 
the elements, planets, satellites and organic life; and (3) of the 
arts of music, architecture, poetry, etc. By means of these I 
formed, some time ago, a conjecture as to the structure of the sup- 
posed elemental atom which, from an entirely different point of 
view, appears since to be corroborated by Prof. J. J. Thomson 
(Philosophical Magazine for March).”” Mr. Howard then goes on: 
The regular polyhedra.—Of these there are but five possible: it is a law of 
order to which but little attention has been directed in modern times, and I 
would suggest that, along with the law of vortices, it influences both our mentah 
intuitions and the entire cosmic architecture. These five are the tetrahedron, 
cube, octahedron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron. Their numerics are 
faces 4, 6, 8, 12, 20; points 4, 8, 6, 20,12; squares of edges compared with 
squares of radii of circumscribed spheres §, 2, 4, 2 5), EG! -*3) 5 
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facial angles, 3, 4, 3, 5, 3. Collectively the facial angles provide the founda- 
tion of all their numerics (i.¢., 3, 4, and 5). Free magnetic needles (Mayer’s 
experiment) are stable at the points of the polyhedral angles. 


So also with vortices and elements progressions are found, 
while with regard to organic life Mr. Howard says: 


Plant organs are, with few exceptions, in threes, fours, or fives, or a 
binary progression. Cell sections vary from circular to hexagonal: sections 
of icosahedra are hexagonal. Spirals (cf. nebular spirals) appear to be 
derived from like progressions. Mr. Jay Hambidge, in a paper read before 
the Hellenic Society, gave instances of curves, circles, and ratios in plants, 
butterflies, etc., obtained from radii of these polyhedral proportions: the 
formula never failed him, he said. In the mammalian organs we have other 
examples. 


In architecture “‘ the ratios of 3, 4, and 5 satisfied all the pro- 
portions of the peripteral temples,”’ and similar rhythms are found 
in Greek and in Gothic architecture. Two of the most remark- 
able instances given are the spectrum of hydrogen, and music, an 
art which ‘‘ depends on molecular vibrations, as spectra of the 
elements on vibrations of electrons.”’ 


The vibrations of the Major Triad, which are the foundation and resting- 
place of all Melody, Counterpoint, and Harmony, are precisely in the ratios 
of the Atomic progressions—16, 20 and 24. From 16 to 24 all simple 
modulations are produced ; 16 is the L.C.M. of the Harmonic scale up to the 
fifth recurrent octave (cf. the limit of stability to five vortex rings); 24 is the 
L.C.M. of the Diatomic scale. Seven notes exhaust the major scale as seven 
groups exhaust the valent elements. 


The facts of the hydrogen spectrum are, perhaps, the most 
significant : 

It appears that we have in the hydrogen atom the lightest element, an 
epitome of the progressions of the whole gamut of the elements, and, as we 


shall afterwards see, perhaps also of the entire cosmic system. In tenth- 
metres the following formula gives all the lines of the spectrum :— 


m 
(7+12) (8x24) x aa 


m being any number from 3 to 11. Compare the progressions of 7 and 12, 
the corresponding corpuscular series, and the progression of 8X24, in series 
3 to 11—nine lines, as shown above. 

We may add to these discoveries of rhythm in nature—leav- 
ing aside the others given in this valuable article—the following 
words of H. P. B.: ‘‘ Let the student remember that number 
underlies form, and number guides sound. Number lies at the 
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root of the manifested Universe; numbers and harmonious pro- 
portions guide the first differentiations of homogeneous substance 
into heterogeneous elements ; and number and numbers set limits 
to the formative hand of Nature.” As time goes on, how Wisdom 


is justified of her children. 


* 
* * 


“‘ A RUSKIN enthusiast,” writing to the Westminster Gazette, 
remarks: 

Whilst allowing all possible credit to M. von Schrén and Dr. Bose for 

their discoveries as to life in crystals (as described in 

Straws the Westminster Gazette of Thursday), it is only fair to 

state that Ruskin, forty years ago, hinted that it was 

more than probable; and Madame Blavatsky, approaching the subject from 

the other side, seems to treat it as an accepted fact—see her Secret 
Doctrine (1888). 

It has ever been the teaching of the Wispom that life 
animates every particle of the universe, and this fact is practically 
being recognised. And now ideas, strange a few years ago, are 
slipping unconsciously into modern thought. ‘‘A war corre- 
spondent, not possessing an astral body, has to confine his 
activities to the’ physical plane, says a newspaper. The 
remark is not accurate, truly: “not being able to use his 
astral body’’ would have been correct; but what newspaper 
writer, some years since, would have written this sentence, 
and without even the protection of inverted commas? More- 
over, the once despised ghost is no longer the mere object of 
ridicule and joke that he used to be. Some excitement, 
says the Daily Mirror, is being caused on the Canadian side of 
the Niagara Falls by the statements of various employees on the 
Toronto, Hamilton, and Buffalo Railway, that they have again 
and again seen apparitions of men sitting on the guards in front 
of the engines, the engines on which they appear being those that 
have run over and killed wayfarers. Clairvoyance applied to the 
seer’s own body has now received the name of “internal auto- 
scopy,” apparently from Drs. Sollier and Comar, who are 
“‘ specialists in the study of hysteria,” says the Daily Telegraph, 
in one of its Paris letters ; under this new cognomen, it becomes 
scientific and quite respectable. In the hypnotic trance 


Uneducated women knowing nothing of anatomy have described, for 
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instance, in their own language, using no scientific terms, the exact process 
of the circulation of the blood in their own bodies. As they talked they 
seemed to be following with the mind’s eye the pulsations of the heart, the 
working of the valves, the arteries, and the veins, picturing the whole mor- 
phology of the circulation with extraordinary accuracy, though in their own 
popular parlance. The most remarkable case observed was that of a woman 
who, being taken with the first symptoms of appendicitis, and afterwards put 
in a trance, gave a detailed description of the internal effects of the malady, 
and said notably that she saw a small piece of bone which was causing her 
sufferings. Eventually it was found by the doctor, when the woman had 
recovered, that the appendicitis was precisely due to the presence of a piece 
of bone exactly tallying with the description given by the patient. 

It is fairly clear that these descriptions were not ‘‘ suggested ”” 
by the doctors, who would certainly have used technical terms. 
Perhaps, after some more of these experiments, the use of clair- 
voyants in the diagnosis of disease may be permitted by orthodox 
medical science, and “ internal autoscopists’”” may take up the 
work killed out by science during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Our friends the Spiritualists will rejoice over an opera 
composed by a departed entity, transmitted by means of 
table-rapping, and transcribed by mediums ignorant of music. 
The opera has been rehearsed and is said to have ‘‘some 
originality and artistic merit.’’ There is to be a public per- 
formance under the care of one of the Psychical Research 


Societies. 


* 
* * 


Our readers are familiar with the idea of auras and thought- 

forms, and from time to time we have seen noted, in the ordinary 

press and in scientific observations, the fact 

Music in Colour that some people see colours when musical 

notes are sounded, colours and sounds being 

vibrations of different kinds. Mr. C. W. Leadbeater sends the 

following description of some coloured forms accompanying 

music, seen when the Meistersinger overture was played on a 
very fine church organ: 

‘I noticed the effect which it produced—the enormous edifice 
built up in the astral and mental matter, extending away above 
the organ and far through the roof of the church, like a kind of 
castellated mountain range all composed of glorious flashing 
colours coruscating and blazing in a most marvellous manner, 
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like the aurora borealis in the arctic regions. I especially noticed, 
too, the difference in the character of the edifice built by the 
works of the various composers as he played them. Wagner 
makes always a magnificent whole, with splendid splashes of 
vivid colour; one of Bach’s fugues builds an ordered form of 
mathematical precision with parallel rivulets of silver or of gold 
or of ruby marking the successive appearances of the motif; 
while one of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lieder ohne Wéorte’ makes a lovely 
airy erection—a sort of castle of filigree work in frosted silver. 
Such a form will persist for an hour or more, and all the time it 
is sending out radiations of vibrations which influence for good 
every soul within reach—that is to say perhaps within a quarter 
of a mile. Not that the soul would necessarily know this nor 
that the influence would be at all equalin all cases. The sensi- 
tive person would be very greatly uplifted, while the dull or 
preoccupied man would be but very little affected. Still, however 
unconsciously, each person would be made a little the better for 
coming under such an influence. It seems to me a very beautiful 
thought that every organist who does his work well and throws 
his whole soul into what he plays is thus doing far more than he 
knows, and helping people whom he never saw and never will 
know in this life. 

“Then again there is the whole question of the difference of 
the same music when rendered upon different instruments. For 
example, the difference in appearance of the form built by a 
certain piece played upon a church organ and the same piece 
executed, say, as a violin quartet or by an orchestra. Or again 
the difference between a violin solo and the same solo played 
upon the flute. It seems to me as though a whole book might 
be written upon this subject of musical form.” 

This is specially interesting in connection with Mrs. Watts- 
Hughes’ observations on the pictures produced by songs. 

* % * 
Science Siftings says: 
Dr. Paul Edwards reports from Mexico a most curious case of what has 
been termed ‘‘ Thought Floriculture.” Two flowers 
Thought and were experimented with, both being excellent specimens 

Flowers of plant life. In carrying out the experiment, the 

operator “communicated ”.to one flower thoughts of 
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sweetness and happiness, and gave it moral support. Consequently, it rapidly 
gained in size, and vigour, and beauty. The other flower was treated with 
contempt, disdain, and derision, and in three days it as surely drooped and 
began to wither away, and, finally, died at the end of four weeks. Neither 
of the flowers was touched, ‘thought power ” merely being exercised. Many 
French gardeners are stated to be deeply interested in the experiment, and 
we may, therefore, look for further developments. The French gardeners 
are remarkably quick on the scent of “ potential’ profits. 

The verification of this story might prove an interesting 
experiment for some of our readers. That the vibrations set up 
by emotions should affect plant-life—either directly, by action on 
the astral body of the plant, or indirectly by influencing the ele- 
mental connected with it—is quite consonant with theory, but, 
so far as we know, experiments on the matter have not been 
made. It is well known that plants flourish under the care of 
some people and droop under the care of others, and that some 
have what the gardeners call ‘‘a lucky hand” with plants; how 
far thought-vibrations play a part in these facts is not known. 
They are certainly not the only factor, ‘‘temperament”’ being 


also here concerned, but they may well be potent. 


* 
* * 


HERE is a passage that we may add to the proofs of the unity 

of the knowledge fof the Self and of the way thereto in various 

creeds, this time in Islam. It is quoted from 

The Wispom the Ettabagdt El Kobra, in the biography of 
Sheik Abd el Gader El] Kilani: 

‘The holy man was wont to say: The sign by which we 
may know that a trial is a chastisement, the retribution for a 
fault, is impatience, revolt, complaint ; the sign that the trial is 
for purification, for the expiation of faults of the past, is that we 
accept it with patience, without complaint, without fear, without 
feeling as heavy the duties we owe to religion and to life; the 
sign by which we know that the trial has for object to lift us to a 
higher degree in the spiritual life is the complete acceptance of 
all that is appointed us, the consent of our will, the serenity of 
our mind, the patient waiting for the end of the sufferings that 
we bear.” 

The manuscript from which this extract is taken is in the 
great Mosque of Tunis, where are to be found priceless treasures 
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a 


of the mystic lore of Islam. We trust that ere long some pro- 
gress may be made in the task of rendering these treasures 
accessible to the students of religions. 


%* 
* * 


In an article de fond of Le Matin, Charles Laurent, under the 
heading ‘‘ L’Histoire Inconnu,” treats of the recent discovery of 
prehistoric tombs beneath the earliest founda- 
tions of the Rome of the kings. He tells us, 
as we already know, that in the Forum, close 
to the Via Sacra, near the temple of Antoninus and the altar of 
Vesta, the pick has brought to light a necropolis of earlier date 
than the Rome of history: 


The Predecessors 
of the Romans 


Tombs in which sleep men of a different race, surrounded with jewels, 
vases, weapons and utensils of all sorts, resembling those which are found 
in the ancient burial mounds of primitive America, in those Toltec ruins in 
which Charnay discovered so many marvels. 

It might be said that the same mysterious ancestors who once peopled 
the great dead cities of ancient Mexico had brothers in Europe ; or that, 
perchance, the oceans were not yet born, the same humanity lived and 
flourished, here and there, in the midst of the Mediterranean as well as 
throughout that immense region now covered by the sea, but which was 
then Atlantis. 

In the accounts we have seen of these recent most startling 
‘* finds’”’ in the Forum, we do not recollect’noticing any attempt at 
identifying the pottery with that of the ancient American tombs, 
and must wait for further information before we can build on this 
fascinating hypothesis. It is, however, gratifying to find that a 
paper like Le Matin will print so unpopular a suggestion— 
unpopular at any rate in this unimaginative country, for Voltaire 
and Bailly set France an excellent example upwards of a century 
ago in their interesting correspondence, Lettres sur 1’ Atlantide. 
The trouble is that to-day ‘‘ science” has to exhaust every possi- 
bility of the Etruscan-Hittite identification, before it can be per- 
suaded that Plato did anything else but jest when he handed us 
the story Solon brought back from the priests of Sais. 


* 
* * 


UNDER the title The Golden Chain Circle the editors of the Lotus 
Journal are issuing a quarterly reprint of their monthly Golden 
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Chain pages. This little paper contains the 
words of the “ Golden Chain” promise and its 
eight pages of matter are quite free from any 
Theosophical terminology, so that it may be circulated in quarters 
where a Theosophical journal would be unacceptable. It has 
been undertaken with the object of extending this children’s league, 
and the Editors earnestly ask for helpin making it known. They 
will gladly, by supplying free copies, co-operate with anyone who 
can suggest suitable places to introduce it, and will be especially 


For the Little 
Ones. 


grateful for help from friends who can write or draw. ‘The price 
is one penny, and the address is 7, Lanhill Road, Elgin Avenue, 
London, W. We heartily wish our small brother success in its 


good work of spreading among children kindness to all that lives. 


* 
* * 


Tue Bishop of London has taken the most surprising action, 
action that bodes ill for true religion in his diocese. He forbade 
the Rev. Mr. Lilley, Vicar of S. Mary’s, Pad- 
dington, to take the chair, as announced, at a 
lecture by Mrs. Besant on “ The Necessity for 
Reincarnation.” Such interference with the liberty of the clergy 
is strange in a diocese once presided over by Dr. Temple, and as 
several of his clergy believe this doctrine to be true, it will be 
interesting to see the developments which flow from this ill- 
advised and arbitrary command. The bishop cannot be well read 
in Christian antiquity. 


Ecclesiasticism v. 
Christianity. 


As for the lecture, the large Hampstead Conservatoire was 
crowded for it, many clergymen being in the audience. Miss 
Edith Ward, who presided, read an admirable and dignified letter 
from Mr. Lilley, and this letter has appeared in the Guardian, 
thus bringing to the notice of the clerical world this strange 
recrudescence of ecclesiastical narrowness. A shorthand report 
was taken of the lecture, which is to be printed and widely 
distributed among the clergy. A lecture on July Ist is arranged 
in the large Queen’s Hall on the subject: ‘Is Theosophy Anti- 
Christian?” It would be a good thing if some Church dignitary 
were wise enough and bold enough to preside at this lecture, and 
thus repair the injury to Christianity inflicted unwittingly by the 
Bishop of London. 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 259) 


WE have needed this digression to make clear our esoteric 
thought concerning the forgiveness of sins—that it is a deliberate 
lifting of the personality, by meditation, aspiration, and high 
philosophic thought, into the plane where sins are not—the plane 
of man’s true habitat, the plane of the “ Glory of God.” Now 
the Divine Forgiveness is never the creation of a new condition, 
but the proclamation of an eternal fact. In the popular sense of 
the word there can be no forgiveness with God, since there has 
been never a moment in his existence when man has been unfor- 
given. Esoterically, it is not God who forgives man, but man 
who learns to appropriate an eternally existing fact. This point 
deserves fuller attention than it has hitherto received at the hands 
of theologians ; its proper realisation removes the great difficulty 
that has always loomed against the doctrine of the forgiveness of 
sins—that any action on the part of man, whether prayer, pro- 
pitiation, repentance, or works, can ever alter the attitude of the 
Divine Fatherhood towards an erring son. Thanks to the Judais- 
ing tendencies of the Latin theologians, we have become imbued 
with the conception of an offended and outraged Deity conde- 
scending to relent to a wholly undeserving race. That every 
sinner is a reprobate, and moral evil an outrage against the Divine 
perfection, may be the natural conclusion from the human point 
of view, but it is not philosophy. The way of man’s salvation is 
by evolution from spiritual embryo to highest divine Manhood, 
by means of struggle, resistance, stumbling,” fall and conquest. 
That he may eventually conquer, he must have something to 
resist. Is not the Divine One, then, as much in the falls as in 
the victories? Assuredly, if both are alike part of the process of 
perfection. Therefore does Krishna utter that difficult, but deeply 
esoteric saying: ‘“‘I am the thieving of the thief.’ Therefore 
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does Jesus say before Pilate: ‘‘ Thou canst have no power over 
me, except it be given thee from above ; therefore he that delivered 
me unto thee hath greater sin.” Who delivered Jesus unto 
Pilate? Not Judas—he was but the “‘ immediate agent.” The 
responsibility —the “sin,’’ if we must use the misunderstood 
word—was with the One “ above,” who makes both “ evil” and 
“good ” serve alike the working of the Eternal Purposes. 

Some men choose sin rather than the forgiveness of sins; the 
loss is theirs until the arrival of a higher and wiser moment, but 
the fact of their choice does not make them any the less ‘‘for- 
given’ from the Eternal view-point. Why, then, is repentance 
said to be a necessity of forgiveness? For the very obvious 
reason that if a man wishes to realise and appropriate the benefits 
of a particular state, he must conform to the conditions of that 
state. Repentance appropriates, it does not create, the forgive- 
ness ; it is man’s acquiescence in the entire putting away of the 
old conditions; his consciousness is the real ground of their 
existence ; his co-operation, therefore, is needed if forgiveness is 
to become a vealised fact. 

This is difficult and—for some—dangerous doctrine ; it seems 
to contravert the intuition that sin is a violation of the funda- 
mental laws of harmony, to ‘“‘ forgive ’’ which is to make the 
Divine untrue to Himself. Man tampers with Eternal Law to 
his own destruction. He cannot sin and live. Poor man! Is 
there not an incessant ‘‘ forthgiveness ” emerging from the Source 
of things to make good his blind, mad breaches in the eternal 
structure of the world? If every sinful act shakes the founda- 
tions of the Universe, are there not Those who have attained, and 
who are attaining, whose perfect obedience preserves the equipoise ? 
Things are not so unregulated as we imagine. There is sucha 
thing as the solidarity of the race, by means of which broken 
law and law obeyed may mutually balance the eternal ledger. 

Popular theology has fathered upon the ‘‘ Gospel’’ the ex- 
traordinary distortion and reversal of truth known as moral 
depravity. As a matter of fact it is not the Gospel, nor any 
part of it. The Gospel shows us man as a being whose perfection 
is the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ—that and 
nothing less. He is as necessary to God as the ether to the sun- 
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light. He needs to be lifted out of a degrading identification of 
himself with the beggarly elements which form his training-ground 
here, and to be reminded_of his standing in the Divine Conscious- 
ness. He is invited to accept that view of himself as the true 
one, and thus to remit, or put away, the condition of sinful 
failure which he habitually calls himself. It is clear that a man 
cannot live in two states at once. If he can be brought to realise 
that what he calls sin is no part of his true being, it will as surely 
cease for him as if it had been lifted away by a hand other and 
stronger than his own. Hence the Early Church regarded the 
universal proclamation of the remission of sins as the trumpet- 
call toa new day, in which man should be raised to a divine 
status, and learn to reproduce in the time-world the harmonies 
of his true being in the Eternity. 

On this subject I speak with diffidence, but I think it is no 
exaggeration to say that the early days of our era were distin- 
guished by an intense upward movement, an enthusiasm of the 
Spirit which we in these times can but dimly appreciate, and of 
which this doctrine was the very heart and core. The Christian 
proselyte became a new creature; the old man was put off as an 
outworn garment, that the new man—the Christ—might begin 
in the new body the life of true manhood. ‘‘ Thanks be to God,” 
says the teacher to his disciples, “‘ that, whereas ye were servants 
of sin, ye became obedient from the heart to that form of teaching 
whereunto ye were delivered; and being made free from sin, ye 
became servants of righteousness.” 

“That form of teaching’”’ was practically the denial of the 
lower man, and the affirmation of the higher. ‘‘ Reckon ye 
yourselves to be dead unto sin,” is the keynote of Paul’s Philo- 
sophy of Grace, as distinguished from the Philosophy of Law, or 
hamartia ; and herein his teaching is practically identical with the 
main features of the Bhagavad-Gité we have just examined. 
Forgiveness meant, for him, a transformation of the entire being, 
by the shifting of the whole point of view, by the adoption of 
heavenly standards for earthly, and the dissolution of the 
material mirage which had hitherto hindered the soul from its 
Own recognition. 

And here I would speak with all the earnestness that is 
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in me, for if the forgiveness of sins were true for that day in the 
sense I have named, it is equally true for our own. If it were a 
trumpet-call to man to revoke his former conceptions of life, and 
soar into the empyrean of spiritual self-realisation, why, after 
twenty centuries of this doctrine, are we still shrouded in the 
cold cerements of the lower self? Why do we still live in bondage 
to the power of hamartia? The answer will probably be that 
such realisation is supremely difficult to reach, and harder still to 
maintain—that it is not in the power of the majority; therefore 
for them the way of Legalism is the sure—the only—way. Is it 
not, however, possible to hold this condition as a beacon-light to 
mark the distant goal? To live from the altered standpoint 
which I have called by the word “ forgiveness” never for one 
moment implies a state of sinless perfection. ‘ Become,” says 
Ambrose, “‘ that which you are’”’; but to “ become,” being a pro- 
cess in time, is slow, painful, and beset with pitfalls. Nevertheless 
the man who has once seen but the fringe of the new standpoint 
can never be quite where he was before. Slowly, insensibly, the 
power of hamartia will lessen, till it be no more strong enough to 
dominate, or even to influence the rising Christ-nature, which by 
affirmation and faith is now the possession of him who is diligent 
in the ‘‘ Practice of Devotion.” A life that is lived from the 
Centre outward is eventually a conquering life. 

Leaving for a moment this higher, esoteric standpoint of the 
ceasing of hamartia, we think it perhaps necessary to allude to a 
reproach that may, with some reason, be brought against this 
aspect of the doctrine—that it under-estimates the soul-destroying 
influence of sin. An objector will probably request us to cease, 
for the moment, from metaphysical causes, and to look at facts. 
Hamartia, from the general point of view, is not only failure, but 
pollution. 

Now to the half-truth contained in this statement, we would 
oppose the question as to what part of a man is polluted by 
hamartia. Can the most deadly sin affect in any degree the true 
Self, the Immortal Ego, whose life isin God? If good works 
add not one iota to a man’s already secured “salvation” in 
highest heaven, neither do evil works pollute or destroy his 
essential divine being. Maeterlinck says, in a beautiful phrase : 
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** These things are done a thousand miles from my throne.” And 
the writers of The Letter to the Romans and of the first Johannine 
Epistle anticipated the same thought: “It is no more I that 
doeth it but hamartia that dwelleth in me.” ‘ Whosoever is 
begotten of God sinneth not.” 

Now the part that ‘‘sins”’ is the personality—that manifesta- 
tion of the soul whose elements are largely drawn from planes 
miscalled ‘‘lower’”’; and in a very large number of cases it is not 
polluted, but educated by its sin. Sin becomes pollution only 
aftey a man has been taught by contrast the better way of purity. 
If, after being made ready for a higher level, his sin still holds 
him back, then he is polluted indeed. But who of us is to judge 
whether, in the case of the great mass of mankind, that moment 
of growth—and therefore of responsibility—has yet arrived? We, 
then, who would be ‘“ 
inspired by this consideration to a finer patience, and a larger 
hope, knowing that ‘‘ pollution” cannot touch the inmost Self of 
any man, and is, in many instances, the great, inevitable factor 


remitters’’ of sin to those below us, are 


in the training-school of experience. Moreover, certain mysterious 


bed 


words of the Christ about ‘‘retaining”’ sin confirm our sense 
of the necessity of the old condition for many who have not yet 
the power or the will to enter into the new. 

But this leniency towards sin in others is no guarantee of its 
harmlessness in ourselves. Each knows unerringly how far he is 
polluted by indulgence in what is generally considered ‘ un- 
lawful”? ; each knows the particular act or indulgence which is 
unlawful, and therefore polluting, for him. How does he know? 
The fact that he suffers shame and pain in wrong-doing is witness 
to the present existence of the soul in that high, indefinable state 
we have called “‘doxa,”’ the “Glory of God,” which represents 
practically the ground of the Idealist’s case for Conscience. In 
the voice of Conscience the man from out that “ glory ” is calling 
to his manifestation in time and matter that the way just chosen 
is not the way to the true realisation of himself in God. Per- 
sistence in that way brings pollution, and hinders the personality 
in its advance. But the cause of the persistence in wrong-doing, 
in spite of the higher voice, is still traceable ultimately to the one 
state—hamartia, failure, non-attainment ; and a full knowledge of 
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the conditions of which these things are effects is needed before 
full responsibility can be assumed. 

I have viewed the forgiveness of sins as an invitation to man 
to lift himself here and now into the condition in which he exists 
in the spiritual world. But there is another view which emerges 
on an examination of the word, both in the English and in the 
Greek. The old English to “ forthgive’’ has an exact equivalent 
in the Greek “‘ aphiémi,” which, in its primary sense, means to 
“send forth, to send out.”” This is the positive aspect of forgive- 
ness. The rays of the Spiritual Sun are eternally “‘ forthgiven”’ 
to the hearts of men, eternally poured out to unite the illusory 
breach which sends man wandering in darkness and separateness, 
alone. 

“ Forthgive,” we are taught to cry, “those counteracting 
divine forces which shall deflect our passion and our ignorance 
into paths of harmony and peace; render the evil in us harmless 
by opposing to it a current of heavenly benediction, and asa 
mother washes out with her love all her child’s habitually opposed 
inclinations, so do Thou forthflow into our nature, and wash out 
the resisting inclinations that have come down to us from the 
past; cleanse us of our sinfulness, as we on our part blend our 
being compassionately and affectionately with that of the offender 
when we really forgive.”’ 

In this way we may paraphrase the Prayer whose every 
element is an aspiration rather than a petition. 

A word is here needed with regard to the emphasis laid by 
Christ on the condition of this forgiveness. “If ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Heavenly Father forgive 
you your trespasses.”* This is because forgiveness is, first and 
foremost, a healing of the sense of separateness. Man needs and 
craves the completion of the spiritual circuit, but the current that 
flows from him to the Divine is flowing equally through every 
separated life. If between him and his fellows is a broken link, 
the forthflow is interrupted, the current cut off. Therefore until 
the inseverability of life on all the planes, the delicate interaction of 
forces throughout the whole organism, is understood, we shall 


* It is interesting to note that the word “ trespass, transgression,’’ in the Greek 
has a similar negative connotation to hamartia. ‘‘ Pavaptoma”' (from ‘‘ parapipto”’), 
a ‘‘ fall beside,” literally a ‘ failure,’ an ‘‘ error.”’ 
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continue to hate our brother without realising the seriousness of 
what we do. 
I have chosen not to touch on the oft-raised question of 
karma, and its relation to the forgiveness of sins, because the 
two doctrines occupy their own ground. Forgiveness, as I under- 
stand the matter, applies to the state of sin; karma to its conse- 
quences. The removal of that state does not necessarily imply 
the removal of the consequences of acts for which that state was 
previously responsible. But I shall probably be asked: is not 
the power to receive the forgiveness of sins limited by past 
karma? This would be true if forgiveness were a condition 
entirely dependent upon man. In this case there would be little 
hope of his ultimate release from the power of hamartia, for the 
failings committed in a state of immaturity and irresponsibility 
would leave their indelible mark upon him, modifying his future, 
and influencing his power of choice all down the ages. There 
can be no breaking this iron chain of consequences, no escape 
from the eternal treadmill of action and reaction, unless karma 
be opposed and counteracted by a higher law, a complementary 
truth, that liberates what karma has bound. The law of the 
forthgiveness is above karma; it belongs to that plane on which, 
sages have assured us, karma is inoperative. On its own 
plane, and for ages yet to come, karma is, and will be, a valuable 
factor in the education of the human race, but it is above all 
things the servant of hamartia. It belongs to the hamartia level, 
to that principle of Legalism in which there is no finality. To 
be bound by karma is to be “ under Law, and not under Grace,” 
as the Apostle puts it; to be free from karma is emancipation, or 
the annulling of the “law of sin”’ by a higher law, the perfect 
“law of liberty.”” The full realisation of that state is far as yet 
even from the best of us, but it is ours to attempt, as far as we 
may, to lift the consciousness of our brothers to at least an intel- 
lectual appreciation of the height of beauty and of power which 
is contained in the promise of the forgiveness of sins. If forgive- 
ness be the announcement of a possible perfection, then forgive- 
ness is for all, even as the sun shines for all, though the blind see 
him not. And to us who see, the greater is the responsibility if 
we enter not in. CHARLOTTE E. Woops. 
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(CONTINUED FROM VOL, XXXIII., p. 515) 
THE VALUE OF EMOTION IN EVOLUTION 


WE have seen that emotion {is the motive power in man, and 
to turn it into a helper in evolution we must utilise it to lift and 
not allow it to degrade. The Ego, in his evolution, needs “points 
to draw him” upwards, as says the Voice of the Silence, for the 
upward way is steep, and an attractive object above us, towards 
which we can strive, is an aid impossible to over-estimate. Only 
too often we lag on the way, and feel no desire to proceed ; aspira- 
tion is inert, the longing to rise has fled. Then may we summon 
emotion to our aid, by twining it around some object of devotion, 
and thus gain the impetus we need, the lifting force we crave. 
This form of emotion is what is often called hero-worship, 
the power to admire and love greatly one who is nobler than one- 
self, and to be able thus to love and admire is to have at disposal 
one of the great lifting forces in human evolution. Hero-worship 
is often decried because a perfect ideal is not possible to find 
among men living in the world, but a partial ideal that can be 
loved and emulated is a help in quickening evolution. It is true 
that there will be weaknesses in such a partial ideal, and it is 
necessary to distinguish between the heroic qualities and the 
weaknesses found in conjunction with them; but the attention 
should be fixed on the heroic qualities that stimulate and not on 
the blemishes that mar everyone who has not as yet transcended 
humanity. To recognise that the weaknesses are of the Not-Self 
and are passing, while the nobility is of the Self that endures, to 
love what is great, and to be able to pass over what is small, that 
is the spirit that leads to discipleship of the Great Ones. Only 
good is gained by the hero-worshipper from his ideal, if he honour 
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the greatness and disregard the weakness, and on the hero himself 
will fall the karma of his own shortcomings. 

But it is said, if we thus recognise the nobility of the Self in 
the midst of human weaknesses, we are only doing what we should 
do with all, and why make a hero out of anyone in whom there is 
still any human weakness? Because of the help our hero gives 
us as an inspiration and a measure of our own achievement. No 
ordinary person can be turned into a hero; it is only when the 
Self shines out with more than ordinary lustre that the inclination 
to hero-worship arises. The man 7s a hero, though not yet super- 
human, and his weaknesses are but as spots in the sun. There is 
a proverb which says: “No man is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre,’”’ and the cynic reads this as meaning that the most 
heroic man owes his greatness to distance. But is not the mean- 
ing rather that the valet-soul, intent on the shine of a boot and 
the set of a necktie, cannot appreciate that which makes the 
hero, having naught in him that can sound sympathetically with 
the notes the hero strikes? For to be able to admire means to be 
able to achieve, and love and reverence for the great is a sign that 
a man is growing like them. 

When emotion is thus aroused, we should judge ourselves by 
our ideal, and be ashamed to do or think aught that would bring 
a shade of sorrow over the eyes of him we revere. His presence 
should be with us, as an uplifter, until, judging ourselves in the 
light of the greater achievement, we find ourselves also beginning 
to achieve. 

That the pure light of the Self shines through none who walk 
the miry paths of earth is true, but there are some through whom 
enough light shines to lighten the darkness, and to help us to see 
where to plant our feet. It is better to thank and honour these, 
to rejoice and be glad in them, than to belittle them because they 
are not wholly of heaven, because some touches of human weak- 
ness still entangle their feet. Blessed indeed are they who have 
in themselves the hero-nature and hence recognise their elder kin; 
for them waits the open gate to the upper reaches, and the more 
they love, the more they honour, the swifter will be their approach 
to that gateway. No better karma comes to a man than to find 


the hero who may bear him company to the entering ; no sadder 
2 
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karma than to have seen him, in an illuminated moment, and then 
to have cast him aside, blinded by an imperfection he is out 
growing. 


THE WILL WINNING ITS FREEDOM 


We return now to the consideration of that power in man 
with which we started—the Will. The student will remember 
that it was stated that it was the Will of the Self, of the in- 
dividualised Self—individualised though as yet unconscious of its 
individualisation—which drew him into manifestation. Not by 
compulsion, not by external necessity, not by anything opposed to 
him from outside, but by the great Will of which his own Will is part 
—his Will individualised as a centre but not yet cut off by circum- 
ference of matter—pulsing in him as the life-blood of the mother 
pulses in the yet unborn child, he reaches forth towards manifesta- 
tion, dimly longing for the rich thrill of life enveiled in matter, for 
the exercise of powers yearning for activity, for the experience of 
worlds tumultuously full of movement. That which consciously 
the Logos wills—the Logos willing to become incarnate in a 
universe—all the centres of individualised life within Him also will, 
though as it were blindly and groping towards a fuller life. It is 
the Will to live, to know, and that forth-going Will sets to 
manifestation. 

We have seen that this Will, the Power of the Self, becomes 
what we call desire on the denser planes of matter, and that, 
blinded by matter and unable to see its way, its direction is deter- 
mined by the attractions and repulsions playing upon it from 
external objects. Hence we cannot say of the Self at this period 
that he is Self-directed ; he is directed by attractions and repul- 
sions that touch him at his periphery. We have further seen that 
as desire came into touch with intelligence, and these two aspects 
of the Self played upon each other, emotions evolved, shewing 
traces of their parentage, of their desire-mother and of their 
intelligence-father. And we have studied the methods by which 
emotion may be controlled, put to its true uses, an¢ thus eee 
serviceable instead of dangerous in human evolution. 

We have now to consider how this Will, the hidden Power 
which has ever moved to activity though not yet controlling 
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activity, slowly wins to freedom, that is to Self-determination. Ina 
moment we shall consider what is meant by this word,“ freedom.” 

Essentially and fundamentally free, in its origin as the Power 
of the Self, Will has become bound and limited in its attempts to 
master the matter into which the Self has entered. We need not 
shrink from saying that matter masters the Self, not the Self 
matter, and this it does by virtue of the Self regarding matter as 
himself, identifying himself with it ; as he wills through it, thinks 
through it, acts through it, it becomes to him verily himself, and 
deluded he cries, ‘I am this! ”’ and while it limits him and binds 
him, he, feeling it to be himself, cries, “I am free.’ Yet is this 
mastering of the Self by matter but a temporary thing, for the 
matter is ever changing, coming and going, impermanent, and is 
ever being shaped and unconsciously drawn round and rejected by 
the unfolding forces of the Self, permanent amid the impermanent. 

Let us come to the stage in human evolution in which 
memory has grown stronger than the instinctive outgoing to the 
pleasant and withdrawing from the painful ; in which intelligence 
rules desire, and reason has triumphed over impulse. The result 
is the age-long evolution is to be reaped, and part of that result is 
freedom. 

While the Will is expressing itself as desire, determined in 
its direction by outside attractions, it is obviously not free, but 
very distinctly bound. Just as any living creature might be 
dragged by a force greater than its own force in a direction un- 
chosen by it, so is the Will dragged away by the attraction of 
objects, pulled along the path which promises pleasure, which is 
agreeable to pursue; it is not active as a Self-determined force, 
but on the contrary the Self is being dragged away by an external 
and compelling attraction. 

No more vivid picture of the Self, under these conditions, can 
be given than that before quoted from an ancient Hindu Scrip- 
ture, in which the Self is limned as the rider in a chariot, and the 
senses, attracted by pleasure-giving objects, are the ungovernable 
horses that carry away the chariot of the body and the helpless 
rider within it. Although the Will be the very Power of the Self, 
so long as the Self is being carried away by these unruly horses, 
he is emphatically bound and not free. It is idle to speak of a 
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free Will in a man who is the slave of the objects around him. 
He is ever in bondage, he can exercise no choice, for though we 
may think of such a one as choosing to follow the path along 
which attractions draw him, there is, in truth, no choice nor 
thought of choice. So long as attractions and repulsions deter- 
mine the path, all talk of freedom is empty and foolish. Even 
though a man feels himself as choosing the desirable object, the 
feeling of freedom is illusory, for he is dragged by the attractiveness 
of the object and the longing for pleasure in himself. He is as. 
much, or as little, free as the iron is free to move to the magnet. 
The movement is determined by the strength of the magnet and 
the nature of the iron answering to its attraction. 

To understand what we mean by freedom of the Will, we 
must clear away a preliminary difficulty which faces us in the word 
“choice.” When we appear to be free to choose, does that so- 
called freedom of choice mean freedom of Will? Or is it not true 
to say that freedom of choice only means that no external force 
compels us to elect one or another of alternatives ? But the impor- 
tant question that lies behind this is: “ What makes us choose? ” 
Whether we are free to act when we have chosen is a very different 
thing from whether we are “free” to choose, or whether the 
choice is determined by something that lies behind. 

How often we hear it said as a proof of the freedom of the 
Will: “I am free to choose whether I will leave the room or 
not; I am free to choose whether I will drop this weight or 
not.” But such argument is beside the question. No one 
denies the power of a person, physically unconstrained, to leave 
a room or to stay in it, to drop a weight or to uphold it. 
The interesting question is: ““ Why do I choose?” When we 
analyse the choice, we see that it is determined by motive, and the 
determinist argues: ‘“‘ Your muscles can uphold or drop the weight, 
but if there is a valuable and fragile article underneath, you will not 
choose to drop it. That which determines your choice not to drop 
it is the presence of that fragile object. Your choice is determined 
by motives, and the strongest motive directs it.” The question is 
not: “Am I free to act?” but “Am I free to will?” And we see 
clearly that the Will is determined by the strongest motive, and 
that, so far as that goes, the determinist is right. 
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In truth, this fact that the Will is determined by the strongest 
motive is the basis of all organised Society, of all law, of al] 
penalty, of all responsibility, of all education. The man whose 
will is not thus determined is irresponsible, insane. He is a 
creature who cannot be appealed to, cannot be reasoned with, 
cannot be relied on, a person without reason, logic, or memory, 
without the attributes we regard as human. In law, a man is 
regarded as irresponsible when no motive sways him, when no 
ordinary reasons affect him ; he is insane, and is not amenable to 
legal penalties. A Will which is an energy moving in any direction, 
pushing to action without motive, without reason, without sense, 
might perhaps be called “ free,” but this is not what is meant by 
“freedom of the Will.” That Will is determined by the strongest 
motive must be taken for granted in any sane discussion of the 
freedom of the Will. 

What then is meant by the freedom of the Will? It can be 
but a conditioned, a relative, freedom at most, for the separated 
Self is a part of a whole, and the whole must be greater than, 
must compel, all its parts. And this is true alike of the Self and 
of the bodies in which he is ensheathed. None questions that the 
bodies are in a realm of law, and move within law, can move but 
by law, and the freedom with which they move is but in relation 
to each other, and by virtue of the interplay of the countless forces 
which balance each other variously and endlessly, and in this 
variety and endlessness offer innumerable possibilities and thus a 
_ freedom of movement within a rigidity of bondage. And the Self 
also is in a realm of law, nay is himself the very law, as being part 
of that nature which is the Being of all beings. No separated 
Self may escape from the Self which is all, and, however freely 
he may move with regard to other separated Selves, he may not, 
cannot, move outside the life which informs him, which is his 
nature and his law, in which he lives and moves. The parts con- 
strain not the parts, the separated Selves constrain not the 
separated Selves; but the whole constrains and controls the parts, 
the Self constrains and controls the Selves. Yet even here, 
since the Selves are the Self, freedom starts up from amid 
apparent bondage and “ none else compels.” 

This freedom of a part as regards other parts while in bond- 
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age to the whole may be seen clearly in physical nature. We are 
parts of a world whirling through space and revolving also on its. 
own axis, turning eastwards ever. Of this we know naught, since 
its motion' carries us with it, and all moves together and at once, 
and in one direction. Eastwards we turn with our world, and 
naught we can do will change our direction. Yet with regard to. 
each other and to the places about us, we can move freely and 
change our relative positions. I may go to the west of a person 
or a place, though we are both whirling eastwards ceaselessly. 
And of the motion of a part with regard to a part I shall be con- 
scious, small and slow as it is, while of the vast swift whirling 
that carries all parts eastwards and onwards ever, I shall be 
utterly unconscious, and shall say in my ignorance, “ Behold, I 
have moved westwards.” And the high Gods might laugh con- 
temptuously at the ignorance of the fragment that speaks of the 
direction of its motion, were it not that They, being wise, know 
of the movements within the motion, and of the truth which is. 
false and yet true. 

And yet again may we see how the great Will works onwards. 
undeviatingly along the path of evolution, and compels all to 
travel along that path, and still leaves to each to choose his method 
of going, and the fashion of his unconscious working. For the 
carrying out of that Will needs every fashion of working and 
every method of going, and takes up and utilises all. A man 
shapes himself to a noble character, and nourishes lofty aspira- 
tions, and seeks ever to do loyal and faithful service to his 
fellows; then shall he be brought to birth where great oppor- 
tunities cry aloud for workers, and the Will shall be wrought out 
by him in a nation that needs such helping, and he shall fill a 
hero’s part. The part is written by the great Author: the ability 
to fill it is of the man’s own making. Or a man yields to every 
temptation and becomes apt to evil, and he uses ill such power as 
he has, and disregards mercy, justice and truth in petty ways and 
in daily life; then shall he be brought to birth where oppression 
is needed, and cruelty, and ill ways, and the Will shall be wrought 
out by him also in a nation that is working out the results of an 
evil past, and he shall be of the weaklings that tyrannise cruelly 
and meanly and shame the nation that bears them. Again is the 
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part written by the great Author, and the ability to fill it is of the 
man’s own making. So work the little Wills within the great 
Will. 

Seeing, then, that the Will is determined by motive, condi- 
tioned by the limits of the matter that enveils the separated Self, 
and by the Self whereof the Self exercising the Will is part—what 
mean we by the freedom of the Will? We mean, surely, that 
freedom is to be determined from within, bondage is to be deter- 
mined from without; the Will is free, when the Self, willing to 
act, draws his motive for that volition from sources that lie 
within himself, and has not the motive acting upon him from 
sources outside. 

And truly is this freedom, for the greater Self in which he 
moves is one with him: ‘I am That’’; and the vaster Self in 
which moves that greater Self is one with that vaster, and 
says also “I am That”; and so on and on, in huger and 
huger sweeps, if world-systems and universe-systems be thought 
of ; yet may the lowliest “I” that knows himself turn inwards 
and not outwards, and know himself as one with the Inner 
Self, the Pratyagd4tma, the One, and therefore truly free. Look- 
ing outwards he is ever bound, though the limits of his bondage 
recede endlessly, unlimitedly ; looking inwards he is ever free, for 
he is BRAHMAN, the ETERNAL. 

When a man is Self-determined, then, we may say that the 
man is free, in every sense in which the word freedom is valuable, 
and his Self-determination is not bondage, in any harassing sense 
of that word. That which in my innermost Self I will to do, that 
to which none other forces me, that bears the mark which dis- 
tinguishes between the free and the bound. How far in us, in 
this sense of the word freedom, can we say that our Will is free? 
For the most part, but few of us can claim this freedom in any 
more than a small portion. Apart from the previously-mentioned 
bondage to attractions and repulsions, we are bound within the 
channels made by our past thinkings, by our habits—most of all 
by our habits of thought—by the qualities and the absence of 
qualities brought over from past lives, by the strengths and the 
weaknesses that were born with us, by our education and our 
surroundings, by the imperious compulsions of our stage in evolu- 
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tion, our physical heredity, and our national and racial traditions. 
Hence only a narrow path is left to us in which our Will can run ; 
it strikes itself ever against the past, which appears as walls in the 
present. 

To all intents and purposes the Will of us is not free. It is 
only in process of becoming free, and it will only be free when the 
Self has utterly mastered his vehicles and uses them for his own 
purposes, when every vehicle is only a vehicle, completely respon- 
sive to his every impulse, and not a struggling animal, ill-broken, 
with desires of its own.* When the Self has transcended ignor- 
ance, vanquishing the habits that are the marks of past ignorance, 
then is the Self free, and then will be realised the meaning of the 
paradox, “in whose service is perfect freedom.’”’ For then will it 
be realised that separation is not, that the separated Will is not, 
that, by virtue of our inherent Divinity, our Will is part of the 
divine Will, and that it is which has given us throughout our long 
evolution the strength to carry on that evolution, and that the 
realisation of the unity of Will is the realisation of freedom. 

Along these lines of thought it is that some have found the 
ending of the age-long controversy between the “ freedom ” of the 
Will and determinism, and, while recognising the truth battled for 
by determinism, have also preserved and justified the inherent 
feeling, ‘‘ I am free, I am not bound.” That idea of spontaneous 
energy, of forth-going power from the inner recesses of our being, 
is based on the very essence of consciousness, on the “I” which 
is the Self, that Self which, because divine, is free. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


* This is only accomplished when the life of the Self informs the matter of his 
vehicles, instead of the downward-striving elemental essence, 7.e., when the law of 
the Spirit of Life replaces the law of sin and death. 


WHEN you have found the beginning of the Way the star of your soul will 
shew its light ; and by that light you will perceive how great is the darkness 
in which it burns. . . . But let the darkness within help you to under- 
stand the helplessness of those who have seen no light, whose souls are in 
profound gloom.—Light on the Path. 
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AN INVOCATION AND VISION OF HORUS 


(FRomM THES‘ Book oF TRANSFORMATIONS ”) 
(CONCLUDED FROM P. 266) 


A new Translation of the Seventy-erghth Chapter of the “ Book of the 
Dead,’’* the Rubrics being restored 


[THE Initiate, having composed himself upon the lion couch, 
formulates a pentangle in the East, saying :] 

O Great One, come thou unto the Pillars; do thou conse- 
crate for me the Paths; do thou go round about my thrones} for 
me; (that) I (may) be renewed, (that) I (may) be exalted. O 
grant thou my terribleness; create thou my power; that the 
powers of the pentangle may fear me; (that) they may man their 
ramparts for me theret; lest the Smiter approach to injure me in 
the darkness; that the stripper of the feeble one may hide him- 
self; doing even as the powers who hear the voice of the princes 
who are in the train of OSIRIS. 

[The Initiate formulates a pentangle in the West, saying :] 

Be ye silent, O powers; for God speaks with God, and he 
heareth truth. I say unto him: “ Speak thou unto me, OSIRIS; 
give thou to me the spear that cometh forth from thy mouth ; 
may I behold thy forms, (even) thy own (forms), the symbols of 
thy souls. Grant thou me a manifestation ; may I be victorious 
over my steps; may I be like NEB-R-EZER§ there; that the 
powers of the pentangle may fear me; (that) they may man their 
ramparts for me. 

[The Initiate formulates a pentangle in the South, saying :] 

* NU=B.M. 10,477, Sheet 13-14, Prof. A. W. Budge’s Text, p. 165. 
+ The centres of meditation, plexi. 
+ [-¢., in the East. 


§ Feminine form of NeER-ER-EZER, the equivalent of the Hebrew Ancient of 
Days. 
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Give thou sensation* to me there+ with those who feel ;* 
that I may remain upon my pedestal as Lord of Life; that I may 
be united with ISIS the Goddess; that she may protect me from 
the work of the Smiter there; lest he come that he may behold 
the feeble one. I advance and I come unto the heavenly period 
of one hundred and twenty years, I have spokent with the Earth 
God; I have invoked the Divine Substance from N&R-R-BZER; 
that the powers of the pentangle may fear me; that they may man 
their ramparts for me, when they behold thy festal gifts to me. 

(The Initiate formulates a pentangle in the North, saying :] 

I am one of those shining ones dwelling in glory, I have made 
my forms as the forms of him that cometh ; that he may manifest 
at the Pillars. A spiritual form is in my soul, and he speaketh to 
thee of what concerneth me. Yea, behold! he causeth my 
terribleness; he createth my power; and the powers of the 
pentangle fear me ; they man their ramparts for me. For I, 
even I, am one of those shining ones dwelling in glory. 

[The protective sphere being thus completed, it being at the 
same time an invocation of the powers of the spiritual balance, 
the Initiate turns his thought inward and meditates for a few 
minutes on the following considerations, saying :] 

The Adept himself createth forms in the seed-pod of his Eye. 

He bringeth (the seed-pod) into existence; he illuminateth, 
and he discerneth by means of it, while they§ are with him; for 
behold he is alone in the primeval waters, and they|| prepare him 
when he manifesteth in the horizon. 

They cause his terribleness to the Gods, and to the shining 
ones who come into existence with him. 

(Having followed this argument to its conclusion, so far as 
his human thought-forms will take him, the Initiate proceeds to 
the repetition of the following mantram, and in so doing passes 
into the trance :] 


* NENWD and NENWD-YU =the movement resulting from vital sensation. 
+ J.e., in the South. 

t Lit., ‘‘ bandied words with.” 
§ I.e., the forms. 

|| I.e., the forms. 


{| I.e., the borderland between the manifest and the non-manifest. If psycho- 
logy were to say ‘‘ below the ‘horizon’ of consciousness ”’ instead of the ‘‘ threshold,”’ 
it would come near a great symbol. 


- 
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I am one of those germs, created by the Eye of the Lord of 
Unity. Behold, I germinated and grew old ere ISIS gave birth 
to HORUS; and I am made manifest to them that dwell in the 
Light, who exist with Him. Yea, even I am crowned as a 
Divine Hawk, for HORUS has given me a spiritual form like 
His soul, in order to seize his possessions for OSIRIS by the 
pentangle. 

[The trance being complete, and the mantram having had 
its due effect, a vision begins in which the Initiate sees two lions, 
one on either side of him, the same that are symbolised by the 
two lions of the couch, whereon his body lies. These “lions” 
are also the pillars of the temple, and the wardens of the Nemess 
crown, the crown of death, and of the mysteries of the tomb of 
OSIRIS. The vision is thus described :] 

The twin lions* who are over that which belongs to the 
Temple of the Nemess of himt that dwelleth in his cavern, saith : 

“Turn thou back to the confines of Heaven, for even though, 
behold, thou art spiritually formed, in thy transformations, as. 
HORUS, yet thou hast no Nemess, and this is thy sentence unto 
thee: ‘To the confines of Heaven.’ ”’ 

(And I said:) “Iam he unto whom it pertains to take the 
things of HORUS to OSIRIS by the pentangle.” 

And the twin lions repeated{ unto me (concerning) HORUS 
(what) OSIRIS his Father had said to him, in the years in the 
days of burial, (saying) : “Give thou to me the Nemess, and go 
thou; walk thou upon the path of Heaven, beheld by all them 
that dwell in the limits of the horizon §; (that) the powers of the 
pentangle may fear thee, and man their ramparts for thee.” 

(The Initiate, not desiring to prolong the argument, utters 
the word of power, which had rule over the powers of the pent- 
angle, and so the shrine of the temple of OSIRIS. (Though 
there are words occasionally substituted for YAHED, there is no 
true variant of that word, it being always spelt in the same way 


* Egyptian: the ‘‘twin”’ or ‘‘ dual lion who is over.” 


+ OSIRIS. 
+ AW WHeM-2N-NA .. . . AN RWRWTI £R-A=lit., “and repeated 
tome .. . . did the two lions to me.”’ 


§ I.e., of consciousness, 
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and having four visible letters and one invisible one.) The 
Initiate says :] 

“*YAHED’ pertains to them.” And by reason of that 
word, every one of the powers belonging to the shrine of the Lord 
of Unity made way; and he that is exalted over his tomb (said) : 
“* Hail!’ to me; and he delivered the Nemess, the winner of the 
twin lions, unto me (saying): ‘ YAH-D.” 

[The Initiate has now attained to the second step in his 
meditation, and stands symbolically in the upper point of that 
central pentangle of the five ; which there was no need to formulate 
because it is that one which ever burns unclouded in the right 
hand of the word of Truth, and therefore everlastingly “1S.” 
This also is the throne of HORUS. The Initiate now utters a 
magical assertion of triumph :] 

I have madea path. I, even I, am exalted in my tomb, and 
the two lions have delivered unto me the Nemess; giving unto 
me my completion, which has established my heart in its shrine,* 
(yea) in its shrine, in its mighty strength; and I fall not down 
before the (power) of the Light Divine. 

I am the peacemaker of the beautiful brother, the Lord of 
the two adoring Urei. 

I, even I, know the paths of the primeval waters; breath is 
in my body, and the bull of the storm cannot drive me back. 

I go unto the place that hath the (final) rest of the drowned 
mariner,+ who ruleth the #onian Garden. 

I have guided OSIRIS to the darkness of the sufferings of 
the dwellers in Amentet ; I have come daily into the house of the 
two lions; and I have manifested therein to the house of ISIS, 
the Goddess. 

I have seen the mysterious holy things; I have been guided 
unto the hidden holy things; and sot they caused me to behold 
the births of the great God. . . . (For) HORUS has endowed 
me with a spiritual form like his soul; and I have seen what is 
within it; and if I speak while the Divine Light is great they 
instantly obey. 


* Or ‘it hath fixed my centre in its focus.” 
+ OSIRIS, drowned in the waters of the common life. 
{ I.r., by that means. 
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I am he whose duty it is to seize his possessions for OSIRIS, 
by the pentangle. For I, even I,am HORUS dwelling in glory ; 
victorious by his enchantment ; victorious by reason of his illumina- 
tion. I advance, and I come unto the Heavenly period of one hun- 
dred and twenty years. HORUS is upon his place, yea, HORUS is 
upon his throne; yea, my individuality is as the Divine Hawk. I 
have attained as the Divine Hawk. I am he whom his Lord 
hath provided for. I manifest at the pillars. I behold OSIRIS. 
I pay homage upon his hands. I pay homage to the Mother of 
Heaven.* And she beholdeth me; and the powers of the Eye of 
HORUS, ruling within the Darkness, behold me; that they may 
put forth their hands to me; and victory ariseth, dispelling my 
limitations. They open unto me the paths of holiness; they 
behold my shape; they listen to my speech. 

[The Initiate here begins to address the powers of the 
pentangle, saying :] 

Bow down, ye powers of the pentangle, who bar back the 
faces of them that would enter, (and ye) strong ones, who wander, t 
(ye) never-resting planets, who make the holy paths of the cham- 
ber of Salt{ for the Lord of the Soul, whose power is great. It is 
the command of HORUS (that ye) lift up your faces, and that ye 
gaze upon me. For Iam crowned as the Divine Hawk. HORUS 
has endowed me with a spiritual form§ like his soul; in order to 
seize his possessions, for OSIRIS, by the pentangle. 

(The Initiate continues his magical assertion of triumph :] 

The fiends of darkness are bound for me; they that belong 
to their chambers of torture have passed me by on either side. 

I have made paths, and I pass on. I attain the rulership of 
the caverns of them that belong to the temple of OSIRIS. 

I speak to them (even to) the strong ones. I cause them to 
understand, even as the great one of strength|| who opposeth the 
two horns|| to Suti. Yea, I cause them to understand, because 
he hath seized the Divine food which the (victorious) powers of 
the Adept provide for him(self), when he passeth by their** means 


* T.e., NUT, the heavenly abyss. ¢ USERUT SETAYU. t HEMATI. 
§ SAH-eN-WA HERU. || I.e., the Bull of Amentet. 


4] SEKHEMU. ** T.e., the victorious powers, 
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the powers of the pentangle unto me, and they* make manifest 
unto them} the dwellers in their caverns, who belong to the temple 
of OSIRIS. 

[The Initiate speaks to the strong ones, saying :] 

Behold ye me! I am come because of you. I have 
strengthened, and I have united, the powers that were separated. 
I have consecrated the powers of the paths of the wardens of the 
paths of the Horizon, which belong to the chamber of Salt in 
Heaven, I have established ramparts on account of OSIRIS, I 
have consecrated paths because of him, (yea) I have performed 
the ordinances. I manifest at the pillars, I see OSIRIS, I 
tell him concerning this his mighty Son{, whom he loves, (and of) 
the wound in the heart of Suti. I behold the Lord of the feeble 
one.§ 

(Therefore) cause me to understand the realities|| of the Gods 
which HORUS made, when his father OSIRIS was not known. 

(The Initiate here turns to OSIRIS Himself and speaks, 
saying :] 

O Lord of the soul of mighty power, behold me! I am come. 
Thou seest me. I am exalted. I have penetrated{ thy pentangle. 
I have opened the paths that belong to heaven and to earth; and 
there is no turning aside in me. 

[The Initiate having entered the shrine is now in the 
immediate presence of OSIRIS. He has ?penetrated to the 
centre of the five-rayed star, the pentangle, the DUAT. The 
hour has come for the resurrection of OSIRIS from the Dead; 
and this resurrection is accomplished in the affirmation of the 
possession of the attributes of the five rays, which may be 
variously interpreted, the Initiate saying :] 

(I.] O exalted one upon thy place, OSIRIS! 
(II.] Thou hearest beautiful things, OSIRIS! 
{III.} | Thy strength flourisheth, OSIRIS! 
* The powers. 
+ The strong ones. 
{ HORUS. 


§ The ‘‘ feeble one”’ is the body of the Initiate, entranced; but is also, as is 
the mummy, a symbol of OSIRIS, who is Lord of the feeble one. 


|| SEKHERU. 
| ABA-A. 
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[I1V.] Thy head is bound unto thee, OSIRIS ! 
[V.] Thy sceptre is established unto thee, OSIRIS! 

[The five possessions of OSIRIS having been “seized for 
him by the pentangle,’ the resurrection is affirmed by the 
affirmation of the Eternal Union of HORUS and OSIRIS; the 
Initiate saying :] 

Thine (own) bliss nourisheth thee, who remainest the joy of 
the princes of thy wheel.* Yea, thou remainest as the Bull of 
Amentet ; (for) thy son HORUS is crowned upon thy throne. 

All life is his possession ! 

fEons serve him ! 

Eons fear him ! 

The circle of the Gods serves him ! 

The circle of the Gods fears him ! 

[The resurrection being accomplished, there is no longer the 
God and the man, for they are one, and the chapter is concluded 
thus :] 

And the Adept saith, (even) the wielder of the Unity of the 
Gods, (even) he that changeth not, saith, concerning him} : 

The divine food of the sacrifice is HORUS. 

(Separate) individualities pass away, being gathered to his 
Father ; (and) HORUS is the saviour, HORUS is the saviour. 

HORUS cometh upon the waters of his Father unto him 
(buried) in corruptible (matter); and he ruleth the material worldt, 
and the Gods serve him. 

He launcheth the AZons; he maketh the Eons to live in 
His Eye, the ONE, whose possessor is NEBET-REZER. 


M. W. BLACKDEN. 


* Lit., ‘thy wheel princes’; the wheel of five spokes, possibly. 
+ I.e., concerning HORUS. 
$ QEMET. 


By our love we shall at last accomplish all things, though we shall not see 
what our impatience longs for; our love can make the reality of all perfection, 
can re-create our lost dream, which is life, service, joy, God. 

ETHEL GODDARD. 
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zy. 


(CONTINUED FROM Pp. 244) 


THE vertical divisions of our diagram of the Temperaments were 
last dealt with, and it should be clear that the phrenological 
definition of the individual Temperament refers to that blend of 
the three basic Gunas which the individual may happen to present. 
There are thus seven of these compound Temperaments, each of 
which might (theoretically) be divided and subdivided until we 
should finally reach the individual life-thread within its appro- 
priate Ray. The triad naturally produces a septenate by this 
simple grouping of its factors, and in the recent articles on “ The 
Evolution of Consciousness,” precisely the method of our diagram 
is applied to the three basic qualities, Rhythm, Motion and 
Inertia, in order to explain the occurrence of the seven types 
which are ‘‘the root of the differing temperaments in men.’’* 
These differing temperaments in men are enormously impor- 
tant factors in human affairs. Religious denominationalism is 
largely a matter of temperament, and this also moulds our incli- 
nations to one or another form of philosophic thought. Tempera- 
ment is actual innate prejudice which we bring with us to the 
consideration of everything whatsoever, but of which we are, as a 
rule, most sublimely unconscious. It colours the entire play of 
the mind; it shapes all our standards; it predetermines the 
general lines of our thought and feeling on this, that or the other 
subject ; it largely decides the meanings which we habitually 
attach towords. Imagine two individuals, belonging respectively 
to types VI. and VII., engaged in a discussion of the proper 
course of action to take with regard to some circumstance involv- 
ing a third person: it is a question of accommodating conflicting 


* THEOSOPHICAL REviEWw, September, 1902. 
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claims. Assuming them to be ordinary persons, they probably 
would not easily agree. VII. considers the circumstance in the 
light of the feelings of the people concerned, and explains, inci- 
dentally, how he would feel in that particular position. VI. says 
that, of course, he doesn’t wish to hurt anybody’s feelings (word 
emphasised) but that, after all, it is a question of what is Right 
in the matter. To this VII. assents, protesting that he, also, 
merely wants to do what is Just. Then VI. (who associates 
justice with a sense of chopping something in two and making 
everybody else feel amputated) explains what the principle of 
justice really involves, and that “feelings”? have nothing what- 
ever todo with it. To this VII. answers (having an idea that 
justice should, properly speaking, reduce everybody to smiling 
contentment) that such utter want of consideration seems to him 
almost inhuman, and asks VI. how he would like to be treated in 
that way, etc., etc., etc, And the more they hammer out their 
concepts of ‘‘ justice”’ the more clearly do they explain their own 
temperamental peculiarities—and nothing else. It has been said 
that most quarrels arise from our varying ideas of the meanings. 
of words, which is another way of saying that they are tempera- 
mental. We accord widely varying values to the moral, intel- 
lectual, emotional and executive phases which attach to so many 
of the problems that arise; and each has a polarised ‘“‘justice”’ of 
his own, which would appear approximately right only to another 
of the like mental constitution. 

This temperamental ‘‘ personal equation”’ invades every 
corner of the field of consciousness. Probably no two people 
feel what we call “ pity” precisely alike. Some certainly experi- 
ence it very differently from others, and consequently describe it 
as being very differently compounded, quite apart from any 
question of the intensity of the feeling. The fact appears to be 
that these mental concepts, these constructs of thought and feel- 
ing, arise much as did our material construct, the cabinet already 
cited. There we had to consider the executive phase of a mental 
operation which engaged the entire mind of the man in its con- 
structive aspect. The ‘‘constructiveness”’ was no single and 
separate intelligence, but an issue to which the entire mind 


(whatever its capacity) moved and contributed. Similarly, our 
3 
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concepts of justice, of pity, of the impersonal, of the practical, 
and so forth, are not single and isolated ‘‘ faculties ”’ of any kind, 
but each is a construct or a determination to which the entire 
mind (whatever its capacity) moves and contributes.* The 
justice-aspect of VI., whether regarded in its thought-phase or in 
its feeling-phase or in its executive-phase, is thus different from 
the justice-aspect of VII. : the Temperaments are neither levelled 
nor co-ordinated in either case. Following our seven mental 
types, then, there are as many types of emotion and as many 
types of ideals, and these are severally compounded and shaped 
and limited in accordance with the type of brain that formulates 
them : so much of universal truth can appear, and no more. 
This is in harmony with our cranial psychology; and there 
can be little doubt that these temperamentally-imposed limita- 
tions are the ‘forms of thought” which hedge us in, Guna- 
bound, and which occlude the view of that formless Spiritual 
towards which we so slowly move. Our light is polarised and 
reduced to petty expression, and our truths wither under the 
question of their universality. The difficulty is great. These 
very forms are our justice, our pity, our other poor virtues which 
have guided us in trial and sustained us through the troubled 
days of adversity: they are all that we know and experience of 
the infinite Good. Dealing with this difficulty, the Gitd rises to 
a higher level of endeavour. Not only are we to renounce all the 
“evil” that is within us, but we are also to renounce our 
““good’’+ in favour of a nobler, wider, and more communicable 
Good which shall adapt us to be helpers as well as merely the 
helped. Our Guna-limited forms of virtue are to be raised to ex- 
pressions which are extra-temperamental. We are to “cross 
beyond the Gunas,’’t to traverse the field of these narrowing 
Temperaments, and to train consciousness to contact truth and 
virtue in their spiritual integrity and clarity. 
As this has to be done within the conditions of physical life 


* In Mackenzie's Outlines of Metaphysics the following footnote appears on p. 67: 
‘« The personal or quasi-personal aspect of all emotions (even the coarsest forms of 
animal emotion) is a point that has perhaps not been adequately noticed by psycho- 
logists. Emotion is a stirring-up of the whole life of an organic being, and generally 
in relation to the life of some other.”' 


+ Bhagavad-Gita, XII. 17. 
{ Ibid., XIV. 26, 
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it evidently necessitates a new adaptation and adjustment of the 
instruments by means of which the various phases of conscious- 
ness function. Our act is a precipitate of whatever the mind 
holds in solution, while that complex of thought and feeling 
which we call ‘‘ mind” is a prejudiced receptacle that gives an 
individual taint to whatever it receives and an individual twist to 
whatever it transmits. The mind must be made more plastic 
and more solvent, and must expand to the round measure of 
truth, instead of narrowing truth to suit its own temperamental 
predilections. In our present state of growth the means employed 
to this end are largely of an intellectual nature—disciplined 
mental culture and expansion—and necessarily so. We must 
take larger vessels to the well ;—not that we are infatuated with 
vessels, but because we seek fuller measure from the springs of 
the Divine Life, and know that on our own part there needs but 
a larger receptiveness. 

The individual method can be inferred from that of the 
ancient Indian Caste system, whose grades are noted to the left 
of our table. These grades are supposed to traverse the seven 
vertical divisions just as Mendelejeff’s Series traverse his seven 
chemical Groups. With the historical view of the Castes we are 
not concerned, nor with the Caste-confusion as at present exist- 
ing in India. Our affair is with the Castes themselves as an ideal 
system, in the form in which this is described in our literature. 
In Mrs. Besant’s chapter on ‘‘ Hinduism’’* the following pas- 
sage occurs in relation to the religious instruction generally: 
“‘ Now we must see how all this was worked out in the individual 
life of the soul, looked at externally in the stages of its evolution 
through the three worlds. By the individual life I mean the 
whole life of the soul, from the time when it began its experience 
as a human soul, 7.¢., from the formation of the Karana Sharira 
(the causal body, lasting throughout the human cycle), to the 
time when it reaches Brahman and is a perfect reflection of the 
divine. Hinduism divides that individual life into four great 
stages, represented by the fourfold order of castes. You have 
there the evolution, stage after stage, of the individual soul. In 
Hinduism, as the model polity for the Aryan race, it was made 


* Four Great Religions (2nd ed.), p. 35. 
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part of the social fabric of the nation, but wherever the soul may 
be evolved it has to pass through the four stages, in inner realities 
though not in outer births. Hinduism was made to represent 
the inner growth in outer form, that men might learn spiritual 
truths by seeing the external pictures. Let us glance at them in 
succession, seeing what the soul was meant to learn in each, and 
how the environment was adapted to the advancing evolution. 
The lowest stage was that of the Shiidra, where there was little 
obligation save the duty of obedience and service. The next 
stage was that of the Vaishya, where wealth was permitted, its 
gathering was encouraged, and the soul had to learn unselfish- 
ness in the possession of wealth. The rightful use of wealth in 
service is the lesson of the caste. Then the third stage was 
trodden, that of the Kshattriya, where life itself was to be helda 
sacrifice, and not only material goods. And finally comes the 
caste of the Brahmanas, wherein nothing that is transitory should 
have power to attract. . . . And beyond the four castes, 
when these have been lived through and their lessons learned, 
stands the Sannydsi of the heart, not only of the cloth. So 
thoroughly is he apart from personality that men in greeting him 
say only ‘‘ Namo N4arayanaya,” praising the God in him instead 
of greeting the outer form. This caste-system makes the political 
fabric of the nation; the spiritual teaching, under the exoteric 
expression, gave rise to this fourfold order.” 

The relation of the system itself to the life of the individual 
is here clearly described: the scale is the natural order of ascent 
which has to be followed, regardless of date and locality. 

In this connection, having in question the suitability of this 
Caste-system to the growth of the individual, it is interesting to 
compare the scale on the left of the diagram of the Tempera- 
ments with that{on the left of the earlier diagram of the phreno- 
logical “head.” They are seen to be the same. The spiritual 
teaching which established the order of the Castes explained that 
these correspond with the organisation or development of the 
psychic, mental and causal bodies in turn, and with the co- 
ordination of these subtler vehicles in the regulation of the 
physical life. The order of the Castes is thus the order of the 
bodies which link us with the upward (or inward) order of the 
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planes. And this, as has been shewn, is precisely what is indi- 
cated by the ascending order in which the “ faculties ” have been 
localised by phrenology. Each of these subtler instruments of 
consciousness is represented in a certain level or area of the 
physical brain, and each contributes in this way to our normal 
mental life. At the highest level (the area which is last in order 
of development) we have the causal body represented, and the 
sattvic “ qualities’’ of the Mental Temperament, in correspon- 
dence with the Brahmana caste. At the next level the mental 
body is represented, with the rAajasic “ faculties’ of the Motive 
Temperament, in correspondence with the Kshattriya caste. At 
the next level the psychic body is shewn, with the commercial 
acquisitive “‘ faculties’’ of the Vital Temperament, identifying this 
with the trading Vaishya merchant-caste. And lowest of all we 
see the primitive instincts of the physical body, representing the 
merely vegetative aspect of Tamas (a kind of ‘‘ physical tempera- 
ment ”’ of the very poorest mental value), and the Shidra caste. 

It is curious to notice how accurately this phrenological 
analysis enables one to trace the Caste-features in our modern 
communities. We are still troubled with the old Caste-problems, 
and the same Caste regulations constantly present themselves to 
the mind. The Shidra Caste, for instance, is here associated 
with the simple instincts of the unenlightened Vital Tempera- 
ment, as already described. Under the Caste-system the Shiidras 
were taught obedience, discipline and duty to those above them, 
and were habituated to industry and systematic employment, 
while reverence and chastity were enjoined. These were the 
‘virtues ” which had to be learnt within that Caste: and the obli- 
gation of maintaining order in these particulars fell upon the 
next caste—the Vaishyas. Now we turn to a recent publication 
of the Salvation Army* in which “General” Booth, dealing with 
the multitude of the ‘‘ Won’t Works” (contrasted with ‘‘ Can’t 
Works” and “ Want Works’’) says: ‘‘ These vagrants are a kind 
of nomad. They take advantage to the fullest extent possible of 
the Poor-law provisions. They contrive, in extreme weather and 
in sickness—often induced by their vicious habits—to pass in and 
out of the workhouses, infirmaries and casual wards, with the 

* The Vagrant and the Unemployable (pamphlet). 
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greatest freedom ; while at other times they prey, in one way or 
another, on all around them. Asaclass they are constitutionally 
averse to work; partly because they have never felt its necessity, 
having learnt how to exist without it; and partly because they 
have never been set to any sustained and remunerative labour 
which they were capable of performing. Most of the efforts to 
check the growth of the evil are rendered abortive chiefly by the 
fact that there is no method of keeping the tramp in one place and 
compelling him to work until he acquires the habit of industry, and 
prefers it to idleness.” Further on, Mr. Bramwell Booth says: 
“ Is it not time to take some siniple way with your ‘ won’t work’ ? 
Why should he not be brought before a magistrate, invited to 
practise some sort of employment, or make active efforts to obtain 
it; and, in default, be committed to an agricultural settlement, 
and made to dig his bread out of the earth? If he objects to 
dig, cut off his diet. He will soon come to. ‘Armies,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘ march on their bellies’; and, fortunately—from the 
point of view of reforming him—our miserable ‘ won’t work’ 
cannot dispense with his stomach.” 

There we read the true psychological cause of the difficulty : 
the “‘virtues’”’ of the Shfidra have still to be acquired. The 
remedy proposed exactly follows the lines of the Caste order. 
No sudden regeneration, no mighty (and impossible) bound into 
a state of enlightenment, is any more awaited in such a case. 
The humbler virtues must be ‘“ preferred”’ first; and then 
others, 'stage after stage, until the Spiritual at last becomes a 
possibility. 

Within the Vaishya Caste the virtues in which the Shiddras 
were being encouraged were fully possessed. Wealth was acquired 
by this community and was permitted, but with weighty obliga- 
tion to the general society, and with direct responsibility for the 
welfare of the humble Shidras, of whom the Vaishya was at once 
the employer and the benevolent guardian. This willing respon- 
sibility of guardianship was among the virtues which he on his 
part had to practise. But to-day the lust of wealth has so 
possessed our Vaishyas that the public conscience is being aroused 
to enquire both into their privileges and into their responsibilities. 
Rings, syndicates, corners and other wondrous schemes of our 
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much-lauded “‘enterprise’’ are becoming a ferocious menace to 
alland sundry. The willing Shidra who can no more labour 
goes to the scrap-heap with the superseded machinery (the State 
may, if it chooses, look after him now !), while some unhallowed 
New Engine rages faster and wears itself out faster in making 
needed coffins faster for those who are satiated with the triumphs 
of our higher civilisation. So we areconsidering whether Enterprise 
should not be constrained to allow us to eat bread and to drink 
water and to clothe ourselves withal. And we are counting the 
impoverished ranks of the exploited working millions and asking 
who is responsible for their defenceless state. Extremes, we 
know, beget their like: but virtues, we also know, are not 
begotten of legislative enactments. From stage to stage our 
ranks have forgotten their ‘‘ virtues”? and remembered only their 
privileges; hence our Caste-confusion, as patent as that in the 
India of to-day. 

The virtues which were inculcated at every level of the Caste- 
system, wherein the idea of obligation was paramount, can be 
interestingly followed in the order in which the phrenological 
“‘ faculties’ are localised. The Vaishya, for example, evidently 
had to cultivate the virtues of consideration and sympathetic 
good-will: mere money-making did not satisfy the order of his 
Caste. We have already identified this stage with the cranial 
area of the Vital Temperament, and it has also been noted that 
this Temperament is to-day usually associated with developed 
Benevolence—to use the ordinary phrenological formula. Some- 
times, however, this is not the case, and unmodified A cquisttive- 
ness leads the entire mind to an insensate greed of getting— 
somehow, anyhow—which nothing in this world, or any other, 
can assuage: possession is a mere means to further possession, 
and so on to insatiable infinities of more and more. From this 
the Vaishya was guarded, while the ideals put before him—his 
prospective heaven after death, the attainment to which he 
aspired in future births—were of that lower-manasic intellectual 
order which is the feature of the Motive Temperament, viz., the 
“virtues” or “faculties” of the next higher cranial level. In 
this way the Vaishya would attain to the powers (and the 
responsibilities) of the great organising, administrative Kshattriya 
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Caste* with all the softening influence and kindliness of Benevo- 
dence already embodied in his nature. Unfortunately, our Motive 
Temperaments of to-day are generally not conspicuously of this 
cranial development: benevolence is relatively less developed than 
the more individualistic ‘faculties’? already enumerated— 
strength without sweetness, power without insight, authority 
without understanding or sympathy. 

But when the virtues and ideals of the different Castes are 
considered in detail, it is seen that they constitute an orderly 
ascent of the phrenological ‘ faculties’’ as these succeed, level 
after level, from the base to the crown of the head. They 
embodied a perfect system of character-building which was 
strictly in harmony with local brain values and the successive 
stages of brain growth. And if we adopt the idea of the essential 
unity of mind in. its various aspects, we can see that this ideal 
Caste order effected a systematic transmutation of all ‘‘ mental” 
powers to higher and higher expression.+ At each higher degree 
attained the entire mind was expressed in its correspondingly 
higher aspects, and this was the outward, visible sign of the 
man’s inner, spiritual grace: his life was co-ordinated and in- 
spired from the higher levels of his inner being, and whatever 
virtues he had acquired by earlier and humbler effort were carried 
to higher terms as the appanage of a loftier state. It is this 
raising of the centre of consciousness from plane to plane and the 
accruing dominance of all below which were symbolised by 
ancient Alchemy, whose “‘ elements ”’ were those of man’s inner life 
and whose ‘‘transmutation ”’ was that of man’s inner being ; hence 
alchemical writings said much of the purification of ingredients 
and of the lofty moral character which were needed for its success- 
ful practice. Again, Astrology places the Temperaments in the 
order in which we here relate them to the Castes, and names 
them Earth, Water, Fire, and Air in reference to their correspond- 
ing planes and corresponding vehicles as shown in the diagrams 
previously used.{ And so also the Holy Grail and all other 


* See the description of the Motive Temperament, ‘‘ Mentally,” in Art. III. of 
this series. 


+ See A. H. Ward’s The Mystic Omar in the THEOSOPHICAL REvizw of December 
last. 


t See The Ancient Wisdom, p. 379. 
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mystical legends, traditions and teachings* carry this spiritual 
secret as the living heart within the various forms that they 
assume. 


G. DyNeE. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Pie BYES‘OF WISDOM 


A PoET climbed warily a steep ascent; now passing through 
pleasant places clothed with richest verdure and musical with 
sound of bird and brooklet, and anon through narrow, tortuous 
paths, bare and stony, with no fair forest-shadows to shield the 
pilgrim from the merciless heat of the sun. 

Here a morass of doubt and indecision stayed his progress; 

there, the cruel thorns of calumny and derision pierced his feet, 
so that the Poet sank down weary and wounded. 

’Twas then he heard the voice of his heart, saying: ‘‘ Press 
onward and gaze into the eyes of Wisdom, and all will yet be 
well.” 

So the Poet girded himself for a fresh effort, aud reached at 
length the summit of the steep ascent. There he beheld a 
wondrous Woman standing within the shadow of a strange tree. 
Her eyes were gazing towards the early sun, and the elfin dew- 
drops of dawn gleamed and glistened on her azure robe. Her 
face reflected all the Beauty that the Poet had ever dreamed of— 
and more, if his eyes could have perceived it. 

Then spake the voice of his heart, saying: “‘ Gaze into the 
eyes of Wisdom, and abhor thine imperfection.” 

The Poet looked with awe into the Woman’s eyes, and found 
them glorious indeed, but utterly pure and passionless. 

Gazing thus, a sense of silence stole over the Poet’s heart, 
the sounds of Nature grew muffled to his ears, but while he 
dimly marvelled, the moment passed. He felt and heard as 
before, and yet there was a difference. 


* See THEOSOPHICAL REviEw, April and May. 
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Then the voice of his heart waxed loud and said: ‘* Thou 
hast gazed into the eyes of Wisdom, and the melody of life is 
changed for evermore. 

‘Thou shalt pity where thou didst condemn; and serve 
where thou didst command. Thou shalt weep where thou didst 
rejoice ; and smile where thou didst bemoan. 

“Thou shalt shrink from the lurid flame of passion as it 
brightens the eye of an amorous maid, and if, for a moment, thy 
soul responds, thy Spirit will draw thee back and show thee a 
loftier Love. 

‘‘ Thou hast gazed into the eyes of Wisdom—pass on and 
kneel at her feet. 

‘“‘ Grow daily in the image of her Beauty, and when the hour 
is ripe thou shalt win her for thy Bride.” 

The voice ceased, and the Poet found himself alone at the 
base of a mighty Mountain whose spotless peaks were veiled by 
snowy clouds; and there came One Who said: “ Climb on, my 
child, press onward, upward; I will aid thee.” 


BLANCHE GARBETTE GIBSON. 


TuE religious idea is the very breath of Humanity; its life, soul, conscience, and 
manifestation. Humanity only exists in the consciousness of its origin and the 
presentiment of its destiny; and only reveals itself by concentrating its powers 
upon some one of the intermediate points between these two. Now this is precisely 
the function of the religious idea. That idea constitutes a faith in an origin 
common to us all; sets before us, as a principle, a common future; unites all the 
active faculties on one sole centre, whence they are continuously evolved and 
developed in the direction of that future, and guides the latent forces of the human 
mind towards it. It lays hold of life in its every aspect, and in its slightest mani- 
festations ; utters its augury over the cradle and the tomb, and affords—philo- 
sophically speaking—at once the highest and the most universal formula of a given 
epoch of civilisation ; the most simple and comprehensive expression of its knowledge 
(scientia) ; the ruling synthesis by which it is governed as a whole, and by which 
its successive evolutions are directed from on high.—Mazzin1. 
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IMMORTALITY, RESURRECTION, AND 
REINCARNATION 


[This discourse, delivered by an eminent Jewish Rabbi, has been sent 
to us, with pernussion to print it.—Eds. T.R.} 


MAN, in many ways, resembles a plant, for like the plant he 
obtains his food from the ground, from the air, and from water. 
He gains strength, and vitality, and growth, finally maturity, 
just like the plant. And in a similar way, when he has given 
forth all the strength that is in him, he withers, breaks and dies. 
There is this analogy between the plant and the human being, 
that in winter the plant falls seemingly asleep and it revives, 
reawakens, or resurrects in the spring time, invigorated with new 
life and ready to put forth new blossoms and to produce a new 
harvest for man. We can yet carry the analogy a little further 
and say that perhaps death for man is also only a sleep, and that 
there is for man a reawakening in some spring-time of nature, 
which is not counted by years or days or months or hours. This 
awakening from death similar to sleep, is the great hope of man- 
kind. Visit the cemeteries, and you see that hope and faith 
chiselled in stone or embossed on bronze. For you can read 
there of those who have passed away, or are at rest, or asleep, or 
gone to the other world, called away by God, asleep in heaven, 
passed through the gates, and similar expressions, all of which, 
whatever form they may take, only reproduce the eternal hope of 
mankind for a life after death. 

We have other evidences of the universality of this belief. 
The opinion of the philosophers and writers of the world all 
corroborate it. Pluto, Socrates, Plutarch, Aristotle, Tacitus and 
Marcus Aurelius have all reiterated, in one phrase or another, 
the same belief of man’s life in the hereafter. ‘“ It were well to 
die,’ says one of these philosophers, “ if there were no Gods. It 
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were sad to live, if there were none.” Emerson, one of our 
modern philosophers, says: “If we were not to be again after 
death, then like the bells of the fool are all the trumpets of 
fame.” And Franklin, one of the greatest writers and thinkers 
who lived in America, says that “ Man is not fully born until he 
has passed through death.” 

But we do not depend altogether on the opinions of the 
greatest of thinkers and philosophers. The belief in immortality 
is so universal as to challenge all scepticism. It is not confined 
to the great thinkers and writers, not even merely to the civilised 
part of the world. Savages, barbarians, who have no history 
and no literature of their own, and have never delved into 
science or philosophy, express the same instinctive hope of 
mankind for the hereafter. 

But we do not even rest our case in favour of immortality 
on the universal consensus of opinion. We resort to argument 
in order to substantiate the opinions of the philosophers, the 
belief of the educated, and the faith of the simplest barbarian or 
peasant. 

There lives in man more than merely a physical being. Man 
is a dual existence possessing both body and soul. The body 
may die, disintegrate into its elements and take on the form that 
we call death. The body dies; it is mortal. But whoever 
thought of positing about the soul that it may die? Spirit can- 
not be annihilated. It is not like matter that can be resolved 
into its elements, that can corrupt, that can, as it were, pass 
away from existence. Even matter cannot be annihilated ; its 
form only can be changed. Those who are familiar with chemical 
experiments know how this statement can be easily demonstrated. 
Take acylinder and weigh it with the air that is in it. You 
place a candle in the cylinder and weigh it with the candle, 
and you close both ends of the cylinder, seal them hermetically, 
and before closing you light the candle. The candle will burn 
out, if there is sufficient air in the cylinder. After the candle is 
burnt to the end weigh the cylinder again, and it will weigh just 
as much as before, proving conclusively that no particle of 
matter was destroyed by the burning of the candle. Now if 
you cannot annihilate matter, you certainly cannot annihilate 
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spirit, cannot destroy force, cannot diminish the sum total of the 
vitality that exists in the universe. 

The soul of man is immortal. It is untenable to hold that 
immortality is impossible. No one has ever demonstrated the 
impossibility of immortal life. Is it not a miracle that we, who 
have never been, exist to-day? Is it not a miracle that we, who 
had no life a few years ago, to-day are living beings with 
strong bodies, with minds, with souls manifesting intellect, feel- 
ing and will-power? Ifit is a miracle that we, who have never 
been, are now, why should it be a greater miracle that we, who 
are now, shall be again? It certainly is more reasonable to 
suppose that that, which is now, will be again, than to suppose 
that that, which never was, can be. The fact that life exists is 
in itself a prima facie evidence that life will continue to exist, 
The fact is that life only exists now in our own bodies because it 
existed before it entered our bodies. The soul lives in the uni- 
verse and it is only now and then individualised by taking it out 
of nature and placing it into a particular body. That is the basis 
of our belief in immortality. 

One other argument I wish to add to these, namely, that 
the body of man frequently becomes diseased and weak and de- 
generated at the same time that the soul and the mind grow 
stronger. Do wenot often meet men who were physically weak 
and whose mentality becamestronger in proportion to the physical 
weakness ? Some of the greatest philosophers the world ever 
knew were mental giants and physical pygmies. 

So there are two elements that constitute man and these are 
wholly independent of each other. One can degenerate and the 
other grow stronger. Nay, the soul is often stronger than the 
body. It dominates the body. The man with his mind and his 
will-power can subdue all the cravings of the human flesh, all the 
passions and lusts and desires of the physical frame. How many 
have through the power of the spirit alone made themselves 
martyrs of physical suffering. Men have been in times and places 
when starvation and slow death stared them in the face, and purely 
by virtue of their strength of mind and will have dominated the 
tendencies of the body to die, and have sustained life long enough 
for rescue to come. It is in this way that prayer sometimes acts 
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upon man. The prayer lifts up the mind towards a higher being, 
and in that elevation of the spirit, the soul becomes strengthened 
and powerful and can sustain many forms of torture, despair and 
spiritual pain. Evolution, which is the last word that science has 
spoken in this age, also confirms the belief in immortality. For 
evolution teaches that man’s life came from the smallest germ, 
and that it has developed through all the various forms of mineral, 
plant and animal life until it reached this high and noble estate of 
human existence. The theory of evolution shows that the 
development thus far has been mainly a physical one, though in 
conjunction with that physical development there has gone a kind 
of spiritual development also. But there came a time in the 
animal evolution when the spirit developed faster than the physical 
frame, when the animal threw up its head and stood upon two 
feet, and through its mind aspired to higher and nobler things. 
And when this break came between physical and spiritual develop- 
ment, then the human being emerged out of the animal kingdom. 
If evolution is true and our present life is the last stage of physical 
development, then there is every reason to believe that the 
spiritual development will continue, and civilisation confirms this. 
For civilisation is a constant progress of the spiritual life of man. 
From the lowest barbarian up through the various stages we 
find constantly the improvement of the mind, the develop- 
ment of the sentimental and emotional side of the human being, 
and the improvement of the moral conduct, so that when the 
last word of civilisation will be spoken ‘it will spell “intellectual 
superiority, emotional excellence, and moral perfection.” The 
spirit of man is ever rising and rising, until it may, in the far 
distant future, when the physical form has been shuffled off, lift 
itself to the very throne of the Deity. 

There are several forms of immortality, and I shall confine 
myself to a discussion of several of them. The first form is that of 
an undefined, intangible, spiritual existence after death. Judaism 
has always taught merely the doctrine of immortality without 
any further definition. We do not undertake to say what form 
the spirit may take after death. We have no reason to believe 
that it takes any tangible form whatever, or that there is any 
particular place on earth or in the heavens or under the earth 
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where the soul of man resides. We simply do not know what 
becomes of the soul, and Judaism has no teaching, no definite 
instruction on that point. The secret things, we teach, belong 
to the Lord, our God. We know that the soul cannot die, but 
how it lives in the future we do not undertake to say. He has 
given us no revelation on that point. Some have believed in 
another form of immortality, namely, the transmigration of the 
soul from one being into another ; they imagine that the human 
spirit flits about in this great universe and can enter any particu- 
lar physical form that is prepared for it—can enter a plant, or a 
mineral, or an animal, or any form of organic or,,inorganic life. 
The Egyptians, the Hindus, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and many other peoples have believed in this form of 
transmigration of the soul from one form of earth-existence into 
another. The third aspect of immortality is resurrection—the 
resurrection of the human body, a theory which, with some, has 
taken the shape of fact, an imagination which some have inter- 
preted into a reality, an idea that, with some, has become definite 
enough to involve a particular religious doctrine of Christianity. 
The very holiday that is to-day [Easter Day] observed by a 
great part of the world is based on the alleged resurrection of the 
great Nazarene teacher. But that this resurrection of Jesus ever 
took place is in doubt, in doubt on the part of many and is 
absolutely denied by others. The only authority for this resur- 
rection is the saying in the New Testament, that Jesus, after he 
was not found in the tomb, had risen. There are no witnesses 
that saw the resurrection, or even if witnesses saw it, their 
testimony of 2,000 years ago would be unreliable. The fact is 
that the records were only written several hundred years after the 
death of Jesus, and it was very simple to manufacture those 
records, as so many other records have been found. There is no 
testimony that any human being has ever been resurrected from 
the grave, and the doctrine of physical resurrection is simply 
without foundation, and an imposition on the blind faith of that 
part of humanity that never really investigates the doctrines in 
which it believes. 

There is another form of immortality which has more reason- 
ableness connected with it. I mean the doctrine of the Theo- 
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sophists called reincarnation. Reincarnation means that the 
soul of man after it leaves the human body is preserved in the 
ether of the universe, and that it can re-enter another human body 
prepared for it, There is a difference between transmigration and 
reincarnation. Transmigration or metempsychosis presupposes: 
that the soul or spirit may enter anything—a plant or a mineral 
or an inferior animal; sometimes it was supposed that the soul 
of a human being entered the body of a cat, or a serpent, or any 
of the lower animals, or the soul of an emperor was supposed to 
enter the body of an elephant, and in many parts of the world 
animals were held sacred because it was believed that they 
incorporated the souls of human beings: that is transmigration. 
Reincarnation, on the contrary, holds that the soul of man, that 
has once risen to the stage of development reached in the 
body of a human being, cannot again degenerate and occupy the 
body of a mineral, plant or any brute. It can, however, re-enter a 
human frame that is prepared to receive it. That doctrine of re- 
incarnation has some plausibility, and, though I am not ready to 
offer it to the world, I am ready to discuss it and to show how it 
may be possible. There are many arguments in its favour and 
few arguments against it. In favour of it is this, that the whole 
world presents constantly the aspect of progress, and that if every 
human soul were annihilated when the body died, the next 
being or next child that was created would have a soul that was. 
on the same plane as the soul of the original barbarian. The 
fact is just the reverse; the children that are born to-day have 
souls that are superior to the souls of the barbarians of 3,000 
years ago, and we need not take each child and develop it on the 
same lines as we would a savage or barbarian. As soon as con- 
sciousness wakens in the child, we tind that it has a soul of 
modern civilisation, that it is capable of receiving modern 
thoughts, that its sentiment, its emotions, are in conformity with 
the sentiments and emotions of modern life, that its moral part 
is also in accordance with our modern standards of civilisation, 
and we find that the child falls readily into all modern thinking, 
feeling and doing. Again, we often notice that the souls of great 
geniuses exist in children who are born of the most common and 
ordinary stock, and we cannot presuppose that this genius that 
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lives in this one child came by inheritance from parents or any 
other former progenitor, but we have a right to suppose that the 
soul of this genius of a child came from some great genius that 
died. All the great progress that civilisation has made, that the 
individual makes in our time, seems to be only so many proofs 
in favour of reincarnation. Besides, this infant precocity can be 
explained on no other basis. Moreover, those who think about 
themselves, who study themselves, frequently find that they have 
thoughts and feelings and emotions that are not their own, and 
that they do not know how they came to them. They seem to 
remember some previous existence; this is not possible for 
ordinary men and women, but for those who have great sub- 
jective powers, who are capable of thinking deeply upon these 
problems of the mind and the spirit. They find that they can 
think back to an existence which was previous to their own, and 
connect their minds and thoughts with that other life from which 
they came. These arguments we cannot easily brush aside. 
They force upon us the thought that there is something more in 
this world than our own physical existence; that the soulfof 
man does live independently of the body after death, and that it 
may find somewhere a habitation in which it can develop itself 
again. Whatever the form, whether it is, as some hold, trans- 
migration, whether it is resurrection, as a few others hold, or 
whether it is reincarnation, the central idea is that the soul is 
immortal, that it lives after its mortal coil has been removed 
from it, and that it will see the greater, that it will behold the 
eternal, future in heaven. This thought should give us power, 
comfort and solace, and should strengthen us in the hour of trial 
and temptation, and when tribulation and death come it should 
open up to us a new vista of a beautiful life beyond the grave. 
JOSEPH SILVERMAN. 


‘Ir all this earth with all its gems and jewels were mine without dispute, 

should I become immortal?” So Maitreyf questioned Yajnavalkya when 

he offered wealth to her at parting. And YAjnavalkya answered, “‘ No, thou 

couldst only live as the wealthy live and die as they. Wealth brings not 

immortality !” Then Maitreyi: ‘‘What shall I do with that which makes 

me not immortal! Tellme what thou knowest brings assurance of eternity.” 
4 
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LATTER DAY FABLES 


THERE was a Valley full of Voices ; and the air of it was heavy 
with all manner of discords, and with a miasma of care and 
hate and struggle that hung over it like a never-lifted mist. 
Many were there who spoke of the gloom and darkness of the 
Valley, and most of these claimed to know its cause, and the 
way that should end it, and lead men out into the sunlight to 
make their dwelling-places. But while none succeeded in doing 
this, few agreed even on the way, each teacher believing that his 
own way was the only way, and that all other teachers were of 
necessity false guides and lying prophets. So that around them 
the strife of tongues increased, and the darkness grew deeper. 
Others said: ‘‘ There is no way out, nor such a thing as sun- 
shine except in the dreams of the foolish. Let us believe that 
we are happy where we are. This is the only wisdom. Let us 
get and get. This is the only wisdom.” 

And they all fell to occupying themselves: some with toys 
which they had made; some with tormenting the living beings 
around them ; some in study of the learning of dead days; some 
in examining the structure of the earth, and the stars, and the 
rocks, and the animals. But most with getting, only. And 
they said they knew content, yet in the midst of their works 
and of their plays sometimes one would cry out suddenly as if 
afraid, or cut to the heart; and often they sobbed in their 
sleep. 

And up on the heights sat a Teacher, and his calm eyes 
looked out steadily over the Valley, and the world of struggling, 
fighting men. He was aloof from all, and cried to none, yet the 
loving-kindness in his eyes embraced every living creature, and 
some were drawn to him as by an irresistible spell. His welcome 
to those who scaled the heights was wordless, yet with it men 
were very well content. 
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And I said to him: ‘ Master, there is fighting and strife in 
the Valley, and the folk are as sheep without a shepherd, and 
they deny thy name, and the name of every good thing, and 
they say that theirs is all the wisdom, and that none know more 
than they. And I, having heard the Voice, have scaled the 
heights, and now my feet are bleeding, and my limbs are sore, 
and I have left behind all the pleasures of the Valley, and my 
friends are estranged from me, or else they have forgotten.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ What then ?”’ 

And I said: ‘‘ It is true that I would not return to the life 
of the men of the Valley for all that the Valley could give. Yet 
I started on the way with others, my friends in whom I trusted, 
and I have lost them, or else they would not come my way, so 
that I must scale the heights alone.” 

And the Master said: ‘“‘ What then?” 

And I said: ‘‘ But, Master, we started out together, with 
some that led the way, and by-and-by we came to a place where 
the paths separated, and some of us went one way, and some 
another.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ But the roads led side by side?” 

And I said: ‘‘ But the roads led far apart, Master. And I 
thought you would have known, for we know that those who went 
on other ways went wandering, and would never scale the heights 
er So we broke fellowship with them because of their 
mistake, and the wrong they did in choosing another path. And 
to bring them back we called hard names after them, knowing 
them for haters and scoffers, and casting out their old names 
from among us. And still when the winding of the ways brings 
us together we spare not to cry out on them, and to draw away 
our garments lest we should suffer defilement. And when, as it 
may happen, new travellers join us we show them how to do these 
things as well.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ Why?” 

And I said: ‘‘ Lest they should be defiled, O Master, and 
through their ignorance not understand how much cause of offence 
these others have given us, and so might suffer them to come 
again and walk with us in our old company.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ Who led you out of the Valley ?”’ | 
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And I would have told the names of our leaders, but all at 
once it seemed to me that that was less than al] the Truth, and 
I answered: ‘‘ We followed the Truth, O Master.” 

And the Master said: ‘Who told you that it was the 
Truth ?” 

And again I would have said: ‘‘ Our leaders told us that it 
was the Truth.” But again it seemed that that but answered 
half, and I said: ‘‘ The leaders, the Wise Ones, told us of the 
Truth, and the Spirit within us made us know that it was indeed 
Truth of which they told us.” 

Then said the Master: ‘‘ Do you indeed follow the Truth, or 
only them that speak of the Truth?”’ 

And I found no word to say.’ 

* * * * 

I said to the Master : 

‘“Down below in the Valley, O Master, they have a book 
which they say contains all the wisdom that God will ever give 
to men, or ever has given. And each one interprets the book to 
suit himself, and they fight over it, piece by piece, agreeing only 
in this, that everything outside of the book is but foolishness, and 
lies, and though it may teach good, yet the good comes not from 
God, where only their book comes from.” 

And the Master said: ‘*‘ Whence comes it then ?”’ 

And I answered: ‘‘ They say it comes from the imaginations 
of men’s hearts which are only evil, though the things their 
hearts imagine are sometimes good.” 

And the Master said: ‘“ Do all who believe in the book 
alone lead good lives, and all who believe in other books lead 
evil lives ?”’ 

And [ said: ‘‘ Not so, Master, there are of those who believe 
only in the book both they who lead good lives, and also those 
who lead evil lives, and so with those who believe in the words of 
other books, and follow other teachings. But we have our 
own books which we believe to be a revelation beyond anything 
that has gone before, and all needful wisdom. And these we 
study.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ What then? ” 

And I said: ‘‘ Why then we have more books, and more 
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study, and more facts to assimilate, and more complicated 
theories to adopt, and more societies to do it in.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ What then?” 

And I said: ‘‘ Master, we are far beyond and above the 
folk in the Valley who have only the old ways, and cling to the 
old book; we are the destined leaders of humanity, and we must 
bend every faculty towards growing wise and learned through 
much labour and study, and neglect of little things, and through 
keeping our eyes always on our own leaders.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ The people of the Valley have also 
leaders in whom they trust, and to whom they feel they must be 
loyal, even as ye to yours ?”’ 

And I said: ‘‘ Yes, Master, but their leaders lead in the old 
bad way, and ours in the good and new.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ By means of your new way, of your 
books, and your leaders, you have an inflow of [peace and glad- 
ness and strength? You have abounding loving-kindness, 
towards your comrades and the Valley-folk, and a constant 
sense of blessedness because you walk with God, such as the 
people of the Valley cannot have? ” 

And I was loth to answer, but at length I said: ‘‘ No, 
Master, but we know that some even in the old way have had it, 
and we hope to have it some day.” 

And up amongst his starlight it seemed to me the Master 
smiled. 

And I said again to the Master: ‘“‘O Master, my brother 
will not come my way, and what shall I do to make him see that 
I am right?” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ What have you done? ”’ 

And I said: ‘‘ I have denounced him in public and in private, 
I have shut him out of the places where I love to be, and I have 
spoken about him to the world, telling how his truth is error, 
and his teaching loss, and his cause failure. And to himself 
I have told how I despise him.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ What then?” 

And I said: ‘“‘ Those of my own brothers whom I have sus- 
pected of feeling kindly towards him I have pushed away from 
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me, so that I might not suffer contamination from their thought, 
and I have whispered to others that they should do the same, 
and that a mysterious contagion is in the atmosphere of all the 
people who have a sense of fellowship with those deceivers ; 
that their teaching is falsehood, and their companionship 
disloyalty to those whom we honour.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ Have you gone to the brother who 
is separated from you and found out what his teaching is, and 
asked him to walk with you and learn yours ?” 

And I said: ‘‘O Master, how could I do this without dis- 
loyalty? I have indeed invited my brother to make obeisance 
and confess his fault: and come back to my teaching. And he 
will not. What shall I do to my brother, for indeed his error is 
great, and the dissension between us is a stumbling-block to those 
who would believe ?”’ 

But the Master remained silent. 

* * * * 

And I cried to the Master: ‘‘O Master, give me power. I 
must have power. There is much work to be done, the people 
must be led, and I am in haste to work and to lead.” 

And the Master said: ‘‘ Why?” 

And I said: ‘‘O Master, the world goes wrong, and in my 
hands is the key to the knowledge that would set it right. My 
comrades tell of the powers they have gained while climbing the 
heights. Some have learned to peer over into the next Valley ; 
and some have made themselves centres of force, and now they 
are struggling to get people to gather round them and to obey 
and follow that force. I too must have power that I may 
work for the good of humanity, and for the attainment of 
brotherhood.”’ 

And the Master said: ‘“‘ What of the brother next thee? Is 
he the better, or even the happier, for the power thou hast ? ” 

And I said: ‘‘ Master, the brother next me does not believe 
what I believe, scoffs at my teachings, loves what I hate and 
hates what I love. I must be separated from him in my work, 
for indeed he is a hindrance and a burden and loss to me.” 

And the Master smiled. 

But i? His smile it seemed to me that I read a question as 
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on a dark still night one reads a landscape by the flashing of the 
summer lightning. And still I go seeking the answer to the 
question that the Master asked, but ever more and more it seems 
to me that power is after all but the ability to see the next right 
step, and to move to it unerringly as the birds fly onward. 


Kaw 


TWO MORE SERMONS OF THRICE-GREATEST 


I. 


HERMES 


In GoD ALONE IS GoopD, AND ELSEWHERE NOWHERE 


[A Sermon] of Hermes the Thrice-greatest 


Goop, O Asclepius, is in none else save God alone; nay, 
rather, Good is God Himself eternally. If it be so, [Good] 
must be essence, from every kind of motion and becoming 
free (though naught is free from it), possessed of stable 
energy around itself, never too little, nor too much, an ever- 
full supply. [Though] one, yet [is it] source of all; for 
what supplieth all is Good. When I, moreover, say [{sup- 
plieth] altogether [all], it is for ever Good. But this belongs 
to no one else save God alone. For He stands not in need of 
any thing, so that desiring it He should be bad; nor cana 
single thing of things that are be lost to Him, on losing which 
He should be pained, for pain is part of bad. Nor is there 
aught superior to Him, that He should be subdued by it ; 
nor any peer to Him to do Him wrong, or [so that} He 
should fall in love on its account; nor aught that gives no 
ear to Him, whereat He should grow angry; nor wiser 
aught, for Him to envy. 

Now as all these are non-existent in His being, what is 
there left but Good alone? For just as naught of bad is to 
be found in such transcendent being, so too in no one of the 
rest will Good be found. For in them all are all the other 
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‘things*—both in the little and the great, both in each 
severally and in this living onet that’s greater than them all 
and mightiest [of them]. For things subject to birth 
abound in passions, birth in itself being passible. But where 
there’s passion, nowhere is there Good; and where is 
Good, nowhere a single passion. For where is day, no- 
where is night ; and where is night, day is nowhere. Where- 
fore in genesis the Good can never be, but only be in the 
ingenerate. 

But seeing that the sharing in all things hath been 
bestowed on matter, so doth it share in Good. In this way 
is the Cosmos good; that, in so far as it doth make all things, 

‘as far as making goes it’s Good, but in all other things it is 
not Good. For it’s both passible and subject unto motion, 
and maker of things passible. 

Whereas in man by greater or by less of bad is good 
determined. For what is not too bad down here, is good; 
and good down here is the least part of bad. It cannot, 
therefore, be that good down here should be quite clean 
of bad, for down here good is fouled with bad; and being 
fouled, it stays no longer good, and staying not it changes 
into bad. 

In God alone, is, therefore, Good, or rather Good is 
God Himself. So then, Asclepius, the name alone of Good 
is found in men, the thing itself nowhere [in them], for this 
can never be. For no material body doth contain it—a 
thingt bound on all sides by bad, by labours, pains, desires 
and passions, by error and by foolish thoughts. And greatest 
ill of all, Asclepius, is that each of these things that have 
been said above is thought down here [on earth] to be 
the greatest good. And what is still an even greater ill, is 
belly-lust, the error that doth lead the band of all the other 
ills—the thing that makes us turn down here from good. 

And I, for my own part, give thanks to God, that He 
hath cast it in my mind about the gnosis of the Good, that 


* That is, things not good. 
{+ Or animal ; that is the Cosmos as a single life or living creature. 
¢ Sci., the body. 
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it can never be It* should be in the world. For that the 
world is the “filled full ’t of bad, but God of Good, and 
Good of God. 

The fairest of things beautiful are round Its very 
essence; nay, they do even seem more pure and more with- 
out alloy, and it may even be they are themselves Its essences. 
For one may dare to say, Asclepius—if essence, sooth, He 
have—God’s essence is the Beautiful; the Beautiful is 
further also Good. There is no Good that can be got from 
objects in the world. For all the things that fall beneath 
the eye are image-things and pictures as it were; while 
those that do not meet [the eyearethe realities] . . .,f 
especially the [essence] of the Beautiful and Good. Just 
as the eye cannot see God, so can it not behold the Beautiful 
and Good. For that they are integral parts of God, wedded 
to Him alone, inseparate familiars, most beloved, with whom 
God is Himself in love, or they with God. 

5. If thou canst God conceive, thou shalt conceive the Beau- 
tiful and Good, transcending light, made lighter than the 
light by God. That Beauty is beyond compare, inimitate 
that Good, e’en as God is Himself. As then, thou dost 
conceive of God, conceive the Beautiful and Good. For 
they cannot be joined with aught of other things that live, 
since they can never be divorced from God. Seek’st thou 
for God, thou seekest for the Beautiful. One is the path 
that leadeth unto it—devotion with knowledge§ joined. 

6. And thus it is that they who do not know and do not 
tread devotion’s path, do dare to call man beautiful and 
good, though he have ne’er e’en in his visions seen a whit 
that’s Good, but is enwrapped with every kind of bad, and 
thinks the bad is good, and thus doth make unceasing use 
of it, and even feareth that it should be ta’en from him, so 
straining’ every nerve not only to preserve but even to 
increase it. 


* Sci., the Good. 

+ Lit., the plerdma or fullness. The world is the plerdma of evil, but God the 
plerdma of good. 

{ A lacuna unfortunately occurs here in the text. 


§ Lit., gnosis. 
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Such are the things that men call good and beautiful, 
Asclepius—things which we cannot flee or hate; for 
hardest thing of all is that we’ve need of them and cannot 
live without them. 


Tuat NauGHT oF THINGS THAT ARE DOTH PERISH, BUT MEN IN 


ERROR SPEAK OF THEIR CHANGES AS DESTRUCTIONS AND AS DEATHS 


3- 


it. 


Hermes the Thrice-greatest {to Tat] 


(HERMES.] Concerning soul and body, son, we now must 
speak ; first in what way the soul is deathless, and then what 
sort of thing is the activity in the composing and dissolving 
of a body. For there’s no death for aught of them; the 
thought [this] word conveys, is either void of fact, or 
[simply] by the knocking off a syllable what is called 
“death,” doth stand for “ deathless.’’** For death is of 
destruction, and nothing in the Cosmos is destroyed. For if 
the Cosmos is a second God, and an immortal life, + it cannot 
be that any part of this immortal life should die; all things 
in Cosmos are parts of Cosmos, and most of all is man, the 
rational life [therein]. 

For first of all, eternal and unborn in all reality is God 
the universals’ maker. Second is “after His image,” 
Cosmos, brought into being by Him, sustained and fed by 
Him, made deathless, as by his own Sire, living for aye, as 
ever free from death. Now that which ever-liveth, differs 
from the Eternal ; for Het hath not been brought to being 
by another, and even if He have been brought to being, He 
hath not been brought into being by Himself, but ever is 
brought into being. For the Eternal, in that it is eternal, 
is the all. The Father is Himself eternal of Himself, but 
Cosmos hath become eternal and immortal by the Father. 

And of the matter stored beneath it,§ the Father made 


* The text is obscure, and the translations without exception make nonsense of 
Some words seem to be missing. 


+ Living thing, ‘‘ animal.” 
t Sci., the Eternal. 
§ Sci., beneath the Cosmos, world-order or universe. 
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the body of the all, and packing it together made it spheri- 
cal, wrapping round it the life,* [a sphere] which is im- 
mortal in itself, and that doth make materiality eternal. 
But He, the Father, full filled with the ideas, did sow the 
lives+ into the sphere, and shut them in as in a cave, willing 
to order forth{ the life with every kind of living. So He 
with deathlessness enclosed the body of the whole, that 
matter might not wish to separate itself from body’s com- 
position, and so dissolve into its own [original] unorder. 
For matter, son, when it was yet incorporate, was in 
unorder. And it doth still retain down here this [nature of 
unorder] enveloping the rest of the small lives§—that 
increase and decrease which men call death. 

It is round earthly lives that this unorder doth exist. 
For that the bodies of the heavenly ones preserve one order 
allotted to them from the Father from the source of things; 
and by the restoration|| of each one [of them] this order is 
preserved indissolute.{i The “restoration” of bodies on the 
earth is[thus their] composition, whereas their dissolution 
restores them to those bodies which can never be dissolved, 
that is to say, which know no death. Privation, thus, of 
sense is brought about, not loss of bodies. 

Now the third life—Man, after the image of the Cosmos 
made, [but] having mind, after the Father’s will, beyond 
all earthly lives, not only doth have feeling with the second 
God, but also hath conception of the first; for of the one 
it’s sensible as of a body, while of the other it conceives as 
bodiless and the Good Mind.** 


* The text here seems to me to be very faulty; for woudv, woud, I read Cdov, 


@Ga. In such unintelligible phrases as att Td rowdy, and Td per avTov TroLov, 
the writer is evidently dealing with the Cosmos as the one life, the avtogwov, from 
which all other lives are derived; and if he did not write avrdCwov, he assuredly 
wrote Gov. He wrote sense and not the nonsense of the present text. 


+ Sci., the great lives or so-called heavenly ‘‘ bodies.”’ 
{ Or beautify 
§ As distinguished from the great lives or animals, the so-called heavenly 


** bodies.”’ 


|| Garoxaracracis, a term used of the cyclic return of stars to their origina 


positions. 


{ If we may be permitted to coin a neologism. 
** This term in all probability looks back to Zoroastrian tradition. 
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Tat. Doth then this life* not perish ? 
HerMeEs. Hush,son! and understand what God, what World,t 
what Life immortal [is], and what [is] life that perisheth. 
And understand the World’s by God and in God; but Man 
by World and in World. The centre and circumference and 
content{ of all things is God. 
G. R. S. MEAD. 


“ THE CONSTITUTION OF THE BAR 


THE above-named Transaction of the London Lodge has given 
rise to some adverse criticism, part of which is, I think, based on 
physical misconceptions. I purpose in this article to deal only 
with one such objection, reserving others perhaps for later 
treatment. 

On page 21 of this Transaction Mr. Sinnett, referring to the 
system of shells and compressed gases, says: ‘‘ If there were no 
surfaces of contact at the polar regions the compressed gases 
would rush out into the central shaft and speedily exhaust all 
their energies, whilst the shafts in question would as long as the 
tremendous process lasted be volcanoes of unimaginable violence.” 

This difficulty, suggested in the first instance by Mr. Sinnett, 
and afterwards accentuated by Mr. Wybergh (‘‘‘ Occult’ Geo- 
logy,” THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, February, 1904, p. 495) is one 
of those I consider based on a misconception. 

It can be demonstrated by a few calculations that the 
pressure of the gases in the internal recesses can be exceedingly 
great and still have no tendency to rush up the central polar 
shafts, even if the surfaces of the shells near the axis of rotation 
were not in actual contact. The pressure in these spaces would 
then find relief up the central column only if in excess of the atmos- 
pheric pressure not at the surface but at those depths in the column 
where it opened into each recess. The first of these interstitial spaces 


* That is Man, the third life. 
+ Sci., Cosmos. 
{ Or source, limit and composition. 
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might, for instance, open into the polar shaft at a point 800 
miles below the surface, and if the pressure of gases within it did 
not exceed the pressure of a column of air at this depth, then 
there would be no tendency for these gases to ascend to the 
surface. 

It is of interest, therefore, to ascertain what the pressure at 
this depth would be. The factors which determine its amount 
would be the value of gravity 800 miles below the surface, and 
the mean density of the column of air. If the earth were of 
uniform density throughout, the value of gravity at this depth 
would be about four-fifths that at the surface, but the internal 
shells are probably much denser than the one forming the earth’s 
surface, since the outer shell, as far as we know it, has a density 
of about 2°6 (the density of quartz), whilst the mean density of 
the earth is 5°5. Owing, therefore, to the higher density of the 
interior shells, the value of gravity 800 miles below the polar 
surface will be probably quite as great as, if not greater than, at 
the surface ; and we will assume this to be the case. 

If now the density of the air column increased with the 
pressure, according to Boyle’s law, the ordinary formula for the 
pressure at the above depth would give a value so enormous that 
to express it in pounds per square inch we should require a number 
seventy figures in length. But the increase of density in a gas 
only follows Boyle’s law within certain limits, and after it has 
been compressed to a density approaching that of the liquid state 
this law ceases to be applicable. We must therefore further 
assume a certain maximum density beyond which the air could 
not be compressed. For convenience of calculation we may take 
this as such that the average density of the air column would be 
that of water, although it would probably be greater than this. 
The problem then resolves itself into finding what would be the 
weight of a column of water one square inch in cross-section and 
800 miles in length. This would give a pressure at the opening 
into the first interstitial space of about 820 tons per square inch. 

It follows from this that the gases in the space between the 
outermost shell and the next beneath it could have a pressure of 
nearly one thousand tons per square inch, without any tendency 
to relieve itself up the central polar opening, even if the surfaces 
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between the shells were nowhere in actual contact. May not a 
pressure so enormous as this be sufficient for all requirements ? 

To give an idea of its magnitude let us compare it with a 
pressure with which we are familiar. 

It has been found by the experiments of Nobel that when 
gunpowder is exploded in a space where it cannot expand, it 
exerts a pressure of thirty-six to forty-four tons to the square inch ; 
so that the pressure in this interstitial space would be at least 
twenty times that exerted by exploding gunpowder, whilst the 
pressure in the more interior ones would be proportionately 
greater. The objection may be raised that if the pressure in the 
outermost cavity were not sufficient to cause an eruption of gases 
up the polar shaft, it would be likewise insufficient to produce a 
volcanic eruption in lower latitudes. 

But this does not necessarily follow. For if in lower lati- 
tudes the outermost shell were thinner and denser than near the 
poles, then an opening through the shell in these latitudes would 
offer less resistance to the outrush of the compressed gases, 
owing to the lower value of gravity at the bottom of the boring 
and the diminished depth of the perforation. Judging from the 
drawing in the Transaction these shells appear to be less in 
thickness towards the equatorial regions, so that one of the 
required conditions is probably satisfied. 

If the density of the gases in the spaces be less than that of 
the shells, then the density of the shells must increase towards 
the equator, otherwise gravity would diminish in lower latitudes 
more than it is observed to do; and since these gases largely con- 
sist of water vapour, the density of water at the ordinary tempera- 
ture and pressure is in all likelihood not exceeded. Hence the 
second of the above conditions is also in all probability fulfilled. 

In order to obtain definite ideas, we may illustrate the above 
by a concrete example. Suppose the outermost shell only 700 
miles thick at the equator instead of 800 miles as at the poles 
and the density of the shell at this part the same as the mean 
density of the earth, namely 5°5. If we made a boring through 
the shell at the equator and filled it with a column of air of the 
mean density of water as in the polar shafts, the downward pres- 
sure it would exert at the point where it entered the interstitial 
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space would be about 580 tons to the square inch. Now the 
pressure of the gases in this space could be 820 tons to the square 
inch without causing an eruption up the polar shafts, but if this 
pressure were also exerted at the equator it would give a balance 
of 820—580=250 tons for the purpose of earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions. The pressure of the internal gases, however, 
against the outer shell near the equator would be less than at 
the poles by about 100 tons, if the gases had the density of water, 
owing to their own weight, but this would still leave a balance 
of 150 tons to the square inch, and this would perhaps be ample 
for general requirements. 

In the above illustration it has been assumed that the erupt- 
ing forces would be opposed by a column of air, but in reality 
the opposing weight would be that of a column of the internal 
gases which may be conceived to have penetrated nearly to the 
earth’s surface before the eruption took place. Now we are told 
that these gases consist largely of steam, and the weight of a 
column of steam under equal conditions would be only nine- 
sixteenths that of air, or instead of 580 tons the opposing force 
would be only 330 tons, thus leaving a possible balance of 400 
tons per square inch for the produetion of seismic disturbances. 

Mr. Sinnett’s description of the earth’s internal constitution 
seems to give a possible key to some occult teaching as to periodi- 
cal cataclysms, the causes of which were previously very obscure. 
We are aware that tidal action on the earth’s surface causes 
irregular denudation of continents along the sea-coasts, such 
denudation being governed by the distribution of forces acting 
from outside the earth. Similarly these outside forces will cause 
tidal action in the fluids in the interstitial spaces between the 
different shells. These tides may in the same way bring about 
an irregular denudation of the shells, taking from one part and 
depositing in another. By this means resistance to pressure 
would be strengthened in certain localities and in others weakened. 
This would lead to the gradual shifting of continents by raising 
some portions of the earth’s surface and allowing others to sink. 

Whilst such changes acting alone need not bring about violent 
or sudden redistributions of land and sea, such as we are told 
occur periodically, they might very easily prepare the way for them. 
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The Egyptian priests told Solon that these periodical cata- 
clysms were caused by a change in the declination of the stars 
(Bohn’s Plato, vol. ii., p. 325), and this agrees with hints given 
in The Secret Doctrine. In every cycle of precession (a period of 
about twenty-six thousand years), the whole of the fixed stars. 
swing pendulum-like through an angle which is double the incli- 
nation of the equator to the ecliptic; so that at present they 
oscillate through about forty-five to fifty degrees of latitude. 

In one part of some of these cycles the star Vega is the polar 
star. According to the most recent determinations this star 
marks the direction in which the whole of the solar system is 
travelling in space; hence when Vega is the polar star the force 
driving our solar system along its path may be said to point 
directly down the polar shafts connecting the different interstitial 
spaces. 

We know little of the cosmic forces which produce the proper 
motion of our solar system and that of the stars; but if, when the 
above condition occurs, it should cause in some way at present 
unknown an increase of pressure along these polar openings, it 
could simultaneously increase the gaseous pressure in the interior 
cavities. 

Such a change would be both periodic and comparatively 
speaking sudden, and might therefore bring about those grand 
catastrophes on certain parts of the earth’s surface for which 
preparations had been previously made by the slow process of 
tidal denudation. The magnitude and locality of the disturbance 
would of course depend upon the character and amount of the 
internal changes. Every cycle of precession need not therefore 
cause a disturbance of continental importance, and hence these 
grand cataclysms may only occur after a series of such cycles. 

Moreover, it is said that the inclination of the poles to the 
ecliptic changes four degrees every precession period, so that for 
a series of such periods Vega would not become the polar star in 
any part of the cycle. These conditions appear to fit fairly well 
the requirements of occult teaching. 

The last time Vega was the polar star was about twelve 
thousand years ago, when we are told the final great catastrophe 
took place in Atlantis. G. E.\SUTeLirFe. 
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WHEN William Blake wrote the words: ‘‘ The world of imagina-. 
tion is the world of eternity. It is the divine bosom into which 
we shall all go after the death of the vegetated body. The world 
of imagination is infinite and eternal, whereas the world of genera- 
tion or vegetation is finite and temporal. There exist in that 
eternal world the eternal realities of everything which we see 
reflected in this vegetable glass of nature’—he wrote for an 
unheeding generation. But during the seventy odd years which 
have passed since he ceased from those labours which, uncon- 
sciously as well as consciously, were from beginning to end a 
fierce indictment against the age in which he lived, there has 
gradually arisen a body of artists who have taken heed of his. 
teaching, and who hold him as among the most profound minds 
of his own, or indeed of any, age. I think that those among us 
who have come to believe in the imagination, and who accept 
Blake as the Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness, can know, 
in our working lives, but little of that inner peace that passeth all 
understanding. It is because the present age, and it is so in 
England above all countries, possesses most qualities, saving the 
qualities that make for Art, that we who hold with Blake that 
the arts are sacred and partaking of Divine revelation, cannot but 
be at war with the things and the persons that are of most 
importance in the world about us. 

But though conviction may be smouldering in us like a 
newly-lighted ember, action may be far from our hands and from 
the words of our mouth. We are under a cloud, for though the 
fires of|an usurping faith have been extinguished, the smoke is yet 
with us to prevent our seeing clearly. Yet is it not merely a 
cowardice of the intellect that keeps us silent when we should be 


talking, and talking when we should be silent? The discerning 
5 
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may see how those who have spoken against their age at any 
time, unless indeed they have belonged to a lesser order and have 
been looked upon merely as a source of amused curiosity, have 
been cast out by that age as madmen, until the cloud should lift 
which was to show them for all time as sane men in a world of 
madness. Sometimes that cloud has lifted soon, sometimes it 
has not lifted till many a generation has withered, sometimes, 
for all we may know, it has lifted never. 

Everyone can tell us how indolent persons are ready to 
undertake any form of labour save that of their own calling, that 
which causes them the true effort. And so it is with the artists 
and dreamers, who, having found imagination real and the outer 
world a shadow, are afraid to cast away the world. Though 
certain of us may have become wise enough to resist following 
after a vain happiness, few indeed have strength to resist following 
aftera vain duty. We forget that those who uphold the order of 
the world, whether in morals or politics are many, but those who’ 
uphold the ancient order of Intellectual Beauty are few, or do 
not exist at all. I can seldom listen to any playing on the violin 
without hearing a voice which laments over the walls that we 
have built up around our hearts against the approach of Beauty. 
And I remember once, while hearing music in some time-worn 
cathedral, how I was haunted by a dim figure that wandered 
among the aisles, and that I knew to be the beauty of an older 
day which had been forgotten by every heart amid the excitement 
of lesser, ignoble destinies. 

Because we have gained so much in other directions perhaps, 
we have become timid and will trust anything rather than the inner 
voices which our hearts know to be true. It may be that we have 
put our trust in creeds, philosophies, the policy of the moment, 
the convictions of others, or the echo of a fear still clinging around 
us from some foolish discipline of our childhood, anything maybe ; 
for we will follow after this or that, be it of vanity or of reason, 
in our great fear of trusting to the guidance of our own hearts. 
Maeterlinck has pointed out the terror and uneasiness that arise 
in us when brought face to face with high and austere beauty. 
Some instinct, arising from we know not what, causes us to cling 
to any one thing, however small and unimportant, of which we 
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are certain, rather than risk the loss of it in the contemplation of 
the affairs of eternity. Banal though such a subject may have 
become, I would point out how we shrink, when conversing with 
one another, from touching upon those deep and hidden mysteries, 
whether of destiny or of affection, that lie between us, even though 
the converse be that of friend with friend, of lover with beloved. 
Whatsoever may come to us from the deeps, comes in some half- 
articulate cry wrung from us unawares. We will call up any 
trivial event, any foolish occurrence that happened yesterday or 
to-day, in order that it may cover our emotion, falling like dust 
upon the bright expectant surface wherein, perhaps, were we to 
look diligently, we might see one another’s souls as in a mirror. 
Of the things that move us most deeply we never speak. No 
matter what we may hide away, it is the same; whether it be 
that wistful and never-resting search after happiness which is the 
basis of our lives and of our loves, or whether some strange and 
lurking self-distrust which rises between us and the attaining of 
the heart’s desire, or the fear of change and old age, or whatever 
each one of us may know, or love, or dread most intimately. 

After all, we are but little more than images that reflect the 
influences and the circumstances of the life about us, like those 
blocks of cut-glass wherein one sees the spectrum of the sun’s rays. 
Some day, perhaps, a wise man may arise who will be able to tell 
our characters more by the deeds we do not do, the things we do 
not say, than by things done and said. Indeed in certain modern 
writers of the symbolist school, the structure is become so deli- 
cately wrought that we learn more from the silences, the evasions, 
than from the action of the drama and the movement of its 
personages. 

I sometimes find myself speculating whether, if any founder of 
a religious system were to obtain an absolute and intelligent follow- 
ing, a complete surrender of heart from the many, the collapse of 
public society would not be the result. All spiritual teaching is 
concerned with the breaking up of the world’s empires, that the 
mind may be loosened, as it were, in order that it may be the 
more readily saturated with the Divine light; for the immortal is 
for ever casting out the mortal life, and all religious enthusiasms 
are but the shifting of the balance. 
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This thought, in varying form, has meandered like a trodden 
pathway of doubt through the hearts of many visionaries in 
many places. It was for this reason that holy men retired to the 
wilderness for a while and came back once more to the world. 
But a mystic of the Middle Ages, Ruysbroeck I think, gave forth 
the word, when—troubled by a like doubt lest the world of action 
might not come to a standstill, were each to devote himself to 
the life of contemplation—he set his mind at rest by the thought 
that the band of dreamers must ever be a small minority among 
those who busy themselves over daily affairs, and he abandoned 
himself henceforth to his dreaming and to the breaking up of the 
forms of common life. 

It may be well for the peace of the world that dreamers 
are few. Perhaps it is a true instinct of preservation that causes 
us to shrink from immortal things and to hide away the sacred 
emotions of the heart. It is not in vain that Marlowe wrote: 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Or that Ford enchained the soul of disaster and beauty in the 
lines : 
A tale of lamentable things — 
Done long ago and ill done. 

For we know, as we could not have known save for the Elizabethan 
drama, and in a fuller sense than we could have known before the 
coming of the symbolist movement, that Beauty is the most 
dangerous of all things. 


iT. 


All this, it may seem, has little connection with the things I 
would fain dwell upon, but it is only by drawing more near to the 
subtle and unembodied essences hidden from sight, that one can 
understand clearly the outer and more direct forms that meet our 
eye under sun and cloud, or night and morning. For life, as the 
mystics know it, comes from within outward, or, if we prefer the 
terms, from above downwards. 

The things below are as the things above. 


A friend of mine, who is an artist and a visionary, was 
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telling me, only the other day, how her most important ideas 
came to her between half past seven and half past eight of a 
morning. It appears that she is called by a servant at half past 
seven and that she usually dozes for about an hour after that. It 
is then, pausing as she does between the waking and the sleeping 
states, that she remembers her dreams most readily, that she 
comes face to face with the most profound revelations of her 
artistic life. Of such a state of soul Porphyry wrote: ‘It is the 
same with this idea as with that of sleep, of which we speak up 
to a certain point in our waking state, but the knowledge and 
perception of which we can gain only by sleeping.” Or as Blake 
also wrote : 

O what land is the land of dreams ? 

What are its mountains and what are its streams ? 

Now the consequence is that my friend is usually not ready 
when the breakfast-gong sounds, and the remainder of the house- 
hold, I believe, think it rather a queer way for her to behave. 
But as she said tome: ‘‘ What is one to do? One cannot tell 
them these things.” It is the same elsewhere; the greater 
number of people about us cannot understand. Truly the time 
may not be far off when martyrs will arise as of old to testify to 
their faith. For the deeps do not change, howsoever the wind 
may ruffle the forms of the surface. I think that the Rose upon 
the Cross will remain as a profound symbol of the inner life so 
long as the fixed and the wandering stars give their light to the 
earth. 

I, too, at all times, have had many such experiences. When 
I stay with certain of my relatives, it is my custom to play on the 
piano at dusk shortly before the dinner hour. The fading colours 
of the room, the sudden rhythms and the vague forms of shadows, 
become, as it were, sign-posts pointing towards an undiscovered 
country. At times, I feel that, if I could travel along that road, 
I might see the face of all happiness reflected in the enchanted 
waters, and thereby enter into the land of heart’s desire. Many an 
evening, though, have I lost some delicate intuition of the spirit, 
some image the value of which might have become more than 
words can say, hurrying away to sit down to a long meal that 
was not really necessary, chained beneath the power of some 
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barren law of etiquette. I have never been able to convince my 
hostess that Chopin is more important than punctuality to a five- 
course dinner. I have missed opportunities when I might have 
understood those mysterious Preludes in a manner that may never 
come tomeagain. There isone image that I can recall above allthe 
rest. It was evoked by the slow movement of one of the sonatas. 
Dimly through dim veils, the mind was aware of a boat that 
passed slowly through the still canals of a moonlit city. The 
dark surface of the water was all but lost under the mass of 
heavy lotus blooms, and the boat was full of sleeping lovers. It 
may be that to have abandoned myself to the contemplation of 
that image might have led me to some shining treasure that 
would have disclosed the entrance to the magical land of the 
yearning of many a generation of poets and visionaries. Alas! I 
have sold my birthright for fear of ascolding lest the soup should 
grow cold! 

To the true dreamer, violent and rapid action, which is the 
ideal life of the unimaginative, is as much a matter for contempt 
as are the vague reveries and the apparently aimless imaginings 
of the dreamer to the man of action. But whereas the man of 
action, from his very nature, will express his contempt in some 
direct and simple form, the dreamer, whether from some half- 
understood but profound wisdom, or whether from an innate 
shrinking from duty, will give no expression to his contempt, but 
will acquiesce in silence to things with which he is in eternal 
antagonism. And yet deep down in the heart of every dreamer 
there burns a flame of bitter anger against the world, which few 
have recognised and of which fewer have spoken. Perhaps the 
formulated religion of the dreamer, which has sprung up only in 
quite modern times since its loss in the passing of an ancient order, 
will bring about many changes in the working of its miracles. I 
am not sure that the fire, which is to burn away the world, shall 
not be kindled from that flame, hidden deep in the hearts of those 
who are the outcasts hanging upon the Rood of Time. 

One of the most striking, but’least acknowledged, facts of the 
collective life of our day is the death of the artistic conscience. 
To war against such a condition of life artists should work 
without ceasing, each going about “‘like one upon a secret errand,’’ 
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and with the zeal of fanatics. It took a mind as strong in its 
conviction as that of Blake to give weight to a like protest, not 
only in such phrases as ‘‘ the tigers of wrath are wiser than the 
horses of instruction,” but in every work of his hand, in every 
deed of his life. And is not movement needed? For that which 
was the glory of a mere Athens or a mere Florence will not 
suffice in this year of grace to our vestry-governed and press- 
ridden cities. The guardianship of the arts is become the 
business of a few individual minds at variance with the chilling 
disapproval and half-hearted tastes of the multitude. 

A work of art, be it remembered, is to be judged, not so 
much by the skill it displays, as by the artistic intention which 
gave rise toit. It wasa deep intuition of Fiona Macleod’s, when she 
said (I must quote from memory) : ‘‘ When I would test the value 
of a book, I do not consider how much skill there may be in the 
writing of it, nor even what may be its subject; I think from how 
deep a life may it have arisen.” That being so, how much of our 
present currency will hold its value for coming generations? To 
stroll through the Vernon Gallery of our National collection is 
to meditate upon the ruins of time; and in literature, the Vernon 
Gallery is even more extensive, the haven of salvation more 
limited. It is difficult to forget that the institution, which by 
the popular mind is looked upon as our national chamber of the 
plastic arts, has belittled and rejected the two most significant 
artists of modern times. Need I say that I refer to its treatment 
of Mr. Whistler and M. Rodin? Our ways of taste are often 
dark andinexplicable. Ina country village, the home of a painter 
who is very popular indeed, a curious paradox is to be observed. 
It is strange that an artist, who from the nature of his profession 
takes upon himself the creed of beautifying the things about him, 
should have erected a number of buildings of debased form and 
wrought out of galvanised iron; these are let out to other artists 
at low rents, and it may be said, beyond all controversy, that 
these buildings are an eyesore to the neighbourhood. Is it not 
logical to suppose that the artist in question, who is very far from 
being without visible means of support, would have erected, not 
“things uncomely and broken,’’ but simple, desirable, and 
soundly-constructed buildings, such as Morris has described in 
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News from Nowhere? But the most generally popular of living 
politicians has recently affirmed in a public speech that: ‘‘If art 
and civilisation are found to be incompatible, art must go to the 
wall.’’ O my prophetic soul! 

The wise man in us wonders how it will be when the taste 
of our time shall have become obsolete, as become obsolete it 
must; and how few of our idols will not be fallen and spoiled in 
the dust. It is only by casting out all but the essential, by giving 
up our art to the pure and elemental passions that have remained 
changeless through all change, by clinging, as it were, to the great 
hewn pillars that rise from the unfathomed deeps rather than to 
trust ourselves to any floating spar, that our art may escape from 
the falling of the dust, from time and change. Has not a modern 
philosopher written: ‘‘A work grows old in exact proportion to 
its anti-mysticism ”” ? Andthe East is never tired of the repetition 
of the divine monosyllable ‘‘Om,” in the right apprehending of 
which is contained the meaning of all mystery. 


CECIL FRENCH. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


REJUVENESCENCE IN NATURE 


SECRET analogies tie together the remotest regions of Nature.—EMERSON. 


L’UNIVERS, pour qui saurait l’embrasser d’un seul point de vue, ne serait, s’il 
est permis de le dire, qu’un fait unique et une grande verité.—D’ALEMBERT. 


THE beauty and attractiveness of external Nature is largely due to 
the fact that she is constructed, both in the mass and in detail, 
not of monotonous and awkward rectilinear shapes, but, as our 
artists will tell us, everywhere of rounded contours and of gentle, 
harmonious curves. And more and more clearly are we coming to 
see that the development of Nature, both in her physical and non- 
physical realms, proceeds, according to the great law of Evolu- 
tion, not by the path of a monotonous, unvaried, straight line, but 
rather along a spiral course, the loops of this spiral representing 
the various cycles, each continuous with that above and below it, 
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which correspond to the stages or rhythmic periods of evolution, 
each being the product of the preceding and the progenitor of 
the succeeding cycle. A straight line is merely the extension of a 
point, stretching through but a single dimension of space, imply- 
ing thereby for the evolving life a minimum of experience. A 
zigzag is likewise an imperfectly marked out course, traversing as 
it does our two space-dimensions. But the spiral, including in its 
path all three dimensions of space, can be the only one fitted for 
the evolutionary impulse to follow.* For it is this constant 
progressive motion through all three dimensions of space which 
can alone afford to the evolving life that variety and ultimate 
perfection of experience which it needs. 

Let us take a twining plant as our model, and endeavour with 
it to illustrate what this spiral line of evolution really implies. 

It will be observed that, for the life progressing along its 
course, there will be involved in every loop of the spiral two 
distinct phases of existence: the one represented by that half of 
the loop} or cycle of the twining stem nearest gfbe spectator, and 
the other by that half farthest away and behind the support of 
the climbing stem. This implies for the evolving life travelling 
along that spiral (symbol for us of the evolutionary path) a 
perennial change, a perpetual variety of experience ; and not only 
that, but it is clear that these two phases of existence will be 
directly equal and opposite to each other, corresponding to the 
two portions of the stem on opposite sides of the support, and 
may be termed positive and negative, active and passive, subjective 
and objective, day and night, etc. These two phases of life not 
only continually alternate with each other, but, and this is the 
main point to remember, are repeated at ever higher and higher 
levels, represented by the growth of the twining plant. 

The great principle of vejuvenescence, universally operative 
throughout Nature, is merely the expression, actual and so often 
distinctly visible, of the method of evolution explained above. 


* It would seem that the truest symbol in this connection is the double spiral or 
caduceus, consisting of the two serpents intertwined, representing the dual or spirit- 
matter constitution of the universe. But the single spiral will sufficiently serve our 
purpose in what follows. 


+ Or an entive loop in the (really) double spiral of Dyne’s Fig. 1; THEOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW, July, 1903. 
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Remembering that, as Theosophical students, we are ever regarding 
Nature from the standpoint of Life as well as from that of Form, 
just as the scientist views it from the double standpoint of Energy 
and Mass, the idea of “rejuvenescence” may be defined as 
follows: the alternate cyclic succession, constantly repeated, of 
two opposite and complementary types of existence: the one 
being active, objective, and representing the period of principal 
development, and the other subjective, assimilative, and represent- 
ing the period of comparative rest and of preparation for the 
next succeeding life of action. After these two phases of existence 
have been traversed the Life or Soul becomes rvejuvenised, 1.c., 
reborn into the self-same (as regards quality) sphere of active exis- 
tence, although at a higher level than that at which it previously 
started, and where it repeats experiences of a similar character to 
those which it erstwhile received, just as the climbing plant 
repeats its cyclic twist round the support again and again at ever 
higher levels. It is by this slow, age-long, yet withal sure and 
thorough method that Nature works; by means of this inevitable 
repeating process of hers, not a grain of experience may be missed 
in the long journey of the advancing Life. As Prof. Alex. Braun* 
says: 

“The manner and way in which the internal and immaterial 
nature of life manifests itself more particularly in the Phenomenon 
of Rejuvenescence, we may call, in the true sense of the word, a 
reminding (Erinnerung), being the exertion of a power which, in 
opposition to the outward revelation and superannuation of life in 
appearance, grasps anew the zdeal (innere) destination and turns it 
outward with new force, in order to carry it over every one- 
sidedness or imperfection in the external representation, to 
repeated and more and more refined complication of the original 
vital purpose.” 

Having thus briefly explained the principle of Rejuvenescence 
let us proceed to give some illustrations of the same from Nature. 

There exists in most stagnant pools a certain green alga 
called Gidogoniwm, which in its vegetative, actively growing con- 
dition of life consists of a simple filament or row of cells 
continually growing in length. But at a certain season of the 


* Die Verjiingung der Natur (Henfrey’s translation). 
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year the protoplasmic contents of single, individual cells round 
themselves off, ooze out of the cell, and having acquired a spherical 
shape and developed a fringe of cilia, or motile hairs, at one side 
begin to swim actively about as a zoospore for some considerable 
time. This zoospore eventually settles down at the bottom of the 
pond, sprouts, and developes into a new filament of cells. Thus 
we see that the filament, instead of developing infinitely onward 
in length by the usual methods of vegetative reproduction, sooner 
or later brings this latter to a climax, upon which there is inter- 
calated the zoospore-stage, where growth, as such, is stationary, 
and which may be regarded as, what, indeed, it actually is, a 
condition of rest and recuperative preparation for the next suc- 
ceeding vegetative, filamentous period. This rhythmic mode of 
existence appears to be necessary for the plant, and this perpetual 
rejuvenescence through the agency of zoospore-formation the 
fundamental law of its being. 

Our second example will be taken from the actually-observed, 
individual development of the stem of a typical plant. At the 
apex of the stem (Fig. 1) there is 
a neutval region consisting of a 
single tetrahedral cell, which 
by division cuts off successively 
from each of its surfaces, and 
along an ascending spiral line, 
the segments which go to 


Teves opalion build up the tissues of the stem 
2, realcel/ o slem : 

a rae Be plier and the leaves. In the diagram 

ie Saad Srrangement the segments are numbered ac- 
Fic. 1 cording to the order in which 


they are cut off from the central apical cell. After each active 
formation of a segment there is, as it were, a relapse into 
the temporarily quiescent condition of the neutral apical cell, 
before this latter repeats the process of activity by cutting off the 
next segment at a slightly higher point on the spiral line of the 
stems. 

There is a theory held by a minority of botanists to-day, 
though more widely prevalent in the past, with regard to the real 
morphological nature and essential structure of the stem of the 
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plant, known as the “ phyton-theory.” I regard it myself (on 
quite other grounds than those connected with the ideas under 
discussion) as the only true theory extant. It regards any given 
stem or trunk as a secondary modification of a primitive ideal 
structure, which consisted not of a straight axis with an indepen- 
dent individuality of its own on which the leaves are borne as 
subordinate, lateral appendages, but as a congeries of in- 
dividualities, the ‘‘ phytons,” each consisting of a leaf along with 
its basal portion, this latter constituting a segment of the stem. 
These are arranged spirally one above the other. 

Each period of growth terminates in a leaf, the leaves, there- 
fore, being structures primitively terminal to the main axis of the 
plant. There obtains a continuous rejuvenescence of growth by 
means of the successive sprouting of new phytons, each from the 
base of the one preceding it (Figs. 2 and 3); and this takes place 


Typreal Stem 


Fie. 2 


Fic. 3 


along a spiral line. This primitive structure becomes in the later 
life of the plant utterly obscured, but remains particularly obvious 
in the structure and development of the embryo of the Mono- 
cotyledons. Thus, by a cyclic process of evolution, whose path lies 
along a spiral line and whose method is rejuvenescence, the highly 
complex higher grade of individuality represented by the entire 
plant itself is built up of great numbers of smaller individualities 
of a very much simpler type. 
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This same sympodial method of growth, as it is called, occurs 
as the common mode of stem-bvanching in many plants. Take 
the common Solomon’s Seal, whose subterranean rhizome or 
thickened stem each year tevminates its growth in an ordinary 
aérial flowering and fruiting shoot representing the fruitage of 
the previous spring and summer activity. That cycle is com- 
pletely ended and the leafy fruiting shoot dies away. But next 
year a new Jateral shoot is started below ground at the base of the 
aérial stem which, in its turn, after a period of active, vegetative 
growth, rises above ground, flowers, and reaches the term of 
fruitage and comparative quiescence (Fig. 4). The cyclic path of 
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perpetual rejuvenescence of the life-activities, each cycle exhibiting 
the dual (positive and negative) phases of life, is here abundantly 
manifest ; but the spiral line of development has become com- 
pletely obscured owing to a secondary adaptation resulting in the 
horizontal direction of growth of the stem. So throughout the 
vegetable world we find the primary structure, governed by these 
basic principles of Nature, so often hidden by the supervention of 
these secondary adaptations to the economic necessities of the plant. 

An identical type of branching obtains in the cymose in- 
florescences of very many plants, such as the Forget-me-not, 
Saxifrage, Stonecrop, etc.; each such entire inflorescence is com- 
posed of many units, each unit containing within itself a complete 
cycle of growth, this being always delimited and defined by the 
terminal flower. The alternating, cyclic growth by means of 
rejuvenescence is here particularly evident, for each new shoot is 
not a continuation in a straight line of the one preceding it, but, 
at a point some distance back, makes a fresh start on its own 
account till it eventually overtops its predecessor, and so on to the 
apex of the inflorescence, each flower-bearing branch rising 
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higher than the last ; here, as also in every stem (according to the 
phyton-theory), and well shewn in the Solomon’s Seal, we see a 
somewhat peculiar exhibition of the principle of the backward yet 
upward swing of the spiral. It is the helicoid type of inflorescence 
which especially well shews the spiral form of the whole (Figs. 5 
and 6). 


Seorproid 
Fic. 5 


Further, in every plant as a whole are two well-marked 
stages of life: the earlier vegetative stage during which the stem 
and leaves are formed, and the later reproductive stage when the 
flower and fruit are developed. In the former is displayed the 
outgoing energy of the plant resulting in growth; it is the objective 
stage. In the latter growth is suspended and there occurs, on the 
contrary, a contraction, an indrawing of the energies, an aggrega- 
tion or assimilation of the material necessary for reproduction ; 
every flower is, in fact, a highly contracted and arrested shoot; in 
brief, it represents a preparation by means of this appropriation of 
potential energy for a new cycle of existence next season. 

Again, in the life-history of any twig of a tree there are two 
well-marked periods of growth: firstly, an active, vegetative 
period during which the sap flows vigorously and large green 
leaves are formed and the twig elongates and increases in 
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diameter; and secondly, the resting, dormant period of the 
winter’s bud, when growth of the twig ceases, and the green leaves 
are represented by small, discoloured, stationary, scale-leaves. 
This bud is the product of the preceding season’s activities, and it 
contains im potentid during the winter that which is to burst forth 
into a fresh cycle of active growth on the return of spring. 


W. C. WoRSDELL. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


FROM MANY LANDS 


Unper this heading we shall henceforth print any interesting notices 
that are sent to us respecting the progress and the work of the 
Theosophical Society, and we should be glad of any notes on the 

spread of theosophical ideas, t.e., of the progress of the vast Theo- 
 sophical Movement which is now changing the face of the intellectual 
world.—Eps. T.R. 


AMERICAN SECTION 


Nowhere else in the world, perhaps, are so many currents visible 
as here, all more or less springing from the theosophical source. 
And in no other country, probably, are to be found so many signs of 
the advancing organisation of the human body, shewn in the extension 
of the sensibility of the senses to vibrations from higher etheric 
and astral regions. The highly strung, nervous organisation of the 
American body, especially in the West of America, and the tension of 
the atmosphere, contribute to this evolution, and Theosophy finds 
itself surrounded by an exceptional number of sensitives. Hence its 
work does not lie so much in the logical demonstration of the reason- 
ableness of the subtler planes, as in the explanation of generally 
accepted facts connected with them, the guiding of evolving capacities, 
and the warning against their misuse and their prostitution to unworthy 
ends. 

The chief lecturing and teaching work during the year has been 
carried on by Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, whose tireless exertions have 
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borne fruit in every part of the States. Wherever he has gone he has 
brought light and cheer, and has left behind him increased devotion to 
the great work. Others have also laboured well within smaller fields, 
and the Section is growing in strength and solidity, as well as in 
public attention and respect. 


British SECTION 


The winter’s work, now over, has been carried on with an energy 
and a many-sidedness exceeding any hitherto shewn. Lodge lectures 
for students, popular lectures for the general public, classes, discus- 
sions, etc., have been held week by week in the Headquarters in 
Albemarle Street, London. In addition to these, two valuable courses. 
of lectures on “‘ Mystic Hellas” and the ‘* Mithraic Mysteries” have 
been given by Mr. Mead, who, with Mr. Keightley, has borne the 
burden and heat of the day in the Lodge lectures. These have also 
helped in the conversational meetings, in which Mrs. Sharpe, Mrs. 
Hooper, Miss Ward, Mr. Faulding and Mr. Sinnett have also 
worked. The London, Northern, and South-Western Federations 
do good work each in its own district, and the result of the many 
efforts is shewn in the growing acceptance of theosophical ideas in 
general literature, both grave and gay. The Vdhan has somewhat 
changed its character of late, notes on matters of — 
interest trenching largely on the ‘‘ Enquirer.” 


DutcH SECTION 


Holland, as a small country surrounded by large ones, holds a 
special position in regard to the Theosophical Movement; it belongs 
more or less to each surrounding country. The people have to learn 
the languages and customs of these different countries, and to mix 
with the inhabitants thereof. All the standard works on Theosophy 
have to be translated from the English language into Dutch, and 
every member wishes to learn English in order to read the books in 
their original language. 

At present there are some eight hundred members in the Dutch 
Section, of whom about one hundred live in Java and other parts of 
the Dutch possessions in the East. The number on the books is 
about 950, but we have lost about 150 by resignation, death, or 
removal to other Sections. There are fourteen Lodges, of which there 
are four in the Dutch East Indies—at Buitenzorg, Surabaya, 
Djokjokarta, and Samarang. 
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The centre of activity in Holland is at the Dutch headquarters, 
Amsteldijk 76, Amsterdam, where several of the chief workers live. 
At Amsteldijk 79 we have the Dutch Theosophical Publishing 
Society, and at Amsteldijk 80 there are the Library, the General 
Secretary’s office, and other rooms belonging to the Section. Our 
chief way of working is through the literature sold, and that 
accessible to the public in the libraries of the Lodges; further, 
through the lectures held weekly in almost every Lodge, and last, 
but not least, through the study classes which are held nearly every 
evening in most of the Lodges, notably in both Lodges at Amsterdam 
and in those at Haarlem, the Hague and Rotterdam. 

Another way through which theosophical ideas are spread in 
Holland is through the newspapers, which are generally favourably 
disposed towards the movement. One of the leading papers, the 
Telegvaph, is always willing to take a report of any public meeting 
there may be. In general it can be said that Theosophy is com- 
mencing to be understood better than it was, and that it is taken up 
by many in a friendly spirit as tending to be a power for good. 

The Free Church in Amsterdam generally puts its building at 
our disposal free of charge if Mrs. Besant speaks; and for the coming 
Congress of the European Sections to be held at Amsterdam on the 
1gth, 20th, and 2rst of June, this building has again been placed at 
our disposal for two public lectures on Theosophy, to be given by 
Mrs. Besant and by Dr. J. J. Hallo. 

The monthly Theosophical paper, Theosophia, is adding continually 
to its subscription list ; there are as many readers outside the Society 
in Holland as there are members who take it. 

Lately more people are joining the movement in Holland who 
belong to the Christian churches. The Christian Cveed, by Mr. 
Leadbeater, has been translated into Dutch, and a good many 
copies are sold to outsiders. When Esoteric Christianity, which has 
been translated and is now in the Press, comes out, the people who 
still mix up Theosophy with Buddhism exclusively will see that 
instead of being antagonistic to Christianity, it throws light on that 
religion as it does on others, and one of our great theologians will not 
again state, as he did some months ago, that Christianity was attacked 
by Theosophy. Nor will ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church 
warn their flocks against Theosophy as being dangerous. 

On the whole, theosophical ideas are spreading in Holland, as is 


visible in general literature, for everywhere you see theosophical 
6 
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terms, and subjects are written about which, although under another 
name, are decidedly theosophical. The time when Theosophy could 
be laughed down or sneered at is passed in Holland, and whether 
people agree or not with the movement, it is gradually acknowledged 
that it is a movement to be taken account of, a movement that is 
growing day by day, and makes itself felt amongst all conditions of 
people and all forms of religion. 


FRENCH SECTION 


For some years signs have been visible in France that a period 
of reaction had set in against the triumphant materialism left behind 
it by the Empire. It set in at the very heart of science, with medical 
experiments and endeavours to extend the boundaries of the known; 
it grew in strength from the palpable decay of literature and art under 
the breath of an all-polluting sensuality ; it is now definitely influ- 
encing the minds of the youth of France, and the current is setting 
towards mysticism and idealism. Here, as everywhere, is seen the 
strong influence of the Lords of Wisdom, who are inspiring men’s 
minds with a longing for the real and the permanent, and the outer 
ripples on the surface of thought tell of a hidden source, of the 
presence of Theosophy as a living spring, pouring forth the waters of 
life. The headquarters of the Society are a real centre of life for 
Paris, and the fathers of Theosophy in France, M. le Commandant 
Courmes and Dr. Pascal, are there as an example to the youngers. 
The untiring devotion of the Blech family has given the cohesive force 
necessary to the Paris Lodge, and the future is bright with promise. 
The true spirit of brotherhood that rules there, the warm geniality of 
the welcome extended to every visitor, make the headquarters a real 
home for all Theosophists. 


GERMAN SECTION 


In Germany the inflow of spiritual life through the Society has 
become a necessity. The idealism that was represented in the first 
half of the nineteenth century by the great philosophers Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and that had been nourished by the 
religio-philosophical studies of Schlegel, Gérres, and others, was 
almost pushed into the background in the second half of the century. 
In the minds of the scientific and of the majority of the cultured, 
naturalism, or simple intellectuality, took its place. Jacob Boehme 
and Angelus Silesius, highly valued during the first half of the cen- 
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tury, were forgotten. The theosophical movement in Germany has, 
as its mission, the renewal of the spiritual life of the people. Owing 
to the facts above mentioned, many difficulties were experienced 1n its 
early days, and the noble efforts made in ’80 and ’go failed of success. 
In 1902 was formed the German Section, with Dr. Rudolf Steiner as 
General Secretary, a man prepared asa channel for a truly spiritual 
efflux by twenty years’ study of Goethe’s esoteric teaching, and by his 
efforts to revive German idealism in his various books, notably his 
Philosophy of Freedom, published in 1892. He has now entirely devoted 
his life to this aim. From Berlin, where he works in collaboration 
with Miss von Sivers, the Theosophical Movement is spreading over 
Germany slowly but surely. Theosophical lectures in Berlinattract ever 
increasing audiences. In Weimar, the town of Goethe and Schiller, 
where Mrs. Helene Liibke displays a beneficent activity, Dr. Steiner 
has given a series of Theosophical lectures. During the last winter 
he has also given similar courses in other German towns, in Hamburg, 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, Stuttgart, Minchen, Lugano, Niirnberg, Han- 
over. In all these towns Theosophical Lodges are already founded. In 
Leipzig, Herr Richard Bresch has worked hard for the spreading of 
theosophical ideas. In Hamburg and Cologne energetic work is 
done by Herr Bernhard Hubo and Fraulein Matilde Scholl. In the 
South of Germany the Theosophical Movement shows hopeful pro- 
gress, and in Switzerland (Lugano) good results are obtained by Herr 
Gunter Wagner’s quiet activity. Theosophical ideas find a medium 
or propaganda in the magazine Lucifey-Guosis, edited by Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner, where the necessity of spiritual life is insisted upon as well as 
the harmony between theosophica] views and modern science. The 
essays of Herr Ludwig Deinhard help for the spreading of occultism ; 
those of Dr. Steiner for the knowledge of Mysticism, Philosophy and 
Esotericism. Der Vdhan, edited by Herr Richard Bresch, busies 
itself with Theosophy and the Theosophical Movement in a more 
special way. A new book by Dr. Steiner under the title of Theosophy, 
an Intvoduction to a Supersensual Knowledge of the World and the Destiny 
of Man, will soon appear. Well-directed and energetic activity wil 
certainly do much in Germany in the coming time for a deepening and 
expanding of spiritual life. 


INDIAN SECTION 


The progress made by this Section during the past few years 
under the guidance of its General Secretary, Babu Upendranath 
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Basu, has been remarkable both in numbers and in energy. In order 
to organise the work over the immense area occupied, three Federa- 
tions have been created, and others are projected. Much of the 
activity of the Section is seen in the educational field, and in addition 
to the chief outcome thereof in the Central Hindu College, there are 
springing up all over the country local examinations in religious sub- 
jects, attracting large numbers of students. The movement for girls’ 
education is taking shape, and several schools are at work; the 
Central Hindu Girls’ School in Benares is now in course of erection. 
With the heat of the summer, all active work becomes impossible, 
but during it plans are matured, to be put into practice in the cooler 
months, 


ITALIAN SECTION 


The Italian Convention, lately held in Florence, is the best testi- 
mony to the growing strength of theosophical thought in Italy. It 
throbbed with life and enthusiasm, and was harmonious throughout. 
A great revival of interest in the mystic and philosophical sides of 
Italian literature is beginning, and the land in which Pythagoras lived 
and taught is preparing itself to lend its strength to the movement 
which embodies his traditions and his spirit. The directing and 
energising life in the movement comes through Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, 
whose whole-hearted devotion inspires others to emulation. La 
Nuova Parola, a magazine devoted to the Theosophical Movement, 
though not identified with the Theosophical Society, is spreading 
the light among the more thoughtful class, and finds a welcome 
in many a home. Mrs. Annie Besant was warmly welcomed by 
the Lodges in Rome, Florence and Genoa, which she visited on 
her passage through Italy. 


SCANDINAVIAN SECTION 


For some years comparatively little progress has been made in 
the Scandinavian Section, and it has stood a little apart from the 
European movement in general. But a visit paid to it last year by 
the Countess Wachtmeister brought it renewed life, and inspired it 
with her own bright, unfailing courage. During the year which 
closed in May seven new Lodges have been added to the Section, and 
ninety new members have come in since January Ist, 1904. There is 
every prospect of good progress before the Section, and the autumn 
work is to be opened this year by a visit from Mrs. Annie Besant 
in September. 
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ANTHROPOGENESIS 


The Pedigree of Man: Four Lectures delivered at the Twenty-eighth 
Anniversary Meeting of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, 
December, 1903. By Annie Besant. (Benares and London: 
The Theosophical Publishing Society; 1904. Price 2s. net.) 


Tue proofs of our inexhaustible colleague’s last Adyar Lectures are 
before us, pulled on a paper strongly reminiscent of the Orient ; indeed 
the bunch of light-brown pages might at a distance be taken for a 
bundle of papyrus rolls. Some months ago, referring to these lectures, 
we wrote that Mrs. Besant was going “to tackle the Pitris,’’ and 
that ‘“‘the news was good hearing.” Our colleague has faithfully kept 
her promise, and has manfully tackled many an illusive hint in The 
Secret Doctrine, which usually flashes past the notice of even the most 
attentive reader too rapidly to seize. Mrs. Besant has captured a 
number of these hints, and held them, like the ancients held Proteus, 
till they have given up their proper forms. At any rate, it certainly 
reads like it; where there was darkness or at best dim shadows 
dancing on an illusive background, there is now an orderly scheme of 
hosts and hierarchies, and progenitors, and builders, and prajapatis, 
and pitris, and all that complex and complexity of countless lives 
that go, direct or indirect, tomake a man. 

No subject in all the many pages of The Secvet Doctvine is to our 
mind more puzzling than the planetary-chain idea, with all its phases 
of globes and rounds, life-waves and kingdoms, races and sub-races ; 
and what is comforting in Mrs. Besant’s lectures is to find that a 
number of points which had proved not only stumbling-blocks but 
impassable barriers, even to the most determined normal perseverance, 
are now shown to be solvable only by the light of fresh data derived 
by extra-normal means. It is always a comfort to find that one has 
not been so fearfully thick-headed after all, and that the problem was 
really unsolvable with the data given. 

All this refers to details; but when we say “details” we mean 
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simply subordinate data only as compared with the more than 
stupendous and mind-baffling sweep of evolution, with its countless 
energies and infinite progressions, which the genius that inspired the 
writer of the greatest of all modern theosophical books brings home 
to the imagination of even the most unimpressionable reader. By 
“details”’ we do not, of course, mean anything that modern science 
or history would call by this name; indeed, the chiefest difficulty of 
all is to grasp in any realising way the gigantic periods claimed not 
only for the evolution of the globe and of humanity, but for the races 
and sub-races. And here even Mrs. Besant confesses her uncertainty ; 
she takes the data-:of The Secret Doctrine and of The Story of Atlantis, but 
admits her inability to control these zonian ages. What, for instance, 
can we think of the statement that the first sub-race of the fifth root-race 
began not less than 850,000 years ago; that the present Indo-Aryans 
not only go back to far distant forbears of the same stock all these many 
many thousand years, but that the differentiated sub-race itself crossed 
the Himalayas these unrealisable 850,000 years ago? No normal 
science and no objective research can hope, for many a year to come, 
to control more than a hundredth part of this as yet unthinkable time 
and space, whichis yet a comparatively baby-period inthe whole world’s 
history, according to this view of things, which pushes back the first 
beginnings to some 2,000,000,000 years. Whether or not “ noughts” 
are often “blinds ” in ‘‘ occultism,” as H. P. B. once remarked, we do not 
presume to say; all we know is that no normal intellect and industry 
can at present control these things; we normal folk can only admit 
the consistency of the scheme in its general outline, can only stand 
amazed before the spectacle of such stupendous sweeps of growth and 
decay in the world’s fortunes; can only further, we may add, record 
our own experience, that every time the more precise details are given, 
the imagination, which has been soaring into heaven, striving to grasp 
immensities of space and time’and elemental forces, the faintest breath 
of which would wreck the present world, is brusquely brought again 
to the small earth, and with such swiftness that it seems almost lost 
in the wide bosom of the ‘ millions of years” of its extended past. 
But we must remember that, as we were once told, precise 
numbers are not as yet given; the main thing is to get some intuition 
of the stupendous complexity of the world process on our planet. 
There is an order in the scheme of things, there is a cosmos in the 
chaos; the beautiful and true are ever there, hidden though they be 
in cataclysms and abysmal slime, and spirting fire-floods; all, all 
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is very good, so the old story says, for Him who made it all, and 
therefore should be too for us whom He has made to contemplate it. 
It is after this order that Mrs. Besant has been striving in her 
lectures, endeavouring to show forth a little more of it upon the screen 
of chaos that still remains, though more in our own minds than in the 
book of nature herself. In conclusion it may be said that the 
anthropogenesis of the ‘‘ Stanzas of Dzyan ” is more titanic than the 
cosmogenesis of all other known systems. An over-weening piece of 
boasting, you willsay? No, a solemn fact. 
as RY Seon: 


‘“VAHAN”’ SIFTINGS 


Extracts from the Vadhan—including Answers by Annie Besant, A. 
P. Sinnett, G. R. S. Mead, C. W. Leadbeater, Bertram 
Keightley, Dr. A. A. Wells, and others. Edited by Sarah 
Corbett. (London: The Theosophical Publishing Society ; 
161, New Bond Street, W. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


WE are glad to see that the Answers of the Vahan—at any rate the 
major part of them—have been rescued from the oblivion of the 
twelve years of back numbers and brought together into a handy and 
useful volume, classified under well-chosen headings, and furnished 
with an excellent index due to the care and industry of our colleague 
Mrs. Corbett. This large collection, of nearly 800 pages, is printed on 
thin paper, so that it is, as we have already said, not only handy, but low 
priced. If we were not ourselves a contributor to its pages we should 
say that it was one of the most useful books of reference in our Theo- 
sophical library, of special value to lecturers and answerers of ques- 
tions. We can aver this at any rate as far as the answers of our 
colleagues are concerned; as for ourselves we have re-read with 
interest what we had long forgotten we had ever written, and have 
learned some valuable lessons in putting ourselves back into our 
former positions with regard to many a point of great importance for 
students of Theosophy. Indeed it is by no means improbable that 
some of our earlier answers may prove of greater interest to most 
readers than some of our later replies, and such in every probability 
is also the case with a number of the answers of our colleagues. So 
that the reproduction of less mature views is not in itself to be neces- 
sarily deplored ; the answers were the best any of us could give at the 
time, and their repetition may help others who are now looking at these 
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problems from a similar point of view, as much as their formulation 
helped ourselves years ago. 

But for the student of human affairs and the observer of history 
the most gratifying fact, in the whole of the complex phenomena pre- 
sented by this collection of answers to every variety of question of 
theosophical interest, is the manifest sign of growth in knowledge of 
detail and breadth of view. There is no crystallisation, no handing 
on of a ‘‘ faith once delivered to the saints’’; but growth and de- 
velopment. Theosophy has evidently lived and lives in the hearts and 
minds of the contributors to the Vdhan, and that is a sign of health, 
and [an earnest of good things to come. To our mind the Answers 
are the most important part of the Vahan ; it may be interesting to 
hear that Mr. Jones lectured on Parabrahman, and Mrs. Smith on 
Plasmon, but it is far more interesting to have before us the main gist 
of their views embodied in the ‘“ Enquirer,” if such problems are up 
for discussion and they have anything of importance to add to the 
common fund. 


G. Ri S. Mi 
ASTRAL SKELETONS 


The Scroll of the Disembodied Man. Written down by Mabel 
Collins and Helen Bourchier. (London: J. M. Watkins, 
21, Cecil Court, S. Martin’s Lane.) 


In Broad Views for May, M. C. gives an interesting account of the 
way in which she wrote down that gem of true occultism, Light on the 
Path. She adds to this an account of the obtaining of the present 
work, which is not, however, in the same world of thought as the 
former treatise. She states that the “scroll” has been lying in ‘‘a 
certain chapel which opens out of the ‘ Hall of Learning,’”” and which 
has in it an altar and a large crucifix. Seven people—some on the 
physical, some on the “ethereal plane”’—were concerned in the 
reading and transcribing of the MS. Death, according to this MS. 
is either ‘‘ the step into the higher life or the descent into an abyss of 
shame and horror”; thus runs the opening sentence. Heaven and 
hell are thus re-instated, with all the horrors of abysses and the 
‘‘ multitudinous souls that throng them.” When a man has passed 
through the Porch of Time and has entered the Temple, he finds 
therein the ‘‘skeleton of his own soul, which until then has been 
invertebrate and shapeless’’; gradually he learns to stand up- 
right; if he is not free from desire ere he enters the Temple, the 
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skeleton grows crooked, and remains so through his future in- 
carnations, until the need for reincarnation is past. He does not 
return to the physical plane, after having entered the Temple, but 
keeps his astral body as a link with any physical bodies that he desires 
to contact; he calls the astral body to him, impresses it with his will, 
and sends it out. He is the disembodied man, but as he takes to 
himself a soul-skeleton, he presumably builds over it a soul-body. 
Out of this curious ‘“scroll’”"—which scarcely seems to repay the 
labour of the seven—these sentences stand out as true and wise: 
“The neophyte does not rid himself of the earth ties by burning them 
out, but, as he becomes more and more absorbed in the things which 
are not of the earth, the earth attractions wither and fall away of 
themselves. It is not by the pushing away of that which lies below 
but by the reaching up to that which is above, that the neophyte is 
purified for the entering into the Temple. The heart of the neo- 
phyte who shall be made pure is not fixed either with contempt or 
shame upon the unworthiness of his own personality; neither does 
he attempt to raise that personality, but, his heart being fixed upon 
the supreme Holiness and Purity, unconsciously to himself he grows 
in nearness and likeness to that which he constantly and steadfastly 


regards.” 
ALB: 


OvuT oF THE PasT 


Nyria. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
Paternoster Square; 1904.) 


Tue chief interest of this volume lies in the method of its compiling. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed states in her preface that she has received this 
story from the lips of a girl who “ would go off into a sort of dream 
existence, wherein she took on a totally different identity, of which, 
on resuming her normal consciousness, she had not the dimmest 
recollection.” In this ‘‘dream-existence” the girl is Nyria, a slave 
girl in Rome in the reign of Domitian, and the book is the story of 
her life. 

This story is vividly and graphically told, and has a living touch 
of reality in it which makes it grip the attention. But its speciality, 
we may say, lies in its origin, and in the problem of soul-life it offers 
tothe reader. It means the assertion of either reincarnation, or of what 
is called “ spirit-control’; andthe length of time which has elapsed 
since the earth-life described makes the latter hypothesis improbable. 
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Mrs. Campbell Praed does a useful service to a true psychology in 
the book of which she styles herself the adapter, not the author. 


ALB: 
THE PRESIDENT-FOUNDER’S DIARY 


Old Diary Leaves: The Only Authentic History of the Theosophical 
Society. Third Series, 1883-1887. By Henry Steel Olcott, 
President-Founder of the Society. (London: The Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society; 1904. Price 6s. net.) 


Tue present block of Old Diary Leaves adds the third volume to our 
President’s sketch of the early years of the Society’s history as drawn 
from the notes of his personal experiences preserved in his Diary 
and from the official records at Adyar. Few things are more instruc- 
tive for the student of human affairs who jtakes a really intelligent 
interest in the evolution of our movement, than to familiarise himself 
with the stages of growth in the Society from the days of its inception ; 
few things are a more healthy corrective to any extravagance in ap- 
preciating the complex nature of the instruments used in the pioneer 
and early stages of a great spiritual movement than the perusal 
of the transparently honest record {jotted down in Colonel Olcott’s 
journal. 

It is pleasant to accompany our veteran President as he reviews 
the scenes of his ancient struggles and fights his old battles over 
again. What a difference between then and now. In those days 
almost every place visited was virgin soil for our infant movement, 
almost every audience was entirely strange to the breadth of view and 
sincerity of purpose of our pioneers; to-day these views, in their;broad 
outlines at any rate, have largely become common property, and the 
places mentioned by our President as then visited for the first time, 
have now for many years possessed branches of our Society, responsi- 
ble for many hundreds of lectures and numerous classes for the study 
of subjects of theosophic interest. 

But that which constitutes the chief subject of interest in the 
third volume of Old Diary Leaves, and which will continue to do so as 
long as the series exists, is the fact that in it our President gives the 
facts connected with the Missionary plot, the Coulomb case, and the 
subsequent and now notorious S.P.R. Report. Nothing is more con- 
vincing or more pathetic than to read the “other side”’ of this un- 
scrupulous attack on the lion-hearted woman who poured her life into 
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the Theosophical Society. We have often stopped amazed to see the 
light-hearted way in which irresponsible people, without the most 
elementary gift of imagination, not to speak of the crudest charity, 
have spoken or written of H. P. B. as an unscrupulous adventuress, 
scheming and callous, heartless and unashamed. Olcott gives the 
other side. A woman sensitive to the extreme of abnormality, a 
nature laborious and self-sacriticing to entire self-forgetfulness, generous 
and large-hearted to the extreme of pure quixotism; a woman who 
had sacrificed her all, money and time, brains and health, toa cause 
which she considered sacred and the holiest task on earth; a woman 
who would willingly have shed the last drop of her blood for the sacred 
science she loved more than her life, and who would sooner have cut 
off her right hand than have brought the names of her Teachers into 
disrespect—what tortures of hell must she not have suffered in the 
pillory of her self-constituted accusers, judges and executioners. She, 
who above all loved the high and noble and great things of the world, 
to be set in the stocks and pelted with refuse as a common cheat, the 
vilest and meanest of tricksters. 

ThejS.P.R. Report nearly killed H. P. B. Indeed it was only by 
a miracle that she survived the tortures these self-constituted execu- 
tioners inflicted on one who had done her best to help others with her 
abnormal powers. The pathos of the following lines, written in blue 
pencil in H. P. B.’s copy of this merciless attack on her good name, 
may perhaps make her present-day light-hearted traducers, who 
parrot-like re-echo the S.P.R. calumnies, pause ere they repeat their 
irresponsible assertions. 

‘“‘ Madame Blavatsky, who will soon be dead and gone, for she is 
doomed, says this to her friends of the P.R.S. (S.P.R.): After my 
death these phenomena, which are the direct cause of my premature 
death, will take place better than ever. But whether dead or alive I 
will be ever imploring my friends and Brothers never to make them 
public; never to sacrifice their rest, their honour, to satisfy public 
curiosity or the empty pretext of science. Read the book (te., the 
S.P.R. Report). Never, throughout my long and sad life, never was 
there so much of uncalled-for, contemptuous suspicion and contempt 
lavished upon an innocent woman as I find here in these few pages 
published by so-called friends. 

. ‘““H. P. BLavaTsky. 

“¢ Apyar, February 5th, 1885. 

‘‘On my death-bed.” 
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But H. P. B. lived to write The Secret Doctrine and The Voice of 
the Silence, and many other things, and that was her answer to the 
S.P.R. Report. 

Read Old Diary Leaves, Vols. I. to III., if you would learn about 
the true H. P. B., and have an answer to the bitter attacks of her 
enemies. Indeed, these three volumes are a most precious legacy 
from the early days bequeathed to the Society by our President- 
Founder ; it is all down in his Diaries—faults and failings, absurdities, 
struggles, naiveties, abnormalities, wonders, courage, devotion, faith, in- 
gratitude, treachery—and yet, in spite of all, growth, success, triumph, 
even in the midst of apparent failure, proofs abundant to him who 
can read between the lines of powers not ourselves making for 
righteousness. 


G. "Ri Sen. 


AN ASTROLOGICAL PRIMER 


Everybody’s Astrology. By Alan Leo. Astrological Manuals, 
No. 1. Second Edition. Re-written and enlarged. (London: 
The Modern Astrology Office; 1904. Price 1s.) 


Tuis enlarged manual, while it does not enter, as does No. 3, intoa 
philosophical review of the subject of Astrology, purports to givea 
short outline of the inner character and in a few words the general 
trend of the life of the individual, from the location, at birth, of the 
Sun and the Moon in the signs of the zodiac. The opinions given 
may prove of use to those who are making a study of their own nature, 
and may also help to develop the knowledge of Astrology in what 
some regard as the heart of the matter, vtz., the nature of the evolving 
character as the true fashioner of the soul’s destiny. 

That all this should be recorded in the heavens appears to many 
quite incredible and even beyond all reason. This may be partly 
due to the fact that we are too prone to look at this little earth by 
itself, and separate it from the profound immensities that surround it, 
and ignore the fact of the influencing consciousness and “ life’ in the 
universes within which we live and move and have our being—of 
which we are, indeed, a necessary and essential part, for all life is 
part of the One Life. George Macdonald has written in his Phantastes, 
a passage on this in words which strike a deep chord of universal 
unity, linking us everywhere, and making us at one with the life that 
surrounds us on every hand :—‘‘ Those who believe in the influences 
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of the stars over the fates of men are, in feeling, at least, nearer the 
truth than they who regard the heavenly bodies as related to them 
merely by a common obedience to an external law. All that man 
sees has to do with man. Worlds cannot be without an inter-mundane 
relationship. The community of the centre of all creation suggests 
an irradiating connection and dependence of the parts; else a grander 
idea is conceivable that that which is already embodied. The blank, 
which is only a forgotten life, lying behind the consciousness, and the 
misty splendour, which is an undeveloped life, lying before it, may 
be full of mysterious revelations of other connections with the worlds 
around us than those of science and poetry. No shining belt or 
gleaming moon, no red and green glory in a self-encircling twin-star, 
but has a relation with the hidden’ things of a man’s soul, and, it may 
be, with the secret history of his body as well. They are portions of 
the living house wherein he abides.” 
lesa ba 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, April. Having finished with the Secession, Col. 
Olcott in this number of the ‘‘Old Diary Leaves” recounts his 
holiday in London and Paris, his mild dissipations being mingled 
with serious study of the hypnotic phenomena then being produced by 
Charcot at the Salpétriére, and by his friend Col. de Rochas; ending 
with the youthful freak of successfully personating a figure at the 
Wax-works. After a portion of Mr. Leadbeater’s lecture ‘‘ How to 
build Character,” we have an interesting story of a Magic Mirror, by 
J. L.; S. Stuart’s ‘*‘ Theosophy and Science Compared”’ is concluded, 
and “Fio Hara” gives a summary of Khaja Khan’s “ Philosophy 
of Islam,” the opening words of which are a summary of as narrow 
and bitter a sectarianism as any Christian missionary could display. 
«« What is it to us if you become the Stars of Heaven, when you have 
shaken off Islam ?—remarks Sir Saiyid Ahmad when addressing the 
students of Aligarh College.” And yet,—if Islam cannot help them 
to become the Stars of Heaven (which is man’s true destiny) what 
good can it dothem? The book referred to, however, is not itself of 
this most unpromising strain, but rather ‘‘an endeavour to weld 
together the best presentment of the most spiritual side of his reli- 
gion,” and “to string all the scattered jewels of his creed on the chain 
of occult teaching.” A very noble and beautiful school of the highest 
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spirituality has, indeed, always existed in Islam; but this has its 
roots far earlier than the Prophet, and (like the similar schools of 
Christian asceticism) in no wise belongs to the popular religion to 
which it is forced to give a nominal adhesion, which has not always 
succeeded in averting cruel persecution by the Orthodox, in the one 
case as in the other. Next, W. H. Mayers continues his favourite 
studies by a paper on “Christian Doctrine and Reincarnation.” If 
he can persuade his fellow-Christians to regard Jesus as ‘“‘ crowning 
many earth lives with love and devotion and a supreme self-sacrifice,” he 
will indeed have helped them far on towards the truth. Ina much 
better than Christian‘spirit the Colonel writes a notice of the death of 
Solovioff, the notorious slanderer of H. P. B., and records the fact 
that a lady Theosophist, ‘‘ one who felt the same horror of him as 
many more of us,” was yet moved by her feeling of duty and “the 
thought that H. P. B. herself would approve,” to be the only one who 
followed his corpse to the grave or said a prayer for him. Let Mr. 
Leaf and the gentlemen of the S.P.R. take notice! We are all proud 
of her! 

Theosophy in India, April, opens with a paper on “ India’s Debt to 
Theosophy,” eloquently expressed. We are glad to admit to the 
writer that “ Hinduism is the elder daughter of Theosophy,” for the 
sake of his admission that she has other daughters besides, and that 
even Hinduism is not large enough to contain all the truth. “ How 
can the Existence of Different Bodies of a Man be Demonstrated,” is 
concluded ; the Editor announces that, under the care of Miss Arun- 
dale and Miss Willson the Central Hindu School for Girls has become 
an accomplished fact, and (in his character as Hon. Treasurer) appeals 
for funds. One of the difficulties in the way is quaintly suggested by 
the limitation to women “ within the reach of the School omnibuses.” 
We sincerely hope the little seed will soon grow beyond this circle. 
Mr. Johns supplies a bright and really interesting study of Theology 
in Australasia, and its relations to the religious circles, the Press, and 
the general character of the people. This series of papers will be well 
worth reprinting. Notes of Mrs. Besant’s lectures on ‘“‘ The Three 
Worlds” are followed by the continuation of ‘‘Some Problems in 
Metaphysics,” by ‘‘ The Dreamer.” 

Central Hindu College Magazine, April, keeps up the interest of its 
articles. M. Rangachariar’s study of “Hindu Social Reform on 
National Lines” is the one which has most interest for Western 
readers. The impression left upon us by the many papers in the 
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Indian magazines is that nothing very much will come of it until the 
Man is born—who will do it instead of talking about it. It is just the 
same in the West. 

Theosophic Gleaner, April. Narrain Rai Varma this month gives 
his views on Woman. We expect to hear in the next that he has 
been torn to pieces by the Bacchantes, as of old. J. J. Vimadalal 
gives a thoughtful paper headed ‘*Why You should. Study Theo- 
sophy”’; whilst B. R. Suklatwala gives a very realistic paper on a 
Personal God. 

Also from India: The Dawn; The Sun of Truth ; East and West ; 
and The Christian Review, from which we rescue a confession that ‘‘ the 
social gulf between European Missionaries and Indian Christians is 
becoming wider and wider’’—‘‘there is a growing estrangement 
everywhere”’—“ patronage and a lofty condescension” being the 
attitude of the former. It is just this which makes the opportunity 
of the Salvation Army, which itself fails from another side. 

The Vahan, May. Here we havea letter from E. K. Keep on 
the Fourth Dimension of Matter, and replies to questions as to the 
bearing of the passage: ‘‘Give unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s,’ upon the date of Jesus, and the very practical one: ‘Is it 
possible to love humanity and continue to work for it, after having 
been treated with scorn and made to feel a fool?’’ Surely this is a 
question each must answer for himself, and the answer will mark the 
stage of his advance. If he can’t, heis not very far on. 

Lotus Journal, April and May. The illustrations are a capital 
group photo of the Pacific Coast Federation, with Mr. Leadbeater in 
the midst, and a good reproduction of the well-known H. P. B. like- 
ness. The more important parts of the letterpress are Mrs. Besant’s 
‘Giordano Bruno,” and Mr. Leadbeater’s lecture on the Death of 
Children, which is to be added to the new edition of The Other Side 
of Death. Miss Mallet’s “ Outlines of Theosophy’’ keep up their 
interest, and Mr. Whyte’s ‘‘ The World Temple”’ is also of value. 
We are happy to comply with the Editors’ request to draw attention 
to their proposed Correspondence Bureau. Any young person who 
would care to exchange a monthly letter with another reader of the 
Journal may apply to the Secretary, Miss M. A. Sidley, 3, Nassington 
Road, Hampstead Heath, London, N.W. Full name, address and 
age should be given. 

Bulletin Théosephique, May, announces a new centre formed in 
Tunis, and gives particulars of the local activities. 
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Revue Théosophique, April, has translations from Mrs. Besant, C. W. 
Leadbeater and Mr. Mead, with two Vahan answers by A. P. S. 

Theosophia, April. This number opens with an Editorial on the 
forthcoming Congress of the European Sections, and has (besides 
translations) an elaborate essay by J. D. Ros, ‘‘ Theosophy and Art”; 
a lecture by M. Reepmaker at the seventh anniversary of the 
Rotterdam Lodge; and a nice little notice of White Lotus Day by 
Mrs. Windust, reminding us that ‘‘it is not a worship of the person 
of H. P. B., but an offering of thanksgiving to her as our Teacher, 
and the mouthpiece of the Master.” 

Sophia, April, concludes Sir William Crookes’ lecture and trans- 
lates W. C. Ward’s “ Neoplatonists” from onr own pages. Rafael 
Urbino gives a study of “Our Life.” Another paper is given to 
showing ‘‘ How much of Spanish there is in Maeterlinck,” described as 
** The Poet of Mystery,” and ‘“ Hylo-zoism ” goes on its way. 

Teosofisk Tidskvift, April, gives translations from the Theosophist 
and Michael Wood, with a notice of the European Congress and 
Dr. Armitage’s reference to the Central Hindu College. 

Theosophic Messenger, April and May, contain, besides the news of 
the sectional activities, papers on ‘‘ The Spirit in Man” and on Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 

South Afvican Theosophist, March. This contains a thoroughly 
theosophical address delivered to the Atheneum Club, Maritzburg, 
by Mr. Marsh, under the title of “‘ Should the Native be Educated ? ” 

Theosophy in Australia, March, has its usual lively “‘ Outlook” and 
serious papers on Unity, Membership in the T.S., and “Our 
Emanators.”’ 

New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, April, in addition toits original 
articles, reprints Mrs. Besant’s ‘“‘ A Lodge of the Theosophical Society.” 

Sophia (Santiago de Chile), January, also received. 

Also acknowledged with thanks: La Nuova Parola; Modern 
Astrology ; Mind; Rassegna Juridica ; Light ; Logos Magazine; Humani- 
tavian; Wise Man; New Science of Man, by Chas. A. Hall; Progvess or 
Retrogress ? by C. W. Rosenfeld. 


Ricut is the faith of theindividual. Duty is the common collective faith. Right 
can but organise resistance: it may destroy, it cannot found. Duty builds up, 
associates, and unites; it is derived from a general law, whereas Right is derived 
only from human will. There is nothing therefore to forbid a struggle against 
Right : any individual may rebel against any right in another which is injurious to 
him; and the sole judge left between the adversaries is Force; and such, in fact, 
has frequently been the answer which societies based upon right have given to their 
opponents.—MaZZINI. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


A VERY interesting account of Dongtse, a monastery and town in 

Tibet, the head of which welcomed Sarat Chandra Das in 1882, 

and enabled him to visit Lhasa, has appeared 

A Seer in the Times. The personage in question, the 

Sinchen Lama, was arrested after Sarat Chan- 

dra Das departed, and was flogged and drowned, as a punish- 

ment for his kindly hospitality. The Times’ correspondent, 

visiting Dongtse, was taken to see the house of the murdered 

Lama—who had been incarnated four times as the Sinchen Lama 
—and writes as follows: 


There is one strange thing in the La4ma’s house which defies explana- 
tion. Thecentral upper room is decorated with minutely-drawn scenes from 
the life of each one of the four reincarnations of the Sinchen Lama. Beside 
these pictured chronicles is set the seated form of the special incarnation 
whose life they record. The last of the series is, of course, that of Chandra 
DAs’s patron. He sits conventionally, Buddha-wise, with a simpering baby 
face and a green nimbus round his head. Beside him are the events of his 
shildhood and manhood. One after another the artist set down the miracles 
ae wrought and the good deeds by which he acquired the merit, the reward 

of which, as a Bodhisat, he was bound to renounce for the good of mankind. 
As he drew to the close of his work, he painted in also small written descrip- 


tions explaining the pictures. Then the Lama said: “ Paint me alsoa house 
I 
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of such and such a sort,’”’ and he described it very clearly and in great 
detail. ‘And under it paint me a river with a dead body floating in it.” 
And the painter did so. But when he was asked what inscription he was to 
put on the house and on the river the Sinchen Lama said: “ Put no inscrip- 
tion.’ But he would not explain nor say at all why the two pictures were to 
be drawn. Only, after his disgrace, the Abbot and Lamas of Dongtse 
recognised with awe the very ,jhouse in which he was imprisoned, and the 
very spot in which he was done to death. And there the pictures are to 
this day, and it was the Sinchen L4ma’s only surviving servant who told me 
this story. 

Very strange, doubtless, to the correspondent of the Times, 
but not strange to those who know that among the Tibetan 
Lamas a few are to be found to whom the future is open as the 
past, and who can see calmly and without emotion the as yet 
unrolled scenes of a life taken solely for human service, for the 
helping of man. It is interesting to notice, in another Times’ letter, 
that the Tashe, or Teschu, Lama is regarded as friendly to the 
English, while the Dalai Lama is considered to be hostile. The 
former is not unwilling to promote amicable relations with the 
English, and it may be that the outcome of the Tibetan invasion 
will tend to restore to the Teschu Lama the authority of which 
he has been partially deprived. As a religious chief, though not 


politically, the Teschu Lama stands far above the Dalai LAma. 


* 
* * 


PROFESSOR WENDT, of the Jena University, delivered an inter- 
esting lecture, on ‘“‘The Idea and Reality of Revelation,” to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Revelation Very suggestive and true is the following : 


The view to be approved from the Christian standpoint was that Christ 
was not to be isolated as the bearer of revelation ; that they must look upon 
the total working of God in the whole natural world and its regular develop- 
ment, the whole spiritual and moral life of man, the whole evolution of his- 
tory, civilisation, and religion, as the great and universal revelation of God. 
According to the Christian belief everything in the world was not only 
entirely worked by God, but conditioned by His love, which had the kingdom 
of God for its goal. Discussing the psychological process by which men 
acquired, otherwise than by taking them on the ground of authority, new 
religious ideas, the lecturer said that religious conviction was obtained, not 
through reason alone, but by acts of intuition. Even when religious know- 
ledge was first acquired by way of training and tradition, such intuition was 
necessary in order that the truth and value of what was learned might 
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become clear. This intuitive religious perception was not without analogies. 
Poets and artists in their creative periods received in an inward flash the pic- 
tures to which they then sought to give a form capable of perception by the 
senses; and the greatest strides of science had probably been madeina 
similar way. 

This touch with the worlds invisible as a natural happening 
is being more and more recognised by the thoughtful among us, 
and it is seen that man by his very nature “ belongs to more 
worlds than one.’’ This vague belief is rendered precise by 
theosophical teachings and is verified experimentally by theo- 
sophical investigations. And this is the more satisfactory, in 
that it merely confirms in the twentieth century that to which all 
centuries have borne witness by their yogis and their saints. 

* * 
Tue Bishop of London is showing a lamentable want of know- 
ledge and of true Christian feeling with regard to Theosophy. 

The Bishop presided at the annual meeting 
of the London Diocesan Church Reading Union, 
and, in praising the work of the Union, said: 


An Unwise 
Shepherd 


It was helping to counteract many current errors. One heresy that was 
dangerous when combined with Christianity was Theosophy. He found 
many girls and women on the Continent and in the West-end of London led 
away by a specious idea that Theosophy could be combined with a whole- 
hearted acceptance of the Christian faith. Why should they be taught to 
believe in the necessity of reincarnation? One specious argument used was 
that reincarnation explained the social inequalities of life by supposed sins 
committed in a previous existence. While the difficulty involved in those 
inequalities should not be underrated, the proposed explanation had no basis 
of any kind at all. He remembered a Sunday afternoon debate in Victoria 
Park, when he gave double time to a poor man who had no legs and whom 
the working-men thought to be a Mahatma. That man quoted two passages 
from Scripture which were still being used for the same purpose. One was 
that describing John the Baptist as Elijah ; and, answering a fool according 
to his folly, another speaker had asked how Elijah could appear on the 
Mount of Transfiguration after being reincarnated into John the Baptist. 
The other passage was that in which our Lord was asked whether a man’s 
blindness was due to his own sin or to that of his parents; but Christ, in 
saying that neither was the case, did not sanction for a moment the idea of 
reincarnation. Though here we should never fully understand the difficulty 
of human suffering, we could reply that, just like a general who shared with 
his men all the hardships of a campaign, God in Christ had borne the worst 
suffering that man was asked to bear. It was sad to see girls caught away 
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by new religions for want of instruction and of deep religious life; and the 
Church Reading Union, by its careful teaching, could do something to prevent 


this from happening. 


The whole tone of this is lamentable. The sneer as to the 
legless man being regarded as a Mahatma is surely a little un- 
worthy of a Christian prelate. Would it not be more helpful if 
the Bishop told us what Christ did mean by the remark about the 
blind man, as he rejects the obvious meaning of the words? And 
the “fool” who believed the words of Jesus that S. John the Baptist 
was Elijah is not answered by the reference to the Transfiguration, 
since even the appearance of persons who are still in the flesh in 
the luminous astral body is by no means unknown. The analogy 
of the general who bears the hardships of a campaign with his 
soldiers is not very complete, since the brief years of the appear- 
ance of the Christ on earth are infinitesimal in suffering compared 
with the zons of humanity’s anguish in the long campaign of life. 
If the Bishop cannot explain human suffering, he must not be 
surprised if girls and women, aye, and many men, and even his 
own clergymen, turn to THE WIsDoM which can explain, and 
which renders life intelligible. And would not the Bishop guard 
his flock more securely if he turned his efforts against the scepti- 
cism which grows out of the spectacle of human agony that he 
cannot explain, instead of against the teachings of Theosophy, 
which have restored to faith in God and in the Christ many a 
one who had been bereft of it by the unintelligent presentation 
of Christianity by many Christians. II] do the pastors of the 
Church feed their flocks when they set themselves against the 
teachings of THz Wuspom which Jesus is restoring to His 
Church. They may do as they will, but the priests will not in 
the long run silence the prophets, nor can the living message be 
suppressed by the inheritors of a dead tradition. As I have said 
to the Pandits of Hinduism so say I to the Prelates of Christianity : 
“Take the lead, if you will, in this great revival of true religion ; 
your karma has given you the right to lead. But if not, then 
shall the raising of the Temple be wrought without you, and the 
stone that the builders rejected shall become the head of the 
corner.” How often has this proved true in the past. Shall 
that sad history be again re-written in our days? 
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Traces of ancient tradition appear from time to time amid 
the degenerate descendants of old stock. Mr. S. Percy Smith, 
voyaging in Eastern Polynesia, came across a 
Paumotu woman, who allowed him to copy 
some very ancient chants she possessed. Mr. Garbutt, living in 
Tahiti, has made a translation, assisted by some Paumotu people 
also resident there. The chants were to be sung at the birth of 
a chief, and traced the new-born through many transmigrations. 


The following song is given in the Otago Times: 
Welcome is the expedition of Tane, 
Gratifying is the coming of Hina, 
From the original source, 
From the great origin of all, 
Springing from a small cause, a little cause, 
A narrow source, a secret"source, 
A true origin, a real source, 
A supporting origin, a holding-up origin, 
A sustaining origin to lean upon. 
Tear apart that veil (rend not that spider’s web), 
And let pass the project of Rua- Kana; 
Appears the rainbow, filling the sky and dispersing the rain. 
Long live the King, long live his companions ! 
The King Rongo! 
A laborious thought, a laborious thought, 
A profitable thought, a beneficial plan, 
An expanding thought, an extending idea, 
An idea worthy of admiration. 
A ray-making, dazzling thought, 
An assembling thought, a collective thought, 
A shape-giving, form-making thought. 
I appeal to you, Koropanga, 
To give drink to Manahoa, 
And let Tangaroa be firm, be powerful ! 
Let the King and his companions live 
And be happy and powerful ! 
The rainbow fills the sky, the rain disperses! 
Long live the King, long live his companions! 
The King Rongo! 
The appearance of the rainbow recalls Hindu and Hebrew 
traditions, and the drink reminds one of ‘the draught churned 
up out of the ocean, and swallowed by Shiva, who alone could 


take it without injury. 


Out of the Night 
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LitTLe Franz von Vecsey is puzzling all scientific London by 
the extraordinary maturity he shows in his musical genius. He 
practises little, but the skill of finger is a com- 
Whence Genius? paratively smallthing. It is the depth of com- 
prehension and of feeling which render this boy 
of eleven so strange a prodigy. The Pall Mall Gazette remarks :— 
Explain it how we may, it is the fact that musical genius is the earliest to 
manifest itself, and in no other sphere of human activity can a child of 
eleven be an acknowledged master. And, of course, the obvious and true 
conclusion is that, of the two factors which determine all of us—heredity 
and environment—heredity is everything in such matters. This is not to 
assert anything so absurd as that genius is merely a matter of parental 
transmission. But it is of its essence that genius is congenital—that poeta 
nascitur, non fit. And the saying is far truer of a child such as this than it is 
ofa poet. Asked to explain the causation of genius—since they maintain 
that causation is universal—men of science can only return a non possumus. 
So far is genius from being ‘‘a transcendent capacity for taking trouble, 
first of all,” as Carlyle has it, that it is rather, as in Franz von Vecsey’s case, 
the capacity for doing without trouble that which other people cannot do 
with any amount of trouble. 

It is not quite the fact that such precocity of genius is found 
only in music. The marvellous girl of ten, who was received with 
honour in the French Academy two years ago for her dramatic 
writings, is a still stranger case. But what does “heredity” 
mean in the above paragraph? Not “parental transmission,” 
apparently. That the genius is born, not made, is profoundl 
true. And if “ heredity ” here means that the soul brings with 
it the results of past experiences, inherits the results of its own 
past labours, then truly is it the explanation of genius. The 
truth of evolution by reincarnation is pressing more and more on 
the modern mind. 


* 
* * 


THE Daily Express has got hold of the story of the Egyptian 
mummy cover, so long familiar in London theosophical circles. 
The mummy cover is now only No. 22,542 in 
the catalogue of the British Museum, and is in 
the First Egyptian Room. It was bought in 
Egypt by an Englishman, and passed on from him to another, 
who presented it to his sister on his arrival in England. The 
first owner had his arm blown off, the second lost a large part of 


An Elemental 
Guardian 
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his fortune, and shortly after died; a third member of their party 
died in poverty within a year, and a fourth was shot. The sister 
of the second owner suffered heavy financial and other troubles, 
and a photographer who photographed the cover died. At Mme. 
Blavatsky’s urgent advice, the cover was sent off to the British 
Museum. The carter died, and a man who helped to carry it in 
suffered a serious accident. Such was the tale of troubles which 
followed the removal of the mummy-cover from Egypt to Eng- 
land, and the photograph taken, instead of showing the calm face 
on the lid, showed that of an angry woman. It is known that 
Egyptian magicians sometimes created elementals charged with 
the duty of guarding the tombs wherein lay their embalmed 
bodies. It would seem that some such creature was endeavouring 
to protect his trust, and thus spread destruction round it. 


* 

A sIGN of the time is a paper read before the Synthetic Society by 
Professor J. Ellis McTaggart, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
which he gave his reasons for regarding pre- 

wa existence as the most probable doctrine of 
immortality; he started by laying stress on 

the non-necessity for post-mortem survival in the case of a being 
whose ante-natal life was unnecessary, and then proceeded to a 
calm and logical reasoning along many lines, which all led up to 
the conclusion of the growth of the soul by re-birth. It is to be 
hoped that this valuable paper will be reprinted in a form which 
will place it within reach of a wider public than that for which 


it was written. 
* 


PROFESSOR PATRICK GEDDES ee " readable article in The Monthly 
Review for May under the title, “ A Gardener’s View of Science,” 

in which he presses home the view of ancient 
And even Astrology science which has been so often put forward in 

our theosophical literature—that it has not 
been left to the humanity of the last hundred years to make 
all the valuable discoveries and inventions, but that the ancients 
knew many things relating to the harmonies and correlations 
of natural phenomena which to-day science is only just beginning 
to re-discover. Referring to the Zodiac as including within it 
“‘a smaller, but to us all-important, cycle of nature-changes 
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inexorably determined on the earth by its annual journey round 
the sun,” Professor Geddes concludes : 


Since occupational activities obviously follow the course of nature, the 
ancient correlation of astronomy with climate and vegetation, and through 
these with animal life, with human occupation, is thus for us as fundamental 
as for primitive science. That many a modern graduate in science has 
never given an hour’s thought or study to this simple subject is no doubt 
true; but this need not prevent our seeing that the re-investigation of this 
co-relation, of this seasonal astronomy, seasonal biology, seasonal agriculture’ 
is as legitimate a specialism as any other. . . . [Above] rolls the zodiac, 
with its seasonal signs. Around us grows the vegetable world in obedient 
response to these mighty influences, and within all we lead our human lives 
—of old obviously thus conditioned, nowadays less obviously ; still, far more 
than we commonly realise. . . . Here then is the central point of an 
almost organised re-interpretation of custom and folklore, of anthropology, 
archeology, nay, even of mythology and of literature, which is in 
simultaneous progress in many schools of apparently specialist thought. 

Science is no mere labyrinth of specialisms . . . philosophy no mere 
discussion of abstractions and generalities apart from nature and human 
life; religion no mere tradition of this Church or of that. Once more all 
these are becoming seen and felt asone. . . . All is unity, order, sim- 
plicity, yet alla moving equilibrium, no mechanical orrery merely, but an 
unending drama—the perpetual re-manifestation of the protean modes and 
moods of universal energy. . . . With this correlation of astronomic, 
organic and human evolution we have practically recovered the standpoint 
of the 148th Psalm, Benedicite omnia opera; the sun, the moon, the world of 
life and labour, of duties and emotions, all becoming unified, as of old, within 
a single education, a single initiation in which cosmic unity and human ideal 
unite. We have too long lost the ancient tradition of science, and so have 
tended to undervalue this. Proud of our modern physics, our modern 


microscopy and the rest, we tend to think there was practically no ancient 
science at all. 


Speaking of the traditions of Pythagoras, Orpheus, Hermes, 
Rama and Krishna, he writes: 


We see that these great religions, these great philosophies, were agreed 
in the essentially common conception of the universal order—astronomic, 
organic and human. Their differences are but secondary; and thus we 
have reached the paradox that the simplest pre-historic worshipper at old 
Karnak or on Ben Ledi had a comprehensive and a unified idea of the 
general scheme of things. But that is to grant them a more comprehensive 
grasp of science than our modern specialists with all their discoveries— 


discoveries which are assuredly often, and doubtless oftener than we know, 
re-d scoveries. 
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REINCARNATION IN THE KABBALAH* 


Q.—CaN the soul, strictly speaking, be said to be created ? 

A.—No, the soul is an emanation of the living Root-powers 
(Urkrafte) or Sephiroth, and thus though their intermediation, in 
final analysis, an emanation of the Absolute. 

Q.— When did the soul come into existence ? 

A.—As an emanation of the Absolute the soul has existed 
from all eternity in the Absolute, has had therein an “ ideal pre- 
existence ”’ (7.¢., an ideal being in zdea prior to its earthly existence). 
On the other hand, the soul can also show a “ real pre-existence ”’ 
(7.e., an independent pre-terrestrial existence), since according to 
the teaching of the Kabbalists, all souls have been ‘“‘created”’ 
together at a particular moment in time. The soul is thus in 
one aspect eternal, and in another has had a beginning, and that 
prior to any corporeal existence. 

Q.— Where was the soul before its earthly embodiment ? 

A.—Finally at any rate in the world of Jezirah, and further, 
as the Kabbalists teach in accordance with Talmudic views about 
pre-existence, in a space of the Heaven-sphere, ‘‘Araboth,” called 
‘Gipa.” 

Q.—According to this teaching have all souls now entered 
upon earthly corporeal existence ? 

A.—No, a number of souls still await corporeal embodiment. 

Q.—What has become of the souls which have already 
descended ? 

A.—A part of them are in their first earthly existence, the 
larger part of them are engaged in metempsychosis through various 
earthly existences one after another, a part also have already 
entered upon a higher form of existence. 

* Translated from Dr. Erich Bischoff’s Die Kabbalah : Einfithrung in die jitdische 


Mystik wnd Geheimwissenschaft (Leipzig; 1903), pp. 66-80. See review in the April 
number. 
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Q.—And whither have these last gone? 

A.—Various doctrines have been taught on this point. The 
final goal of those souls which have attained complete perfection 
is, according to the most consistent view, eventual mergence into 
the Absolute, the ‘“‘ Ocean of the God-head.”’ 

Q.— How is the nature of the souls, in their pre-corporeal 
being (real pre-existence) imagined ? 

A.—As ‘“‘ male-female,” 7.¢., as being as yet sexually undistin- 
guished. (In Plato, as also in the Talmud and the Midrash, the 
body of the first man is also thus conceived of.) 

Q.—In what condition or state are the souls during their 
pre-corporeal existence ? 

A.—In a conscious state. They have knowledge of ideas, in 
such wise that, as in Plato, all earthly knowing is only a recalling, 
a reminiscence of this pre-existential knowledge. 

Q.—For what purpose do the souls come into corporeal, 
earthly being ? 

A.—In order to attain perfection. 

Q.—Therefore not as a punishment, as in the Platonic and 
other forms of the doctrine of pre-existence ? 

A.—No. At least that is neither the Jewish view at all, nor 
originally the Kabbalistic view either. On the contrary, the souls 
are rather sent into embodiment sinless, in order that they may 
prove themselves here in the struggle with sensuality and 
materiality and thereby attain perfection, which must thus be 
achieved by them through their own efforts. 

Q.— But is it not also taught that the souls have sinned in 
their pre-existent condition and have therefore come to be 
embodied ? 

A.—Yes and no. The view is to be found, principally in 
Luria’s school, that originally all souls were united in that of the 
pre-existent ‘‘ first man,” 7.e., in the Idea of Humanity, and hence 
had sinned with his first ‘‘ sin,” and therefore that they have 
come into this world not strictly speaking for punishment, but 
rather for purification, after having been previously endued with 
the ideal form of ‘‘ body” in the world Beriah. 

Q.— What are we to think about that pre-existential sin ? a 

A,—The Indian, Greek, and Heretico-Christian doctrines of 
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pre-existence, which assume a fall of the souls into sin, brought 
about by an undue desire for the things of matter, for which 
reason the embodiment of those souls ensued—these doctrines 
may have had some influence upon this view that all souls sinned 
in the “First Adam.” It is, however, the Pauline doctrine of 
inborn sin (‘‘ Adam, in whom all have sinned’’) which, without 
having been known to Rabbi Luria as Christian, seems to have 
had the greatest effect. 

Q.— But is this really sin at all ? 

A.—In no case can it have been an individual, guilty sin of 
the souls, since when these are supposed to have sinned “in 
Adam,”’ they were as yet not self-dependent existences, and as 
yet could neither choose freely nor act freely. We cannot thus 
be concerned here with a guilty deed, but at most only with the 
expression of a metaphysical diminution of being, which the soul 
in its descent into the world of matter must necessarily experience 
in the first place. As, however, this is a necessary process, it can 
neither be sin nor the punishment of sin, the more so as Kabbalism, 
like the whole of Judaism, teaches that there can only be 
punishments where there has been real, actual sin. 

Q.— But then are not human souls stained with sin ? 

A.—Certainly. But this sin is first of all a happening of our 
material earthly existence, and in reality is not only a doing, but 
an omission, namely, a complete or partial omission of effort 
upwards, towards spiritual and moral perfection.. Thussin is here, 
as in almost every monistic system, fundamentally something 
negative, a privation, but in view of the objective capacity of the 
soul for what is higher and better, it is a sinful omission, a 
negative state of the will. According to the smaller or greater 
moral strength of their will, all men are more or less sinful. 

Q.—But how can the souls, despite this sinfulness, attain to 
perfection ? 

A.—By remaining in earthly existence until they have over- 
come their material defects and have emerged finally as victors 
from the struggle against imperfection. 

Q.— How does this happen ? 

A.—Through metempsychosis. 


* But not, as in other doctrines of pre-existence, punishment for a fatality. 
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Q.— Whence does the idea of metempsychosis originate ? 

A. From Indian Brahmanism, from which it passed to the 
Egyptians and the Greeks. This idea was specially developed in 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism, and from the latter it appears 
to have passed into the Kabbalah. 

Q.—In what respect does the Kabbalistic doctrine of 
metempsychosis differ from the usual Greek doctrine ? 

A.—lIn contradistinction to the latter,* the Kabbalistic doctrine 
assumes the necessity for repeated metempsychoses, for it is of 
opinion that a single human life is insufficient for the attainment 
of the necessary moral perfection, as is held also in the Indian 
doctrine of metempsychosis, especially in Buddhism. 

Q.— But how doesthe Kabbalistic doctrine of metempsychosis 
differ from the Buddhist ? 

A.—According to the Kabbalah the entire soul passes over 
into the new form of existence, while according to Buddhism 
(which denies the substantiality of the soul) the “‘ personality ”’ is 
dissolved at death, 7.e., the aggregate of certain characteristics, 
which hitherto belonged to the soul, and only the root individuality 
of the soul, the “will to live,’ passes over into the new 
existence, where it each time draws to itself anew appropriate 
characteristics and qualities. 

Q.—Into what bodies does the soul pass after death ? 

A.—Into such bodies as correspond with the level of perfec- 
tion which the soul has reached up to its death hour, 7.e., into 
more highly, or less highly, organised human bodies, or into the 
bodies of animals (mammals, birds, amphibia, insects, etc.+), and 
into plants and leaves ; yes, even into stones, earth, dust, water or 
even utensils. Many Kabbalists, however, stop short at metem- 
psychosis into human bodies, or at the utmost into those of the 
higher animals. 

Q.—Do they also pass into bodies of the opposite sex ? 

A.—This too is held to be possible, although it is more often 
assumed that as a rule souls which have hitherto been embodied 


* Surely Dr. Bischoff is in error here? The enumerated births of Pythagoras 
as handed on in the Later Platonic School are sufficiently indicative of their ideas.on 
the subject.—G.R.S.M. 


+ According to the opinion of many, only when in three successive human 
bodies the soul has grown no better. 
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in male bodies will continue to pass into male bodies, and simi- 
larly for women. (Similarly it is assumed that sometimes Jewish 
souls can wander into non-Jewish bodies, and non-Jewish souls 
come into Jewish bodies.) 

Q.— Do the wandering souls pass exclusively into embryonic 
bodies, or do they pass also into the bodies of grown-up living 
people ? 

A.—In general the first alternative is held; but the second 
is also supposed to be possible, and the teaching of the ‘‘ Ibbur”’ 
has reference to this. 

Q.— Do the souls pass at once upon the death of their present 
body into others ? 

A.—The prevailing opinion seems to be that the souls rather 
wander about upon earth in a disembodied condition for a longer 
or shorter time, till they find a body which either does or will in 
the future exactly answer to their condition and state at the time. 

Q.—Can a soul divide itself simultaneously into different 
bodies ? 

A.—Yes. At least, the view occurs that a soul (especially 
that of a wise and good man) may, for the welfare of humanity, 
divide itself into a number of ‘sparks,’ which then become the 
souls of distinguished men. According to another view, these 
‘‘ spark ”-souls are not fragments or pieces, but dynamic radiations 
from the perfected souls of great men.* 

Q.— Can there be two or more souls at once in one and the 
same body ? 

A.—In addition to the soul properly belonging to the body, 
another soul, or even many other souls, can be added as a sort of 
companion souls, or subsidiary souls, and they may unite them- 
selves for a longer or shorter time, and more or less intimately, 
with the chief or central soul. This is what is called ‘‘ Ibbur” 
or “soul conception.” 

Q.— When and for what purpose does this ‘‘ Ibbur’’ occur ? 

A.—(1) When a soul, despite honest will and effort, or from 
ignorance, is unable to perfect itself adequately, then one or more 
_ other souls of men who have become more perfect, that are 
wandering about (after the death of their bodies), associate them- 


* In like manner as the Sephiroth are not pieces or fragments, but energy- 
activities of the one unchanged Absolute. 
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selves with that soul in order to help it. It is then, as we too 
often say, as if ‘‘quite a new spirit had come into the person.” 
When once he has been sufficiently strengthened morally, this 
auxiliary soul (or souls) can leave him again without his having 
therefore to die. 

(2) Similarly it is possible, especially according to the view 
of the followers of R. Luria, for one or more souls of those who 
have died unshriven, of criminals, wandering around in the world 
(after the death of their bodies), to associate themselves with the 
soul of a man whose nature corresponds to their own. In part 
this occurs for their own punishment, in part for that of the man 
whom they possess after the manner of demons, and with whom 
they mostly remain until they are drawn out of him by exorcisms. 

Q.—What accordingly then is the difference between 
*Gilgul” and ‘‘Ibbur”’? 

A.—By “ Gilgul”’ the souls destined to metempsychosis come 
intoa body which is just in process of formation and remain stead- 
fast in that body till it dies, being called to accomplish again better 
therein a life task hitherto inadequately performed. By ‘“‘Ibbur” 
the transmigrating souls come into a body which already possesses 
a chief soul, and unite themselves with this chief soul only for a 
time for the purpose of giving moral help or for the punishment 
of sin. 

Q.— Most men therefore would seem to have very old chief 
or auxiliary souls ? 

A.—Yes. Moreover this would follow at once from the 
Kabbalistic view that the number of created (emanated) human 
souls is finite and not so very large (according to some 60,000). 
A descent from the Gtiph of souls which have not previously been 
embodied only occurs in order to replace those souls which have 
been finally removed from the earth through the attainment of 
the highest perfection. 

Q.— How do the Kabbalists prove the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis ? 

A.—Apart from some rather forced interpretations of a 
number of Biblical passages, they prove it principally by the 
following arguments [put together by Manasse ben Israel, 1604- 


1657]. 
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It is inconsistent with the idea of a moral and spiritual 
world-order based upon divine Goodness, Justice and Mercy, 
that punishments should be inflicted, when no guilt has been 
incurred. 

Now, however, we see daily: 

(r1) That good and just people continually suffer, while the 
bad only too often enjoy untroubled happiness, although in 
justice these things ought to be reversed. 

(2) That from their birth on, children are often afflicted 
with the most terrible diseases, yes, even come into the world as 
unhappy abortions, in apparent contradiction to the perfect 
benevolence of the Creator, from whom in itself nothing but 
good can come. 

(3) That children die quite young, before they can have 
sinned on earth, thus snatched away by merciless death, utterly 
in apparent contradiction to divine mercy. Similarly all kinds of 
suffering and ill-fortune befall young children without any 
recognisable guilt on their side. 

The doctrine of pre-existence and metempsychosis alone 
solves these difficulties, which can otherwise merely be evaded by 
excuses, in a way that is logically and ethically satisfactory, 
VIZ. : 

(1) The righteous who now suffer are paying the penalty, 
for sins committed in a former life on earth, by which, if they 
conduct themselves aright in this life, they will find themselves 
the better off in a future, in their next life on earth—and the bad 
who now live in comfort and happiness were good in their former 
earth life, for which they are now enjoying their reward, but at 
the same time through their present sins they are preparing for 
themselves a future, a next life on earth, which will be all the 
worse. 

(2) The children that are born malformed, weakly, etc., 
are those whose souls have sinned deeply in their former earth 
life, for which cause after the death of their then body they have 
come as punishment into such ill-formed bodies, just as their own 
souls have become ill-formed. 

(3) In like manner, the souls of children who die young, or of 
those who in their tender years are afflicted with disease, accident 
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etc., are mainly the souls of such as have sinned so greatly in their 
former earth life that as punishment they are not left'long in their 
new embodiment, but are almost at once transferred again to 
another. For not only is death (disembodiment) but also birth 
(re-embodiment) a thing painful and difficult for the soul. 

Q.— What becomes at last of those souls which attain 
perfection through many transmigrations ? 

A.—Finally all souls are held to attain to this perfection. 
Then after having victoriously withstood the battle of life, they 
return back to their origin. 

Q.—And whither do they return back ? 

A.—As to this full clearness is not to be found. Some 
Kabbalists believe in a personal continuance of the purified souls 
in the worlds of Jezirah, Beriah or the Sephiroth, and some of 
them in part in such wise that the individual soul-parts return to 
different levels of these worlds. Another school teaches a final 
merging of the souls, as indeed also an absorption of all emanations 
into the Infinite, the Absolute, the Divine Ocean. Whether, then, 
a fresh process of emanation ensues, such as is taught in the 
Stoic and other doctrines, is not discussed more closely, since 
from the ethical standpoint we are only concerned with the present 


era of emanation. 
ERICH BISCHOFF. 


(TRANSLATED By B. K.) 


INVOCATION 


Soul of all perfume! of the rain-wet earth, 

Of hot wild thyme, and tender cowslip blooth, 
Soul of the song of birds and mirth mf babes, 
O Life of Beauty, hear us. 


Heart of the Sun, soul of the ripened grain, 
Life of the orchard and the Spring-flushed oak, 
Soul of the rain, and of the waving grass, 

O Heart of Beauty, hear us. 


Thou art the magic of the lovers’ quest 

And thou the mother-beauty of the world; 
Thou art the singing of the morning stars, 
The shouts and Jaughter of the sons of God, 
O Lord of Beauty, hear us, 


Soul of the waiting tide, when snow-stilled earth 
Shows beauty in her parent silences 

Of leafless twig, and helpless frost-rimed buds, 
O Soul of Beauty, hear us. 


Soul of the moonlight on the trembling sea, 


Life of all waters and of twilights dim, 
Soul of the storm and of the thunder’s crash, 
O Life of Beauty, hear us. 


Soul of the bursting buds; soul of fierce life 
Whose swift heart-throbbings fire the vernal earth, 
Soul of the chanting wind that wakes the pines 
To sing thy secrets for the gods to hear, 

O Heart of Beauty, hear us. 


Soul of the fire that nerves the craftsman’s hand : 
Soul of the might that bids the prophet cry, 

Soul of the artists’ and the poets’ dream, 

O Heart of Beauty, hear us. 


Soul of the song, soul of the holy dance 

That shadows forth thy meaning and thy power, 
Heart of the silence whence we yearn to thee, 

O Lord of Beauty, hear us, 


MIcHAEL Woop. 
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(CONTINUED FROM Pp. 329) 


THIS spiritual law, whose glyph is upon our heads and whose 
impress is in the order of our thought, is the central pivot round 
which all human circumstance turns. It is the same at all times. 
and for all men, changeless in itself yet directing all the ceaseless 
flux of things. We may oppose it and break ourselves against it, 
but it o’er-wills us in the end, till finally—through tribulation, if 
we so elect—we accept its elixir of deathless spiritual life. But 
the Sibyl’s price rises with each new refusal, and she sees that 
we never fail so wholly as when we think we most succeed. Nor 
may nations or peoples violate this central law of being, for it 
dissolves and moulds anew whatever would thwart its sway, and 
is the unguessed but essential cause of all biographies and 
histories, private, public and national alike. 

The vertical and the horizontal divisions of our diagram having 
been sufficiently dealt with, we now have to consider the principle 
under which our several Types appear to be related to the ascend- 
ing scale of planes, bodies, ‘‘ elements,” faculties, gunas, castes 
and temperaments. Each vertical group represents a distinct 
inner* and outer constitution, yet all are concerned with the 
same ascent and all move to a common spiritual consummation. 
Something of the degree of this ascent, so far as this is evidenced 
in ordinary life, appears to be indicated by what the phrenologist 
calls the Quality of the physical organism. It is not by any 
means pretended that this permits of any individual being 
localised, as it were, as at such and such a given point of ascent 


* “ Mental bodies shew seven great fundamental types, each of which includes. 
forms at every stage of development, and all evolve and grow under the same laws. 
To understand and apply these laws is to change the slow evolution by nature to 
the rapid growth by the self-determined intelligence.” —Thought Power, p. 26. 

2 


~ 
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of his appropriate Ray. When his inner nature is harmonised 
and co-ordinated in a certain degree which is hardly usual in 
ordinary life, this may be possible to a vision which perceives 
how it really is with the inner man. But our varying moods and 
tenses conyincingly proclaim that we rather spread and sprawl 
over the field and are seldom long localised at any level in 
particular. Something ofa really settled attitude, however, may 
be thought to be at least possible to us, and the consideration of 
Quality certainly appears to have reference to possibilities of this 
general order, and in this sense to apply to degrees of ascent. 
What a man actually does with his opportunities or possibilities is 
always, finally, his own concern: opportunity of some sort 
(usually much better than we suspect) is with us and in us, and 
this is broadly indicated by the Quality of the organism by means 
of which we express ourselves in mundane life. 

In the last diagram of the Temperaments differently sized 
figures are employed to denote different degrees of activity of the 
Mental, Motive and Vital, and it was pointed out that these differ- 
ences are observed to be more or less steep and marked in different 
cases. Group IV. is an exception in this respect, though no ex- 
ception, as will be seen, to what is indicated by Quality. Now, 
the view which is frequently held with regard to these compound 
physical types is, that general human experience, through heredity, 
tends to correct the steeper differences aud to bring the three 
factors nearer and nearer to equipoise. Asymmetrical develop- 
ments bring about what might be pictured as a filling up of gaps: 
that is, deficiencies are filled in so as to effect, not a deprivation of 
what is already possessed, but a more rounded completeness of 
the whole.* Speaking of this tendency to effect a balance of the 
temperamental activities, Jacques hopes that ‘‘the time may come 
in the great future, so pregnant with wonderful possibilities, 
when this harmonious development of person and character will 
be the prevailing one, and all lack of perfect balance in either 
body or mind will be accounted abnormal’’—a _ phrenological 
anticipation of the next great Race. Towards this so desirable 
harmony we may consider ourselves to be gradually moving, and 
if we take the lower end of our table to represent the states of 


* Shewing the earlier ‘‘ vices"’ in their relative aspect, as minus quantities. 
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steep temperamental differences, we may picture the more 
balanced conditions at the higher. The latter is represented by 
the vertical strokes immediately below the group-numbering, the 
first stroke always standing for Mental, the second for Motive 
and the third for Vital. In Group II. for example—the Motive 
Vital—the Motive stroke is longest, the Vital is less long, and the 
Mental is least: the essential features of the type are 'still pre- 
served, though its Gunas are brought to approximate balance. 
As the different types have their elements levelled in this way it 
is seen that the marked differences between the types themselves 
are also effaced and that a certain uniformity prevails. In our 
present stage of development the barrier that stands between man 
and man and which leaves them at sixes and sevens of mutual 
misunderstanding is due to their Temperaments not being 
balanced, whence it arises that neither actually extends into the 
area of the other’s thought and feeling and neither can fully com- 
prehend or appreciate the other. Each has his own “‘set”’ of mind 
and thinks along his own mental rails to his own mental terminus, 
while each fancies that the other mind is atwist and that its rails 
run the wrong way. It needs that the Temperaments should be 
fairly balanced and harmonised in order that other minds may 
be rightly understood.* A square can neither comprehend the 
circle within which it is cast nor the triangle whose points fall 
beyond its bounding lines. 

The ideal conditions pictured by Jacques, wherein the three 
Temperaments are all brought to their highest measure of power 
and are then harmoniously expressed through a high type of 
physical body, is not with us to-day. All we may hope to do is 
to establish a provisional harmonising of our variously-propor- 
tioned elements, and to discipline such physical instruments as 
we possess to this more perfect expression of the life. The 
alternations from one attitude to its contrary, the drift from one 
mood to another under the varying sway of blind temperamental 
impulses and reactions, must be replaced by a self-initiated and 
discriminative co-ordination of the elements of consciousness. 

* « We must become as the white light in which all colours are present, which 
distorts none because it rejects none, and has initself the power to answer to each. 


We may measure our approach to the whiteness by our power of response to the 
most diverse characters.” —Thought Power, p. 24. 
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This is our necessary preliminary to anything worthy of being 
called spiritual. ‘‘ All this world, deluded by the natures 
made by the three qualities, knoweth not Me above these, 
imperishable.”’* 

The Caste system is here regarded as leading to the attain- 
ment of this higher spiritual state by an orderly building-up of 
the character under the dominant influence of the harmonising 
rhythmic (sattvic) Guna, and Reverence was inculcated throughout 
its ranks. Whatever the blending of the Temperaments under the 
vertical groups shewn in our diagram, each life had finally to be 
centred in its causal body (whatever its type and that of the other 
vehicles) and all outer conduct was governed and dictated from 
that high level which thus established the ruling principle of the 
man’s being. As a result, there would be seven types within the 
Brahmana Caste which the above-mentioned condition repre- 
sents, and seven corresponding ‘“‘ vertical”’ divisions also within 
the other Castes. In a society so ordered, one can understand 
the Hindu youth quietly deciding, upon some inner monition, 
whether to offer himself to one or to another spiritual teacher : 
he would endeavour to recognise, upon his own “ Ray,” his true 
spiritual leader or Guru, who would guide him along his natural 
line of ascent. All recognised this common law of orderly 
spiritual growth, though particulars of fulfilment varied with the 
type, and, finally, with the individual. 

Among ourselves the same law still applies in spite of the 
confusion of our social order. The character has gradually to be 
remoulded under the dominant influence of the harmonising 
rhythmic Guna, which we identify with the Mental Temperament, 
and this whatever our physical type may be, and whatever the 
material or the ‘‘ faculties’? with which we have to deal. We 
have, as Jacques phrases it, to “‘ cultivate” the Mental Tempera- 
ment (for even phrenologists do not imagine that matters 
spiritual are to be understood by the dullard) by ‘‘ systematic 
study, devotion to intellectual pursuits, habits of consecutive 
thinking,” etc., etc., and, as an auxiliary physical aid, by suitable 
diet which shall not unnecessarily stimulate the other tendencies.t 
Now, if reference is made to the description of the Mental Tem- 


* Bhagavad-Gitd, VII. 13. t Of. cit., p. 83. 
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perament, it will be seen that it is directly associated with the 
brain and nervous system, tending to give mind the predominance 
over body, and that its activity is indicated by an impressible, 
high-toned and refined type of physical organism. It is precisely 
these various features (in their normal, healthy, balanced presen- 
tation only) which the phrenologist considers in his definition of 
a good Quality of organism ; and it is largely according to this 
Quality that he assesses the activity or the intensity of the 
mental operations—size of brain being, of course, also considered. 
Good Quality of organism thus stands for a mentalising of the 
type, whatever that type may be, and no high order of intel- 
lectual performance or of moral achievement would in any case 
be expected if the Quality of the organism were decidedly poor 
or coarse. High Quality is the physical concomitant of the 
more ramified and deeply convoluted brain-structure to which 
Fiske referred, while it must also represent a well-organised 
mental body; and with it is usually found the ability to co- 
ordinate the mental faculties and thus to bend the entire mind 
harmoniously upon its work, with the result of a much higher 
level of attainment than would otherwise have been possible. 
Mere size of head or mere weight of brain, alone, is no index 
whatever to these possibilities. Psychologically this mental 
power stands for the synthesis of experience in the mental con- 
cepts and moral principles involved in the higher operations of 
the mind; and, correspondingly, it stands for the regulative 
rhythmic harmonising of the “ qualities ” of the type—or, in other 
words, for the harmonious co-operation of whatever moral 
quality and mental ability the individual may possess. Until 
this co-ordination is in some measure effected we can hardly 
be said to have shaped ourselves to the requirements of any 
given level of our scale: we merely drift through life deluded 
by the “qualities,” 7.¢., borrowing false notions of right and 
wrong from the ever-shifting temperamental inclinations, and 
fighting for their maintenance—to use the stock phrase—‘‘as a 
matter of principle.” It was with a view to the elimination of 
that kind of “principle” that the ancient teaching required 
Viveka—discrimination among these factors of consciousness ; 
and Vairagya—cessation of the habitual self-identification wit, 
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these so personal temperamental promptings. The rotation in 
which these ‘‘ qualifications’? were required accords precisely 
with the necessities of the case as seen from the temperamental 
point of view. 

Quality thus connotes far more than would at first sight 
appear, for it seems to be an index of the immediate possibility 
which is with each of us according to his endowment in other 
particulars. And Quality, as Jacques’ reference suggests, is an 
exceedingly plastic factor with which we can deal by many means, 
both auxiliary and direct. It is associated with the Mental 
aspect of our nature, and reference to our ‘‘head”’ diagram shews 
that this involves, not lower Manas but the moral and spiritual 
principles of our being. Mentalising the life thus means its 
spiritualising : not in lateral extension by way of psychic powers 
within the three guna-ridden planes, but by a wholly different and 
self-initiated co-ordination of normal faculties in the endeavour 
to permit of illumination from beyond them. In that light, all 
facts, physical, psychic and mental, are seen in their right pro- 
portions and are given their true values. With this self-deter- 
mined co-ordination of the life from the spirituo-intellectual level, 
there goes a definite transmutation of all faculties to higher terms 
and powers. L.N. Fowler particularises something of this in 
phrenological parlance as follows: ‘‘ Thus Causality, with the 
vital temperament predominant, takes on the phase of planning, 
of common sense, of reasoning on matters, of adapting ways and 
means to ends, etc. But with the mental predominant, the same 
sized Causality manifests itself in logic, metaphysics, investiga- 
tion, the origination of ideas, in intellectual clearness and power, 
etc. And it requires the sharpest eye and clearest head in the 
examiner to discover the bearings and influences of these tempera- 
ments and organic conditions on the intellectual and moral 
manifestations. The mistakes of amateurs, of connoisseurs even, 
are more temperamental than phrenological. . . . A given 
amount of Ideality is much more ideal, of Language much more 
expressive, of the Affections more affectional, and Moral Tone more 
lofty, in combination with the mental temperament.” A mind 
of higher power comes to be expressed in these various aspects, 
and all these are permeated with a higher moral tone, a loftier 
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spiritual quality. And this is the initial step towards a yet further 
transmutation—a transit, when its splendour may be borne, from 
the “ quality ”-conditioned worlds of birth and death to the light 
of the life eternal. 


G. DyYNE. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


wre CONSCIENCE OF THE ARTIST 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 360) 
ral: 


Ir I were asked to prophesy concerning the future of the 
symbolist movement that is rising about us and to declare what 
might be the chief moral quality with which it was to be 
concerned, I should say, with little hesitation, that that quality 
would be artistic courage. Now that the arts are becoming 
sacred once more, “serious as the Ten Commandments” asa 
recently published and most important book has it, the artist 
will take upon himself the duties of his priesthood. From the 
inherent quality of his faith, these duties are not likely to be the 
duties connected with our present priesthood—the cultivation of 
the more cloistral virtues, self-abnegation, temperance, chastity, 
obedience, because the arts have their basis in passion and in that 
pride which, owing to its very intensity, is mingled into the body 
of pity; but he will take upon himself the high right, the divine 
privilege, of witnessing to his faith. Trusting in the importance 
of his vision above all things, he will lead the imaginative life 
above and beyond every other life that a man may lead. Those 
of us who truly love the arts, love them as greatly as, and indeed 
more greatly than, those others who love the visible pageant of 
the world, for we would so bind the substance of the imagination 
in the nets of our weaving, that it would become in very truth 
the visible substance of the world. Therefore we must take on 
the garment of prophet and preacher in no less degree than did 
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those who prepared the way for the coming of their Lord at any 
time. Let us become as jealous of honour as any soldier ; careful 
in our dealing as any man of business over his money ; alert and 
seductive as any priest seeking converts to his faith; and because 
we know that the mirror-surfaces must become bright once more 
before they can reflect the holy candles of the altar, we will not 
be afraid to stir the ashes which have fallen upon the hearts of 
the multitude. Should we not be fierce and vehement in dealing 
with our own kingdom, however gentle and easy of approach we 
may be in the affairs of common life? The arts have but few 
defenders, because for any one man who concerns himself with 
their destinies, there are a hundred who are concerned with the 
destinies of common life ; for many a man will be good or bad 
according to the tenets of his day, but only a few believe in 
the world of the imagination beyond the winds of right and 
wrong, and rejoice at the coming of their illumination or lament 
because it has departed from them. 

Among those then who have come to believe in the gospel of 
their art, there is a smaller number still who follow whither the 
voices would call them. Not many are the painters and writers 
who have dared risk the loss of worldly success, of social standing, 
of their good relations with those around them. It is as though one 
were to cry for more light ard yet, at the coming of the light he 
had cried for, were to hide his head under the bed-clothes like 
any frightened child. 

I am aware that in this general indictment of others, I stand 
among the first. While speaking of these things, I have opened 
more than one cupboard, thereby exposing many a skeleton which 
the family instinct had hoped done with. I stand confessed in 
my own pages, for all the world as though I were some sheeted 
penitent, the rope round his waist, the candle in his hand. I 
have sinned. A fair half of the more precious thoughts that have 
come to me I have lost, because I have yielded in my weakness to 
the persuasion of an outer world. Not that my regret is for the 
yielding to pleasures, because I hold that pleasure—that is to say 
emotion in some aspect or another—is the basis of every work of 
art. But I would say that I have not possessed sufficient stern- 
ness in trampling upon the foolish calls and petty cares of all 
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‘sorts which have gathered about me. I have been fearful of 
giving offence; too soft, too yielding to claims which I knew in 
my heart were of no avail either to myself or to others. Perhaps 
the anger of foolish people, who, according to their lights, have 
been kind to one, is the most difficult to face of all the different 
kinds of music that have to be faced. Perhaps the well-intended 
allurements of those of little understanding with whom one may 
be acquainted are the most seductive and most fatal of all 
allurements. 

Who has not noticed how, at a restaurant, should a plate fall 
to the ground, or in the street, if a sudden noise be heard, people 
will turn to look from idle curiosity, no matter how intently they 
may profess to be occupied? So may it be with all. The greater 
number of us pass our days for ever turning round, curious to look 
upon some vulgar thing or other. Ihave lost the best of my pictures 
in dull drawing-rooms. The poems I most ought to have written 
have been swallowed up in quite unnecessary correspondence, or 
in concerning myself with affairs that an enslaved conscience 
vainly tried to convince me were unselfish, and which a dozen 
other persons would have done far better and more completely 
than ever I could do. I believe that I could have written what I 
am now writing far more readily, had I not gone yesterday to a 
party, my presence at which was wholly unnecessary, but which 
I had accepted in a weak moment rather than that my refusal 
should provoke displeasure. Iam not sure that this article may 
not be weakened, because I am due somewhere or other this 
afternoon, though I know well enough that it is a far greater sin, 
were the artist in me not to give his best to the progress of his 
work, than that the lesser man might be considered somewhat 
impolite by people who do not really care, were I to miss an 
appointment made without consideration. And I am quite certain 
that the most striking of the sentences which I had hoped to set 
down has escaped me, because a few moments since I could not 
resist pausing from my writing that I might listen to a piano- 
organ which had begun to play not far off, and that I might look 
out of the window and observe what manner of persons were 

passing in the street. Truly many pathways lead to the Castle 
of Foolishness. 
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LY, 


When I heard that a number of artists, not writers only, but 
musicians and sculptors and painters, had gone to fight as soldiers 
in South Africa, I was considerably puzzled. Some few of them, 
I allowed, might have set out for the purpose of their art, but I 
found it difficult to determine a reason as to why the greater 
number should be there at all. Every dreamer and artist, at 
least so I reasoned, knows or should know that ‘‘ he has no more 
to do with the ordinary things of life than a monk has to do with 
domestic life.” Therefore, unless those artists were living in 
ignorance, their departure became difficult of comprehension ; 
for they could not have set out owing to motives of patriotism, 
seeing that patriotism is common to most men and is perhaps 
the most august of the motives that sway a multitude; and taking 
all in all, I could not help thinking how far better they might 
have been‘employed at home. Every musician among them must 
surely have known that we had no serious opera and that Covent 
Garden was grossly mismanaged, and that British composers 
were continually passed over. And thus I could not understand 
why such enthusiasm for war had not been devoted to visits to 
the theatre in order to hiss when the chorus sang out of tune, or to 
raise a disturbance when the scenery of the last act threatened to 
fall upon and kill the prima donna, or to write indignant letters 
to the papers protesting against the very high prices demanded 
for seats, or decrying the latest mediocre foreign composer who 
had prevented the British composers from obtaining the hearing 
they deserved. And yet, instead of leading such an attack, they 
gave themselves up to affairs with which they had no real 
concern, urging on the empires of the world that is for ever 
striving against the world of imagination. So, too, with the 
painters and sculptors. If one among them had taken it upon 
himself to urge a fanatical crusade against the acquisition at large 
prices of doubtful old masters, he might have gone far; or if 
another of them had taken a vow to destroy two-thirds of 
the public statues in London streets and squares, I am almost 
certain that he would have earned much gratitude from future 
generations, and he would have become revered beyond measure 
by the many capable sculptors of his own time in want of proper 
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employment. It is true that such a knight-errant would have been 
thrust into prison. But then would he not have earned a unique 
. fame, and have proved himself, beyond all doubt, to be the 
possessor of the true warrior’s heart? I think, too, that he need 
not have hesitated long, because everyone is agreed which are 
the few good public monuments among the many impossible ones 
with which London is burdened. 

But my dream has not been realised ; I still wait for the morn- 
ing, which I foresee but dimly, when an astonished public will 
awake to find our more important squares and street corners strewn 
with débris and with blocks of badly carven stone. My faith is 
beginning to waver. The coming of the knight-errant is long 
delayed ; and, meanwhile, our sculptors lie discouraged under the 
cruel cloud of bad work which overshadows them. Sometimes, 
lying awake amid the silent provinces of the night, Iam tormented 
by a dark and secret thought, because I know well enough, at 
such moments of insight, that it behoves me to stir myself, that it 
is my bounden duty to take upon myself the salvation of the 
sculptors, to do my best by casting out from our streets such 
objects of tawdry insincerity as must mean so much vitiation of 
the public taste in coming generations. Yet, in spite of all, I 
have not stirred a hand. Each new memory of my walks abroad 
is become another arrow in my heart. A voice cries at my ear: 
“Out upon you, coward.” The flowering of the artistic con- 
science is not yet with us. 

A second and perhaps more subtle torment has come to me of 
late. Not long since, a friend of mine told me, half in jest, that 
I should dye my hair. Caught in the tide of current prejudice, 
if anything I was rather shocked at the time by this suggestion ; 
but since then, all that is not British in me has arisen to drive 
away my weak rejection of a scheme that I now see to have 
been possessed of true artistic logic. Now, I have a fair skin and 
light eyes, and my hair is of a nondescript brown. If I were to 
put peroxide upon it, it would be bleached to a pale gold—honey 
pale or dust gold; and I know that whatever element of beauty 
may be concealed in my personal appearance, it would become, 
by means of such course of treatment, quite doubly apparent. 
Holding, as indeed all thinking persons must do, that charity begins 
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at home, I am convinced also that art begins at home, and that 
it should be an instinctive duty on the part of the artist to render 
his personality as beautiful as possible. But alas, I can only 
sigh and exclaim with Melisande: ‘‘ Je n’ai pas de courage.” And 
because I dare not face the criticism of the work-a-day world— 
the opinions of my acquaintances, of my relatives, of the people 
whom I pass in the street, of those who may know me by 
sight—the state of my hair is become a continual perjury against 
the need of artistic sincerity that is dawning within my heart, 
even as it isdawning upon the heart of our generation. After all, 
each one of us is but a bundle of contradictions, and I take 
comfort in the thought that were one to have the sense of duty 
fully developed, it would lead him into madness. 

The dreamer cannot but dwell apart. For him every law that 
governs the daily life of a race of aliens is reversed, because he 
is for ever making the world over again in his head; and for one 
who has so little to do with common life, there can be no place in 
the same heaven and hell and purgatory as have moulded the 
aspirations of the multitude. I think that, at the end, those of us 
who were dreamers and artists, will be but little concerned with 
Peter and the gate that moves only at his bidding; but I think 
that the Archangel who presides over the arts will summon us to 
the entrance of that garden-close, wherein the groves are fragrant 
with the secret thoughts of the poets of all times, and that he 
will sigh as he looks into the hearts of the many that will come 
to him, because it can be well with few of us. 


CECIL FRENCH. 


Our present duty is to found the policy of the nineteenth century; to re-ascend, 
through philosophy, to faith; to define and organise association; to proclaim 
Humanity; to initiate a new epoch. Upon that initiation does the material 
realisation of the past epoch depend.—Mazzinl. 


Two things are essential to the realisation of the progress we seek: the declaration 
of a principle and its incarnation in action.—MazzinI. 
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“WHERE TWO OR THREE ARE GATHERED 
ROGE LHER” 


THE full significance of the great truth, plainly and simply uttered 
by the Master two thousand years ago, and possibly even then 
but a re-enunciation of a truth that has been ringing down the 
grooves of time with the rhythmic, slow but irresistible evolution 
of spirit since spirit began to unfold itself in man, is only now 
beginning to be realised within the sweep and compass of 
western civilisation. 

Underlying, as every mystic essential always has so far 
underlain, a mass of superimposed superstition and falsehood, 
the vitality and potency of consciously concentrated spiritual 
thought have served for the pretext and justification of empty and 
meaningless ritual, have by their unrecognised, unappreciated 
power perpetuated and preserved the tremendous and otherwise 
utterly unintelligible fabric of ceremonial worship. 

Wherever in the realm of what, for brevity and clearness, 
we may call Religion, we find a tenet or a practice persisting, 
not only holding its ground but even gaining strength and 
momentum; then, notwithstanding a hundred falsehoods and 
absurdities which it offers to the eye of reason, notwithstand- 
ing the easy vulnerability of its whole surface, it must certainly 
somewhere, in some vague as yet unperceived way, have struck a 
root into the bed-rock of eternal truth. The simple fact that a 
thing lives presupposes an element of life in it somewhere. And 
that which, even after its entire popular presentment is shown 
and understood to be falsely grounded, flourishes with the same 
or greater vigour than before, must have another, a truer and 
unsuspected ground which has neither been clearly understood 
nor shown to be false. 

Elementary primitive savage popular superstitions, which 
had a genuine vitality as long as they corresponded with the sur- 
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rounding knowledge of the communities they influenced, died 
naturally as soon as knowledge attained a greater height, had a 
clearer outlook and no longer corresponded with the radical 
notions on which the beliefs or superstitions rested. So, too, it 
might well have been expected that rubric and ritual, the tawdry, 
often grotesque, accessories of public worship, the stupid reitera- 
tion of prescribed forms, the stereotyping of prayer and praise in 
orthodox and approved, though by this time absurdly, often 
indeed repellently, antiquated moulds, falling within the purview 
of reason’s unscaled eye, would have shrunk and evaporated as 
marshy exhalations vanish before the radiance of the ascending 
sun. 

But the plain fact is that organised collective worship under 
the auspices of one or other of the great priesthoods of the world 
is as popular and powerful to-day as ever. The Master’s words, 
‘‘where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
will I be in the midst of them,” revealing a profound sanative in- 
spiring truth, have countervailed all the accumulated ignorance and 
bigotry and narrowness and blindness of all the Churches and all 
the priests, have, in spite of the cerements of altars and candles 
and albs and stoles, the fetters and bonds of parasitic convention 
and man-made ceremonial, spoken persuasively to the bewildered 
struggling spirit of man. 

But only sub-consciously for the most part, do the mass of 
religiously impelled humanity, seeing, if at all, then as through a 
glass very darkly indeed, respond to the great invitation. Sunday 
after Sunday in the crowded churches those who arrogate to 
themselves the divine commission of interpreting between God 
and man, offer empty cups to the thirsty, stones to the starving. 
The lifeless and obsolete dogma preached from the pulpit, the 
dull insistence upon myth and fable instead of eternal truth, even 
the beautiful ritual of the Church, beautiful, that is to say, in the 
literary sense, these surely are but sorry substitutes for the 
quickening, energising inflow of spiritual grace, love and peace, 
which should be literally the sensible accompaniments of the 
Master’s presence amidst the faithful one or two gathered together 
in his name. 

And yet who can doubt that those who gather to worship, 
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even though that worship is misdirected and attenuated to the 
merest simulacrum of what upon a truer understanding of its 
mystic essence it was meant to, and one day shall be, may, in pro- 
portion to the sincerity of their spiritual intention, be spiritually 
benefited? If it were not so, the institution of public worship, 
notwithstanding the grinning countenance it obtains from social 
convention, and the grave dignity thrown about it by the approval 
of States’ constitutions, must surely under the sudden impact of 
a wildly exultant and ill-controlled spirit of rationalism have 
crumbled into utter;ruin. But though the rational spirit has com- 
pletely demolished many of the most venerated and for ages im- 
pregnable bulwarks of the creeds under whose banners are ranged 
the multitudes of Church-goers, the spirit of collective worship, 
uncritical, unreasoning, instinctive, doggedly retains its hold upon 
the deep springs of human emotion, continues inarticulately 
enough it is true, but quite unmistakably, to give its cheerful 
answer to the Master’s summons. 

Of any hundred thousand average Christians probably ninety 
per cent. would, if asked why they went to church, have no better 
answer ready than that they had always been taught that it was 
right to do so; the other ten per cent. would perhaps say that 
they were obeying the injunction of Christ; possibly some, but 
very few, would have a dim suspicion of the real spiritual truth. 
But even those who would be readiest to quote the Master’s 
saying ‘‘ where two or three are gathered together in my name,” 
probably would not have any clear idea why the Master recom- 
mended the spiritually minded to gather together, why he was 
more likely to be found in the midst of such a gathering than at 
the side of the solitary worshipper. 

For in truth the supreme value of co-operation in high 
spiritual thought is a notion which is only now being thoroughly 
grasped and extensively tested. And it is in the cumulative effects 
of disinterested spiritual thought, both aggregatively upon all 
sympathetically responsive centres and re-actively upon each co- 
operatively productive unit, that the full understanding of the 
Master’s saying, and the apparent secret of its curiously warped 
manifestation throughout twenty centuries of formal public 
worship must be sought, and found. 
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Theosophy is quite familiar with the potency of thought. 
Disregarding its applications to the material side of man’s being, 
we shall all upon reflection be disposed to agree that as an agent 
in the spiritual formation of the soul it is not only potent but 
prepotent, the great formative agency within our own control. 
By purposefully directed thought and by that alone, we have the 
means of establishing connections between our own isolated 
spirits and the one Eternal Spirit; connections which with 
spiritual growth, and strenuously sustained effort, we may hope 
to convert in time into a perfect harmony. 

But if in every worldly undertaking we daily experience the 
need of co-operation, help, inspiration and guidance, how much 
more do we need the like assistance in the greatest of all emprises, 
the upward march of the soul? However lofty be the spirit of 
the individual, it can never have attained such a height as not to 
benefit by the consciously directed sustaining spiritual thoughts 
of others. In an assembly of spiritually minded beings, ail for 
the time energetically concentrating their souls upon the attain- 
ment of the divine purposes so far made known to the imperfect 
but aspiring man-soul, there is created an atmosphere of spiritual 
thought from which each individual gains spiritual strength, 
illumination and peace; while it may be hoped that the irradia- 
tion of that purely launched influence may fall here and there 
upon darkened places with a breath of awakening love and life. 

That is why in the act of collective worship by any body 
of believers there ought to be a certain efficacy independent 
altogether of the formularies, the credos, the mummeries through 
which it is always tending to break and exhibit itself in a truer 
light. That, too, is why it is good for every man who desires to 
grow in spirit to join occasionally in the assemblages of those 
who are professedly, at least for the time being, turning their 
faces from earth heavenwards. It matters not so much what 
form the emotion takes, as whether the emotion is there and is 
genuine. If the bent of only one or two out of the thronged 
congregation be towards the fruition of the spiritual powers, your 
thoughts and theirs, coming by different ways, may meet in a 
mutually encouraging spiritual atmosphere from which all may 
gain renewed energy for the struggle upwards, may approach if it 
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be but half a pace nearer to the eternal and infinite source of 
love, and power, and peace. 

For the Master spoke a true word, and not in vain, when he 
bade us go with kindred spirits, one or two at first, but drawing in 
thousands as the light spreads, reverently, joyously, confidently 
commingling our spiritual energies, striving to rise step by step 
along the upward path towards the abiding truth and the perfect 
peace. Weak, puny, abortive, ridiculous as our single effort 
may seem, it becomes ever less and less so as it unites with the 
like efforts of others ; and upon the union is the blessing and the 
mighty confirmation of the Master’s presence. 

Where two or three are gathered together in my name, that 
is in the name of perfect justice, perfect love, perfect power and 
perfect peace, there we may be confident that justice, love, 
power and peace from the unstinting, abounding, infinite sources. 
will not be withheld from us. 

No one who has taken in all the possibilities involved in this 
explanation of the true or esoteric meaning of collective worship 
will long hesitate to admit that it is extremely comforting, at- 
tractive and satisfying. But remembering always the motto of 
their Society, Theosophists at any rate require something more ; 
their first and paramount duty is to enquire not only whether a 
new theory or article of faith propounded to them be pleasant 
and acceptable, but whether it be true. Now while in several 
departments of so-called religion it is comparatively easy to be 
satisfied that certain dogmatically asserted matters are mot true, 
especially when as alleged matters of fact or history they fall 
within the canons of ordinary proof; in the higher department of 
real religion, since all the available evidence must ex necessitate be 
psychological, it often happens that, in spite of the concurrent and 
corroborative testimony of many witnesses, it is extremely diffi- 
cult not only to satisfy, but even to get a hearing for that kind 
of evidence, at the hands of people temperamentally indisposed 
to accept anything which cannot be repeatedly verified sensually 
and by laboratory experiment. It is easy enough to demonstrate 
that by the union of two gases certain modifications in each and 
certain chemical changes result; but it is not at all easy to 


demonstrate to materially constituted intellects what a spiritual 
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awakening is, how it is produced, and what results it brings 
about. 

Yet if the ultimate test be experience, psychological research, 

“which is now being very quietly, steadily but usefully pushed into 
these once obscure provinces, shows that under certain condi- 
tions and in certain temperaments these spiritual awakenings, 
divine incarnations, re-births, are much more vividly realised facts 
than the processes and results of a laboratory experiment ; and 
indeed, viewed simply as sensible phenomena, are becoming 
amenable to something like the precise classifications required by 
the ordinary accepted sciences. 

Thus, when the sceptic or the saner agnostic, on hearing some 
such explanation of the efficacy of combined worship as I have 
attempted to give, politely replies, that it is all very fine, very 
plausible, and that he for one would be glad enough to believe it 
were there any proof, he may be answered from our side thus : 
that the truth which we allege comes at least under the sanction 
of the very highest authority; that it is a priori not improbable, 
much less impossible; that it is supported by the closest analogy 
on the physical side; lastly, that its truth, like all other truth 
which is doubted or denied, can only be established for the 
individual by actual experiment. 

Waiving the ground of authority, as at the best always open 
to suspicion and very obvious attack, it will surely be conceded 
that if there be in reality any spirit in man at all, any spiritual 
aspiration differentiating him not only in degree but in kind from 
the brute creation about him, the conscious, intelligent exercise 
of the spiritual faculty ought to, and not improbably would, favour 
its healthy development. Further, that as in all physical ex- 
perience we daily prove the value of co-operation, a like co-opera- 
tion ought to, and not improbably would, conduce in spiritual 
culture to the benefit of each and all of the co-operating spiritual 
faculties concerned. 

But where we must go a little further afield for an illustra- 
tive analogy is in justifying what we hope and believe to be a 
central truth, namely, that by deliberate and conscious com- 
bined effort it is possible, not only possible but certain, that we 
shall be able to create an appropriate and fostering spiritual 
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climate or environment. Just as the exhausted physical frame 
seeks and obtains new health and vigour in a bracing pure atmos- 
phere after the smoke and dust-laden air of great cities, so the 
spirit of man, enervated, fainting and depressed by too long 
dwelling in a material sensuous environment of ignoble and debas- 
ing thought, ought to, and not improbably would, find recuperative 
efficacy and renewed inspiration in a pure spiritual atmosphere. 
And it is the contention of many with whom I think enlightened 
Theosophists will agree, that such a spiritual climate can be 
deliberately created where two or three are gathered together in 
pure spiritual communion. 

In the last resort, as I have said, the truth of this contention 
must be referred to the actuality of personal experience. Many 
who have tried are firmly persuaded that they have succeeded. 
The personal experience of each of these is a fact in psychology 
which deserves to be treated, provisionally at any rate, with 
the respect due to facts vouched for upon credible and disin- 
terested testimony. And if we find among those who have 
adopted and proved this means, just that spiritual growth 
and efflorescence, which, upon the assumption that the hypo- 
thesis be true, we should expect to find, we may, I think, 
without doing violence to the motto of Theosophy, acknowledge 
and adopt as true a cardinal fact, the value and illimitable appli- 
cations of which in the realms of higher religious evolution can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

The creation and diffusion of an appropriate spiritual en- 
vironment seems to be as necessary to the amplest spiritual 
development as the creation and diffusion of an appropriate 
environment is known to be indispensable to the amplest evolu- 
tion of physical organisms. And if it be a fact that it is in the 
power of each of us, however humble, to contribute ever so little 
it may be, but still something, to the making and preserving of a 
spiritual atmosphere in which not only our own but the spirits 
of all aspiring men and women may grow and thrive, we shall 
read quite a new and splendidly practical meaning into the 
Master’s words: ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there will I be in the midst of them.” 

F. C. O. BEAMAN. 
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WILL, DESIRE AND EMOTION 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 312) 
Wuy so MUCH STRUGGLE? 


As we survey the long course of evolution, the slow process of the 
development of the Will, the question inevitably rises in the 
mind: ‘‘ Why should there be all this struggle and difficulty ? 
Why should there be so many mistakes and so many falls? Why 
this long bondage before freedom can be attained?” Before 
replying to this, a general position must be laid down. In 
answering any question, the limits of that question must be borne 
in mind, and the answer must not be judged to be inadequate, 
because it does not answer another question that is all the time 
present in the background. An answer to a question may be 
adequate, without being a final answer to all questions, and its 
adequacy is not rightly gauged if it be thrown aside as not 
answering a further question which may be propounded. Half 
the dissatisfaction of many students arises from a restless im- 
patience that will not deal in any kind of order with the questions 
that come thronging to the mind, but demands that they should all 
be answered at once, and that the answer to one question should 
cover all the others. The adequacy of means must be judged in 
relation to the end which those means are designed to bring 
about. In all cases the answer must be judged by its relevanoy 
to the question asked, and not by its not replying to some other 
allied question lying at the back of the mind. Thus, the relevancy of 
any means found to exist in a universe must be decided by an end 
found to be aimed at in that universe, and they must not be 
judged as though offered as an answer to the further question : 
‘““Why should there be any universe at all?” That question 
may indeed be asked and answered, but the proof of the adequacy 
of a means in a universe to an end, seen to be aimed at in that 
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universe, will not be that answer. And it is no evidence that the 
answer to the original question is inadequate, if the questioner 
replies, “ Yet, but why should there be a universe?” In reply- 
ing to the question: ‘“‘ Why should there be all these mistakes 
and falls in treading the path of evolution?” we must take the 
universe as existing, as a fact to start with, and must study it in 
order to discover the end, or, at least, one of the ends, towards 
which it is tending. Why it should tend thitherward is, as said, 
a further question, and one of profoundest interest; but it is by 
the discovered end that we must judge the means employed to 
reach it. 

Even a cursory study of the part of the universe in which we 
find ourselves shows us that one at least of its ends—if not its 
end—is to produce living beings of high intelligence and strong 
will, capable of taking an active part in carrying on and guiding 
the activities of nature and of co-operating in the general scheme 
of evolution. Further study, carried on by the unfolding of the 
inner qualities and endorsed by ancient writings, shows us that 
this world is not alone, but forms one of a series, that it has been 
aided in the evolution of its humanity by men of elder growth, 
and is to yield men of its own growing for the aiding of younger 
worlds in ages yet unborn. Moreover, it shows also a vast 
hierarchy of superhuman beings, directing and guiding evolution, 
and as the centre of the universe the threefold Locos, Ruler 
and Lord of His system ; and it tells that the fruitage of a system 
is not only a great hierarchy of mighty Intelligences, with ranks 
of ever-lessening splendour stretching below them, but also this 
supreme perfection of a Locos, as the crown of all. And it un- 
veils vista after vista of increasing splendour, universes where 
each system is but as a world, and so on andon, in ever-widening 
range of illimitable glorious fulness of life unending. And then 
the question rises: ‘“‘By what means shall be evolved these 
mighty Ones, who climb from the dust to the stars, and from 
those stars that are the dust of vaster systems to the stars that 
are to them as our mire to our sun?” 

Thus studied, imagination fails to find a path by which these 
self-poised, self-determined Beings can reach that perfect equi- 
librium and steadfast inerrancy of wisdom that fits them to be 
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the “nature” of a system, save just that path of struggle and of 
experience along which we strive to-day. For could there be an 
extra-cosmic God, with nature other than that of the Self we 
see unfolding around us in harmonious certainty of linked 
sequence, with nature irregular and fitful, changing and arbi- 
trary, incalculable, then it might be that out of that chaos might 
be flung up a being called “ perfect,” but truly most imperfect, 
since most limited, who, having no experience behind him, and 
therefore without reason and without judgment, might, as a 
machine, act “rightly ” in, 7.¢., in accordance with, any given 
scheme of things, and grind out, as does a machine, the sequence of 
movements arranged for it. But such a being would only fit his 
scheme, and outside it would be useless, incompetent. Nor 
would there here be life, which is the changing self-adaptation to 
changing conditions, without the loss, the disintegration of its 
centre. By the troublous path along which we are climbing, we 
are being prepared for all emergencies in the universes in the 
future with which we may have to do, and that is a result well 
worth the trials to which we are exposed. 

Nor must we forget that we are here because we have willed 
to unfold our powers through the experiences of life on the lower 
planes; that our lot is self-chosen, not imposed ; that we are in 
the world as the result of our own “ will to live”; that if that 
will changed—though truly it is not so changeful—we should 
cease to live here and return to the Peace, without gathering the 
harvest for which we came. ‘‘ None else compels.” 


THe Power oF THE WILL 


This power—which has ever been recognised in Occultism 
as the spiritual energy in man, one in kind with that which sends 
forth, supports and calls in the worlds—is now being groped 
after in the outer world, and is being almost unconsciously used 
by many as a means of bringing about results otherwise unattain- 
able. The schools of Christian Science, Mental Science, Mind- 
Cure, etc., are all dependent for their results on the outflowing 
power of the Will. Diseases yield to that flow of energy, and 
not only nervous disorders, as some imagine. Nervous disorders 
yield the most readily, because the nervous system has been 
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shaped for the expression of spiritual powers on the physical 
plane. The results are the most rapid where the sympathetic 
system is first worked upon, for that is the more directly re- 
lated to the aspect of Will, in the form of Desire, as the 
cerebro-spinal is more directly related to the aspects of Cog- 
nition and of pure Will. The dispersion of tumours, can- 
cers, etc., and the destruction of their causes, the curing of 
lesions and bone-fractures, imply for the most part consider- 
able knowledge on the part of the healer. I say ‘for the 
most part,” because it is possible that the Will may be guided 
from the higher plane even where physical plane knowledge is 
lacking, in the case of an operator at an advanced stage of evolu- 
tion. The method of cure, where knowledge is present, would 
be as follows: the operator would form a mental picture of the 
affected organ in a state of perfect health, creating that part in 
mental stuff by the imagination: he would then build into it 
astral matter, thus densifying the image, and would then use the 
force of magnetism to densify it further by etheric matter, build- 
ing the denser materials of gases, liquids and solids into this 
mould, utilising the materials available in the body and supplying 
from outside any deficiencies. In all this the Will is the guiding 
energy, and such manipulation of matter is merely a question of 
knowledge, whether on this or on the higher planes. There is not 
the danger in cures wrought by this method, that accompanies 
those wrought by an easier, and therefore commoner, system, by 
the working on the sympathetic system alluded to above. 

People are advised, in some of the methods now popularised, 
to concentrate their thoughts on the solar plexus, and to “live 
under its control.”” The sympathetic system governs the vital 
processes—the functioning of the heart, lungs, digestive apparatus 
—and the solar plexus forms its most important centre. Now 
the carrying on of these vital processes has passed under the 
control of the sympathetic system in the course of evolution, as 
the cerebro-spinal system has become more and more dominant. 
And the reviving of the control of this system by the will, bya 
process of concentration of thought, is a retrograde and not a 
forward step, even though it often brings about a certain degree 
of clairvoyance. This method is much followed in India in the 
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system called Hatha Yoga, and the student learns to control the 
action of the heart, lungs, and digestive apparatus ; he can thus 
inhibit the beating of the heart, can stop the lungs, can reverse 
peristaltic action, and soon. And when it is done, the question © 
arises: What have you gained by your success? You have 
brought again under the control of the will a system which, in 
course of evolution, had been rendered automatic, to the great 
convenience of the owner of these lower functions, and have thus 
taken a step backward in evolution. To do this means failure in 
the long run, even though there may be, for the moment, a 
palpable result to show. 

Moreover, the concentration of thought on a centre of the 
sympathetic system, and, most of all, on the solar plexus, means 
a serious physical danger, unless the learner be under the physical 
observation of his teacher, or be able to receive and bring through 
to the physical brain the instructions that may be given to him 
on a higher plane. Concentration on the solar plexus is apt to 
bring on disease of a peculiarly intractable kind. It issues ina 
profound melancholy, almost impossible to remove, in fits of 
terrible depression, and sometimes in a form of paralysis. Not 
along these lines should travel the serious student, intent on the 
knowledge of the Self. When that knowledge is obtained, the 
body becomes the instrument on which the Self can play, and all 
that is needed meanwhile is to purify and refine it, so that it may 
come into harmony with the higher bodies, and be prepared to 
vibrate rhythmically withthem. The brain will thus be rendered 
more responsive, and by industrious thinking and the action of 
meditation—not on the brain, but on lofty ideas—it will be 
gradually improved. The brain becomes a better organ as it is 
exercised, and this is on the road of evolution. But to work 
directly on the sympathetic plexuses is on the road of retrogres- 
sion. Many a one comes, asking for deliverance from the results 
of these practices, and one can only sadly answer: “To undo the 
mischief will take years.’”” Results may be gained quickly by 
going backwards, but it is better to face the upward climbing, 
and then utilise the physical instrument from above, not from below. 

There is another matter to be considered in healing diseases 
by Will—the danger of driving the disease into a higher vehicle, 
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in driving it out of the physical body. Disease is often the final 
working out of evil that existed previously on the higher planes, 
and it is then far better to let it thus work out than to forcibly 
check it and throw it back into the subtler vehicle. It is the last 
working out of an evil desire or an evil thought, and in sucha 
case the use of physical means of cure is safer than the use of 
mental means, for the former cannot cast it back into the higher 
planes, whereas the latter may do so. Curative mesmerism does 
not run this danger, belonging as it does to the physical plane; 
that may be used by anyone whose life, thoughts and desires are 
pure. But the moment Will forces are poured down into the 
physical, there is a danger of reaction, and of the driving of the 
disease back into the subtler vehicles from which it came forth. 

If mental curing is done by the purification of thought and 
desire, and the natural quiet working of the purified thoughts and 
desires on the physical body, no harm can result; to restore 
physical harmony by making harmonious the mental and astral 
vehicles is a true method of mental healing, but it is not as rapid 
as the Will-cure and is far harder. Purity of mind means health 
of body; and it is this idea—that where the mind is pure the 
body should be healthy—that has led many to adopt these mental 
methods of healing. 

A person whose mind is perfectly pure and balanced will 
not generate fresh bodily disease, though he may have some un- 
exhausted karma to work off, or he may take on himself some of 
the disharmonies caused by others. Purity and health truly go 
together. When, as is and has been the case, some saint is found 
to be suffering physically, then such a one is either working out 
the effect of bad thinking in the past, or is bearing in himself 
something of the world’s disharmony, turning on to himself the 
forces of disharmony, harmonising them within his own vehicles 
and sending them forth again as currents of peace and goodwill. 
Many have been puzzled by seeing that the greatest and the 
purest suffer, both mentally and physically. They suffer for 
others, not for themselves, and they are truly White Magicians, 
transmuting by spiritual alchemy, in the crucible of their own 
suffering bodies, the base metals of human passions into the pure 
gold of love and peace. 
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Tue Use oF THE WILL 


Apart from the question of the ways of working on the body 
by the Will, another question arises in the thoughtful mind : 
Is it well to use the Will in this fashion for our own helping? Is. 
there not a certain degradation in using the highest power of the 
Divine within us in the service of our body, to bring about merely 
a good condition of physical health? Is it well that the Divine 
should thus turn stones into bread, and so fall under the very 
temptation resisted by the Christ? The story may be taken 
historically or mythically, it matters not; it contains a profound 
spiritual truth, and an instance of obedience to an occult law. 
Still remains true the answer of the tempted: ‘“‘Man does not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” This ethic seems to be on a higher plane than 
that which yokes the Divine to the service of the physical body. 
One of the dangers of the present is the worship of the body, the 
putting of the body on too high a pinnacle—a reaction from 
exaggerated asceticism. By using the Will to serve the body, we 
make the Will its slave, and the practice of continually removing 
little aches and pains by willing them to go saps the higher 
quality of endurance. A person thus acting is apt to be irritable 
under small physical discomforts which the Will cannot remove, 
and the higher power of the Will, which can control the body and 
support it in its work, even though it be suffering, is undermined. 
Hesitancy to use the power of the Will for relief of one’s body 
need not arise from any doubt as to the soundness of the thought, 
the reality of the law, on which such action is based, but from a 
fear that men may fall under the temptation of using that which 
should lift them to realms spiritual as the minister of the 
physical, and may thus become slaves of the body, and be 
helpless when the body fails them in the hour of need. 

It is an occult law, binding on every Initiate, that he may 
not use an occult power for his own helping; if he do, he loses 
the power to help others, and it is not worth while to forfeit the 
great for the small. That already referred-to story of the 
temptation of the Christ has a further-reaching significance than 
most understand. Had He used His occult power to turn stones 
into bread for the relief of His hunger, instead of waiting in 
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patient strength for the food brought by the Shining Ones, He 
would not later have been able to endure the mystic sacrifice of 
the Cross. The taunt then flung at Him contained an occult 
truth: “He saved others; Himself He cannot save.’’ He could 
not use, to spare Himself one pang, the powers that had opened 
the eyes of the blind and made the leper clean. Those who 
would save themselves must give up the divine mission of being 
Saviours of the world. They must choose between the one and 
the other as they evolve. If in their evolution they choose the 
lower and use the great powers they have won for the service of 
themselves and of the body, then must they give up the higher 
mission of using them for the redemption of the race. There is 
such an immense activity of mind at the present time that the 
need is all the greater for the employment of its powers to the 
highest ends. 


WHITE AND Brack Macic 


Magic is the use of the Will to guide the powers of external 
nature, and is truly, as its name implies, the great science. The 
human Will, being the power of the Divine in man, can subjugate 
and control the inferior energies, and thus bring about the results 
desired. The difference between White and Black Magic lies in 
the motive which determines the Will; when that Will is set 
to benefit others, to help and bless all who come within its scope, 
then is the man a White Magician, and the results which he 
brings about by the exercise of his trained Will are beneficial and 
aid the course of human evolution. He is ever expanding by 
such exercise, becoming less and less separate from his kind, and 
is a centre of far-reaching help. But when the Will is exercised 
for the advantage of the lower self, when it is employed for 
personal ends and aims, then is the man a Black Magician, a 
danger to the race, and his results obstruct and delay human 
evolution. He is ever contracting by such exercise, becoming 
more and more separate from his kind, shutting himself within a 
shell which isolates him, and which grows ever thicker and 
denser with the exercise of his trained powers. The Will of the 
magician is ever strong, but the Will of the White Magician is 
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‘strong with the strength of life, flexible at need, rigid at need, 
ever assimilating to the great Will, the Law of the universe. 
_ The Will of the Black Magician has the strength of iron, pointing 
ever to the personal end, and it strikes against the great Will, 
and sooner or later must shiver itself into pieces against it. 
It is the peril of Black Magic against which the student of 
occultism is guarded by the law which forbids him to use his 
occult powers for himself; for though no man is a Black 
Magician who does not deliberately erect his personal Will 
against the great Law, it is well to recognise the essence of Black 
Magic, and to check the very beginnings of evil. Just as it was 
said above that the saint harmonising the forces of disharmony 
within himself is truly the White Magician, so is he the Black 
Magician who uses for his own gain all the forces he has acquired 
by knowledge, turns them to the service of his own separateness, 
and increases the disharmony of the world by his selfish graspings 
while seeking to preserve harmony in his own vehicles. 


ENTERING INTO PEACE 


When the Self has grown so indifferent to the vehicles in 
which he dwells that their vibrations can no longer affect him ; 
when he can use them for any purpose; when his vision has 
become perfectly clear; when the vehicles offer no opposition, 
since the elemental life has left them, and only the life flowing 
from himself animates them ; then the Peace enfolds him and the 
object of the long struggle is attained. Such a one, Self-centred, 
no longer confuses himself with his vehicles. They are instru- 
ments to work with, tools to manipulate at his will. He has 
then realised the peace of the Master, the one who is utterly 
master of his vehicles, and therefore master of life and death. 
Capable of receiving into them the tumult of the world and of 
reducing it to harmony; capable of feeling through them the 
sufferings of others, but not sufferings of his own; he stands apart 
from, beyond, all storms. Yet is he able ever to bend down into 
the storm to lift another above it, without losing his own foot- 
hold on the rock of the Divine, consciously recognised as himself. 
Such are truly Masters, and Their peace may now and then be 
felt, for a time at least, by those who are striving to tread the 
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same path, but who have not yet reached that same rock of the 
Self-conscious Divine. 

That union of the separate Will with the one Will for the 
helping of the world is the goal which seems to be more worthy 
of reaching after than aught the world can offer. Not to be 
separate from men, but one with them; not to win peace and 
bliss alone, but to say with the Chinese Blessed One: ‘‘ Never 
will I enter into final peace alone, but always and everywhere 
will I suffer and strive until all enter with me’”’—that is the 
crown of humanity. In proportion as we can realise that the 
suffering and the striving are the more efficacious as we suffer 
only in the sufferings of others and feel not suffering for ourselves, 
we shall rise into the Divine, shall tread the “razor path” that 
the Great Ones have trodden, and shall find that the Will, which 
has guided us along that path, and which has realised itself in 
the treading of that path, is strong enough still to suffer and to 
strive, until the suffering and the strife for all are over, and all 
together enter into Peace. 


ANNIE BESANT. 


Now, when this union truly cometh to pass and becometh established, 
the inward man standeth henceforward immoveable in this union; and 
God suffereth the outward man to be moved hither and thither, from 
this to that, of such things as are necessary and right. So that the 
outward man saith in sincerity, ‘‘ I have no will to be or not to be, to: 
live or die, to know or not to know, to do or to leave undone and the 
like; but I am ready for all that is to be, or ought to be, and obedient 
thereunto, whether I have to do or to suffer.” And thus the outward 
man hath no Wherefore or purpose, but only to do his part to further 
the Eternal Will. For it is perceived of a truth, that the inward 
man shall stand immoveable and that it is needful for the outward 
man to be moved. 

And if the inward man have any Wherefore in the actions of the 
outward man, he saith only that such things must be and ought to be, 
as are ordained by the Eternal Will.—Theologia Germanica. 
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A STUDY FROM BROWNING 


‘‘Oxip Pictures in Florence.” Do not the words themselves 
bring before our minds a whole series of pictures, a series well- 
nigh unlimited in its diversity of subject, in its wealth and variety 
of colour and imagery? Pictures which are ours at any moment 
and under any circumstances, independently of time or place. 
Whether recalled as happy memories of days that passed all too 
quickly under Tuscan skies, or whether only limned for us in 
outlines less clear and definite by the magic power of fancy, we 
cannot fail to see them if we will but stand for a while with the 
poet at his villa gate and look: 

In the valley beneath where, white and wide 

And washed by the morning water-gold, 

Florence lay out on the mountain side. 

We thread our way through dark and narrow streets whose 
walls once echoed the fierce war-cries of Guelf and Ghibelline; we 
see the stately form of Dante walking, it may be, from his house by 
the little church of San Martino to discharge his public duties as 
one of the Signoria, while in his busy brain lies the germ of the 
Divina Commedia; or it may be Beatrice who passes, dressed as 
he describes her ‘‘in white robes, between two gentle ladies.” 
We may stand inthe great square, and hear the murmur of the crowd 
as Savonarola walks calmly and serenely to his death, or we can 
linger on the Ponte Vecchio, and watch from its arched recesses 
the gentle flowing of the Arno, and the play of light and shadow 
on the cypress-crowned heights of Fiesole. We may wander 
through ancient palaces rich with treasures of bygone art, 
among the marbles and bronzes of the quaint old octagonal 
Baptistery, through the frescoed cells and cloisters of Santa 
Croceand San Marco, andthe glories of the Duomo, and see Giotto's 
wondrous Campanile rising like a flower to heaven, white and 
pure as the thought that fashioned it. 
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All this and more can we see; all this, and far more, did the 
poet see, as he tells us, 


By a gift God grants me now and then. 


For to him was given, as in greater or lesser degree to all 
true poets, the power to sense that other life which enfolds so 
closely this our material existence; to recognise those Presences 
which, unseen and unsuspected by the multitude, pervade our 
lives with their subtle influence, which are sometimes ‘‘ happened 
on, and, as it were, surprised.” The stir and turmoil of the city 
passes before him unheeded in his apprehension of this wider 
being. Instead of the glare and thronging of the market-place, the 
chatter of pleasure or profit, the coming and going of the ‘‘ men 
alive,” he sees where in quiet cloister, in shadowed porch, in the 
dim recesses of pillared aisle and darkest crypt, the ghosts of some 
old painters stand sadly, wistfully, before their fast-fading works, 
and his heart seems to go out to them in a passionate tide of love 
and sympathy. 

Wherever a fresco peels and drops, 
Wherever an outline weakens and wanes, 
Till the latest life in the painting stops, 
Stands one whom each fainter pulse-tick pains: 
One, wishful each scrap should clutch the brick, 
Each tinge not wholly escape the plaster, 
A lion who dies of an ass’s kick, 
The wronged great soul of an ancient master. 

It must needs be owing to Browning’s almost unique power 
of identifying himself so completely with the spirit of the times 
he describes, of the characters he portrays, that his poems 
breathe for us as actual happenings, not as mere descriptions or 
imaginings. Writing as an actor in the scenes he depicts rather 
than a disinterested spectator or recorder, he carries us with him into 
those far-off years when, through dark and turbulent action, 
through confused and clouded thought, struggled, with faint and 
feeble rays, the dawning light of the Renaissance. 

We all know the story “of Art’s spring-birth so dim and 
dewy.”’ We know how the early Italian painters, breaking away 
from the Byzantine School and its conventional types imposed by 
traditional and hieratic authority, resolved to follow the prompt- 
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ings of their genius and dared ‘‘ to paint man, man, whatever the 
issue!” 

We can trace its evolution on the walls of our National 
Gallery, and study there, though somewhat imperfectly, the 
growth of that resolve, the result of that daring, from the feeble 
and tentative efforts of a Margheritone, to the masterpieces of 
Michael Angelo. Between these two what a wealth of names. 
“‘which carry a perfume in the mention”; what visions of 
saints and angels, of cherubim and seraphim and all the golden 
glories of heaven as conceived by the medizval mind : 

God in the midst, Madonna and her Babe, 
Ringed by a bowery, flowery angel-brood, 
Lilies and vestments and white faces. 

Giotto with his saints ‘‘a-praising God”; Fra Angelico 
painting on his knees the Christ whose life he strove so lovingly 
to illustrate; Botticelli’s wistful-eyed Virgins and lovely floating 
angels; Fra. Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto, ‘‘the faultless 
painter”; ‘“‘the wronged Lippino”’; all those old masters whom 
the poet upbraids, half jestingly and half in earnest, for concealing 
their lost works from him who would so dearly prize them: 

Why don’t they bethink them of who has merited ? 
Why not reveal, while their pictures dree 

Such doom, how a captive might be out-ferreted ? 
Why is it they never,remember me? 

Space would not allow the completion of the quotation in 
which the poet addresses by name some of these old painters, and 
traces with such marvellous insight and conciseness of expression 
the leading characteristics or peculiarities of each. Nor is it 
necessary ; for the sole raison d’étre of so slight a study as the 
present one can only be to remind those who may chance to read 
it to renew their acquaintance with the poem in its entirety. 
And so renewing it, they can scarcely fail to be impressed by the 
thought that in his masterly summary, in some ten verses, of the: 
growth and limitation, the strength and weakness of Greek art, 
Browning has in mind something far more widely-reaching and 
comprehensive than the evolution of any one particular school ; 
that he would have us read in it the history of “the common 
soul.” 
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The race of Man 
That receives life in parts to live as a whole, 
And grow here according to God’s clear plan. 


Does not the old Hermetic aphorism ‘‘ As above, so below,” 
hold good in this instance, as indeed in all? How can it be 
otherwise if in the world of thought as in the world of matter 
everything is but a reflection—broken and imperfect doubtless, 
but still a reflection—of the one eternal thought, of the one great 
cosmic Force? It has been said: ‘‘ There is nothing in heaven 
or upon earth which does not exist also in man, and God who is 
in heaven exists also in man, and the two are one.’’ This being 
so, it follows that one and the same law must of necessity hold 
good for all, that all evolution must work on the same line of 
unfolding, that all things therefore lend themselves to one and the 
same interpretation, could we but rightly decipher it. May we 
not then read into this story of yesterday as much as we can and 
will of the story of to-day and every day ? Is it only in the annals 
of Art that we must look, in order to find the souls who, content 
for a time with the contemplation of a changeless ideal of 
perfection to which in the space of one short life they might 
never hope to attain, acquiesced perforce in their own weakness 
and learned “‘ to submit is a mortal’s duty.” 


So you saw yourself as you wished you were, 
As you might have been, as you cannot be; 
Earth here, rebuked by Olympus there: 
And grew content in your poor degree 
With your little power, by those statues’ godhead, 
And your little scope, by their eyes’ full sway, 
And your little grace, by their grace embodied, 
And your little date, by their forms that stay. 


To such souls there comes at last a time when they realise 
that these types held up for their veneration, far off and unap- 
proachable, separated by an unbridged gulf from the reach of 
struggling humanity, have failed to respond to their highest hopes 
and aspirations just because they are types and nothing more. 
They catch a glimpse behind the symbol of the thing signified, 
and learn that in themselves lie the germs of all infinite possi- 
bilities; that the divinity they despaired of reaching in the span 
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of one short life becomes a glorious assurance through the striving 
of lives innumerable : 
Are they perfect of lineament, perfect of stature ? 
In both, of such lower types are we 
Precisely because of our wider nature ; 
For time theirs—ours, for eternity. 


So came the awakening to these early painters, weary of 


endless cloisters and eternal aisles 
With the same series, Virgin, Babe and Saint, 
With the same cold calm beautiful regard. 


And although these same subjects still continued to inspire 
their works, it was from a different standpoint both of treatment 
and idea, as the spirit of the age strove through them to 
find expression. The vehicle was imperfect, the expression often 
faulty, yet in so far as they followed, half unconsciously, those 
inner promptings which urged them to activity, 

Give these, I exhort you, the guerdon and glory 

For daring so much before they well did it! 
Can we fail to give it? We who, it may be, would also dare; we 
who perchance would also follow the intuition of our best and 
highest moments, and hold with Emerson that: ‘‘ When we have 
broken our god of tradition and ceased from our god of rhetoric, 
then may Gop fire our hearts with His Presence.” The 
awakening of these old Florentine painters and the awakening of 
the individual soul, are they not one and the same? To the 
genius imprisoned within the narrow limits assigned to it by 
tradition and custom; to the soul tied and bound by “the 
cramping fetters of a creed out-worn ” it comes, swift and sudden 
as lightning flash, or slowly yet surely as dawn of day. And this 
Browning recognises when he sums up in two lines the very heart 
and gist of the whole poem, the true end and aim of all art, of all 
thought, of all life, of everything that strives and hopes and 
suffers : 


To bring the invisible full into play ! 
Let the visible go to the dogs——what matters q 


What matters indeed! in those rare mentelies when to re 
soul comes the faint consciousness of her oneness with the Infinite, 
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would we not gladly barter every iota of the visible, the apparent, 
for one glimpse of the real, the invisible? Is it not for this that 
saints have striven, that sinners have suffered? Is it not for this 
and this alone that the spirit wages its constant warfare with the 
things of this world? Obscured by ritual and dogma, hidden in 
myth and tradition, veiled under symbol and ceremonial, this 
realisation is ever the basement of every faith, the foundation of 
every creed, the inner teaching of every true saint and seer. 
Remote undoubtedly at this our present stage of evolution; to be 
realised only by patient and continuous effort through life after 
life; but none the less a certainty, vouched for by Those who 
have trodden before us the upward path, who have reached the 
goal. And when, in the words of one who was himself “ not 
unworthy of that Vision,” we ask: ‘‘ How may this thing be for 
us?” from him, too, comes the answer, clear and unwavering: 


*“ Let all else go.” 
C. P. DICKSON. 


BetuUVENESCENCE IN NATURE 


(CONTINUED FROM Pp. 367) 


THE interesting phenomenon of the alternation of generations 
in plants and animals furnishes a striking example of the operation 
of the great natural principle we are discussing. In the life-cycle 
of the Moss there are two very distinct phases or stages: (1) the 
green thread-like “ protonema”’ out of which buds the Moss-plant 
proper; these two must be regarded as constituting a single 
phase of growth, viz., the active vegetative phase producing the 
sexual organs; as a result of fertilisation the entirely new sporo- 
phyte or fruiting plant, the neutral generation, arises, which is 
a comparatively passive, inert condition, the culminating result of 
all the preceding activities of the leafy, sexual Moss-plant; its 
function is to construct the spores, each one of which on germina- 
tion will reproduce the vegetative condition of the protonema and 
Moss-plant once again. And so the wheel revolves (Fig. 7). The 
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same principle governs the life- + 
history of the Fern, and indeed, sexeral plant 
of all other plants except the 
very lowest. 

I need do no more than 
merely remind the reader of the 
events concerned in the meta- 
morphoses of insects; in the ‘el plant 
cycle of larva, pupa and imago, 3 
we surely see a remarkable in- 
stance of the occurrence of 
alternative phases of life. 

In the life-cycle of a Jelly- 
fish we also observe the two 


sperephyte 


sporephy te 


sexual plant 
contrasted life-stages; the ac- + 
tive, free-swimming Jelly-fish Mess 
produces larvze which also are Fic. 7 


free-swimming, but each of which eventually becomes quiescent 
and fixed to the ground, where it developes into a stationary 
nurse-colony, almost plant-like in form, entirely different from the 
original sexual Jelly-fish, as contrasted with which it may be 
termed the subjective neutral, resting stage; yet it is only 
relatively restful, for all the time it is engaged, like the chrysalis. 
of the insect, in constructing from its own substance a new 
organism, and this latter at length, dividing up into distinct 
segments, produces a fresh progeny of free-swimming Jelly-fishes. 
Thus is the cycle completed. 

Turning now to the inorganic world, we discover precisely 
the same principle at work in the process of the genesis of the 
chemical elements as described by Sir William Crookes and 
admirably set forth for us in the number of this REviEw for July 
of last year, by Mr. Dyne. The point to be noticed here is that 
each series of seven elements situated on each dual (positive and 
negative) loop or figure of eight of the spiral in Dyne’s Fig. 1, 
becomes constantly vejuvenised (for so the process may be re- 
garded) in each succeeding series of seven on every descending 
loop. Thus, let us take Potassium as the first positive element 
of series 3. After the next succeeding downward revolution of the 
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spiral of evolving life, during which a densification of matter 
takes place, and hence an increase in the atomic weight of the 
new substances produced, we obtain, as the first positive element 
of the new series, Rubidium, which is to be regarded as “the 
lineal descendant” (so Crookes terms it) or vejuvenescence of 
Potassium. Why? Because each succeeding septenary series of 
elements does not represent something arising de novo and for the 
first time—no brand-new elements are produced—but only the 
same elements under changed conditions of time, temperature 
and space. These latter factors induce the appearance of a new 
quality in Potassium which causes it to reappear as Rubidium, 
having a higher atomic weight, while Rubidium in its turn 
becomes reborn, or rejuvenised, at a lower level as Cesium, and 
so on. 

But enough examples have been given from the lower world 
of this great principle of Rejuvenescence. Let us consider Man. 
Like all animals and plants Man exhibits the working of the 
principle in his physical existence; he has his active objective 
period of growth and the subjective, comparatively restful period 
of gestation (found in the female sex) during which preparation 
is made for the birth into renewed active existence of another 
individual in whom the same dual cycle is repeated. 

And again how true to Nature seems the method adopted in 
India and in ancient Peru of dividing each man’s life into two 
stages: the active, working period up to forty or forty-five, and 
the retiring, contemplative period when the man reviews his past 
life and endeavours to assimilate his experiences preparatory to 
death. 

We have hitherto considered the working of this principle in 
the lower visible and tangible physical world. But Man having 
become “‘ individualised,’ as it is termed, his conscious life- 
experiences extending, by dint of his Divine nature, into other, 
wider and subtler worlds which we term the “ higher planes ”’ of 
Nature, his “soul”? beginning to dominate matter rather than be 
dominated by it, it necessarily follows that, if this principle of 
Rejuvenescence possesses the quality of universality, what we 
should expect is this: that Man’s life as a whole will be governed 
by it. His physical existence is but one of the minor cycles con- 
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tained within the far larger, grander cycle of his five-fold life. 
Each of these minor cycles displays the principle of Rejuvenescence 
at work governing each as a unit, as a world in itself; but the 
vaster, five-fold cycle of Man’s life will also be governed by the 
same principle as a unit, in its entirety. 

Before, however, proceeding to consider Man’s development 
let us briefly refer to the genesis of the ‘‘ planes” of Nature. As 
I understand the teaching, this takes place in a manner perfectly 
analogous to that of the chemical elements. Each of the seven 
types of matter or world-substance arising by aggregation, in 
ever denser and more concrete form, around the outward-stream- 
ing, spirally-progressing primordial energy of the Logos, is 
intimately related to, and continuous with, the types which pre- 
cede and succeed it in the scale; yet each type possesses its 
distinctive quality, something which distinguishes it from all the 
other types, just as the colours of the spectrum of light insen- 
sibly blend one into the other, while each retaining its own per- 
fectly distinct and unmistakable individuality. The same is true 
also of the seven subdivisions of each type; and, moreover, each 
of the sub-planes of any given plane has its definite representative 
and complement in one of the subdivisions of every plane above 
or below that one to which it belongs. 

Here we may dwell for a moment on what I believe to be a 
fact of great importance and interest. If we take any given 
plane in the descending, 7.e., the normal order of its evolution or 
differentiation, it will presumably be true that the atomic or 
highest level of this plane will be more intimately related to the 
atomic level of the succeeding plane below than it will to any 
of the remaining six subdivisions of the same plane which have been 
differentiated from it. This will probably follow from the fact that, 
as we are informed, the atomic sub-planes of the seven great 
planes are antecedently formed, so that each of the planes at that 
very early period would consist only of this atomic matter, the 
remaining six sub-planes of each representing a later differentiation. 
The atomic sub-planes may hence be regarded as the generalised 
types, from each of which on every plane there obtains a seven- 
fold differentiation which pre-eminently distinguishes that plane 
from all others. But sooner or later must take place a recoil or 
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reaction from this differentiation and particularisation in order 
that the evolving energy may become focussed in the atomic sub- 
division of the following plane, there to repeat a differentiation or 
particularisation peculiar to that plane. Hence there occurs 
from plane to plane a never-failing Rejuvenescence, the ‘ Logic ”’ 
energy ever returning on itself. And this is precisely what we 
observed to take place in the inflorescence of the Stonecrop and 
other plants and in the ideal stem (according to the phyton- 
theory), where the formative force, after the production of each 
successive flower or segment, becomes, as it were, set back, and a 
new floral axis or segment arises de novo, at the base of the 
foregoing. Truly, the spiral runs through all! 

It is also highly instructive to note in this connection that, 
in the evolution of the animal kingdom, the primitive type which 
originates the differentiation of each great group is more nearly 
related to the primitive type giving rise to the next great 
group above it in the scale than it is to any of the later 
differentiated members of the same group to which it belongs. 
So that, for instance, the primitive Fish is more closely allied to 
the primitive Amphibian than it is to any of the more highly 
evolved fishes themselves. The same may be said in regard to 
the relationship subsisting between Amphibians and Reptiles, 
and between these latter and Birds and Mammals. And in the 
vegetable kingdom the same law holds good; and how strikingly 
evident it is in the evolution of the chemical elements has already 
been shewn. Does it not seem, then, that in all these kingdoms 
there has been a primary establishment of types prior to the 
setting-in of the subsequent differentiation of each group or class ? 
There must befsomething in the old Fish-, Tortoise- and Boar- 
Avataras of Vishnu after all ! 

We may discern on the great genealogical tree of Nature 
that whereas infinite differentiation and complexity obtain 
amongst the Jateral branchings at each succeeding level; yet 
there is one main, purposive trunk of evolving life rising, by 
means of perpetual Rejuvenescence, onward and upward towards 
the light. 

To return once more to humanity, we may cite a further 
example of what would appear to be the serpentine coil of the 
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evolutionary impulse returning on itself in the fact that the fifth or 
Aryan Race is said to have sprung, not from the seventh or 
Mongolian (as one might, perhaps, @ prievi expect) but from the 
fifth or Semitic subdivision of the Atlantean Race; here again a 
comparison with our cymose inflorescence will be instructive. 

In the constitution of the microcosm, Man, we find the same 
subdivision into types of matter representing different grades of 
density or subdivision of its particles; these are the vehicles or 
bodies in which his consciousness lives and functions. Now the 
Powers of Consciousness, in proportion as they are manifested 
through the different vehicles representing the varying types of 
matter, assume very distinctive aspects or qualities. Regarding 
these powers from their passive side,* and working upwards in 
the scale, we find that on the physical plane they exhibit chiefly 
the characteristic of stimulability ; in the next type of matter, 1.e., 
on the astral plane, they are expressed as sensibility, or, if we 
regard their active side, as instincts. But we may view the 
matter in this way: that the same Power manifesting itself on 
the physical plane as Stimulability, on reawakening or becoming 
vejuvenised in the freer, more mobile matter of the astral world, 
there affords a more vivid and real manifestation of itself in the 
form of Sensibility ; powers which were expressed as Movements 
on the physical plane, are repeated or reborn in the astral as In- 
stincts. Again, in the mental world these instincts are rejuvenised 
as Cognitions ; Sensibility reappears as Ideation. The Cognitions 
of the mental expand, in the utterly tenuous matter of the 
Buddhic world, as Comprehension, and as Ommniscience in the Atmic 
sphere. 

I may here briefly refer to the view which regards the Higher 
MAnasic faculty of Intwition as a something suit generis, existing 
per se, and without any evolutionary history behind it. When 
some truth which it has taken weeks or even years for most men, 
by means of the slow and gradual process of Inductive Reasoning, 
to reach and adequately appreciate, flashes in an instant, quite 
independently of all such reasoning appliances, into the mind of 
the poet or the seer, we say he has “intuitively”? sensed that 
truth. Yet, however frequent it may be in the individual de- 

* See the diagram by Mr. A. H. Ward, TuEosopuicat Revigw, April rgot. 
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velopment of the human mind for the intuitional to precede the 
reasoning powers as regards the time of theirappearance, here, as is 
so often seen in the organic kingdoms of Nature, the processes of 
ontogeny are no sure guide to those of phylogeny, for in the 
history of the human race at large the intuition must surely 
evolve out of the ratiocinative faculty, as synthesis must always 
succeed analysis: ‘‘ Intuition is but the conviction arising from 
those imductions or deductions of which the processes are so 
shadowy as to escape our consciousness, elude our reason, 
or defy our capacity of expression.’’ It consists merely in a 
process of extremely rapid reasoning. The Power which ex- 
presses itself in one world as “‘ratiocination,’’ on becoming 
rejuvenised into the next higher world, there expresses itself 
as ‘‘ intuition ”’ ; it is merely a matter of the Ego having learnt to 
respond to and utilise matter in a state of more rapid vibration 
than was that to which he was erstwhile accustomed. 

Each of the planes is a world in itself. As the man himself 
evolves and learns to focus his consciousness, in other words, to 
really live, successively in the subtler or more refined worlds, he 
in each successive world begins, as it were, his life de novo, in 
that he becomes rejuvenised ; indeed, we have it on the first-hand 
authority of one of our seers, that his sensation on first awakening 
to full consciousness in each ‘‘ higher’ world is this: that he is 
now for the first time alive, that he has “‘ never lived before”’ ; like 
a child on the physical plane, he experiences an exuberance of 
life, an ideal sense of heretofore unequalled possibilities, all the 
novelty and joy of being freshly born into a world. These are 
ever the characteristics accompanying the phenomenon of Re- 
juvenescence wherever it may occur. This is indeed the stately, 
measured process of our evolution. ‘‘Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the Kingdom of God”; ‘‘ Except ye become 
as little children ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

Or: by throwing off the sophistication of the matured 
intellect we become spiritually reborn into the simplicity and 
lovableness of the child; is not such a state exemplified in the 
great Ones of the earth ? 

W. C. WoRSDELL. 
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WHILE suffering severely from gastric and intestinal disorders, 
in the winter of 1902-3, I was induced to try the “‘ Uric Acid” 
cure of Dr. Haig, of London. Under the direction of an 
American friend who understood its administration I began 
taking salicylates the morning of Sunday, January 17th, 1903. 
From that time, until the following Thursday, I ate nothing. 
It was of the greatest importance to keep my body as cold 
as possible. To that end, any clothing, save a thin cambric 
night-gown, was forbidden. A thin sheet was my only bed cover, 
until the night of Wednesday, when a light lounge-robe was 
allowed me. My bed was drawn out and placed between two large 
wide-open windows, and, with no fire in the room, during that 
bitterly cold winter weather, the poisonous uric acid was pretty well 
frozen out of my shuddering, shivering body. But my sufferings 
had theircompensation. On awakening on Tuesday morning, and 
turning my face down on my pillows, instinctively seeking some 
place where I could experience a sensation of warmth, I found 
that I was looking quite through the pillows into another world. 
And a very wonderful world it was. And from this time on, until 
the following Friday, so completely absorbed was I in watching 
the transmutations and the scenes that passed before my eyes, 
that cold and pain were forgotten, and the marvels of another 
plane of existence almost entirely absorbed my attention. During 
all that time, though I was perfectly conscious on the physical 
plane, I was also clairvoyant, and, at times, clairaudient. But 
the world I was in was not, apparently, the kama-lokic regions 
of the astral plane; at least, only once or twice did I see what I 
thought might be a human disembodied entity. 

The first thing I saw was a great stream of liquid substance, 
rushing down, apparently, from over my left shoulder and on 
through the pillows. It was of a crystal whiteness and clearness, 
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and seemed to carry in it a great variety of figures, like circles, semi- 
circles, spirals, sections of cones, and so on; but so rapid and strong 
were its swirl and rush, I could not keep any one of these swiftly 
passing figures in sight more than aninstant. This crystal stream 
came only twice or three times that morning, and then it did not 
appear again, though I tried to get it back, it was so beautiful. 
Then appeared, quite down through and beyond the pillows, 
a surface, asif of parts ofa wall, which by degrees took form as the 
sides of a sort of room, and melted into what might be a floor 
below. This surface was made up of wheel-like figures or panels, 
sometimes of a deep, rich red, sometimes of a brownish-yellow, in 
which were interlaced geometrical forms, much like those of the 
‘*rose-windows”’ in cathedrals. These interlaced, wheel-like 
figures were generally on a surface perpendicular to me. But 
often they appeared low down, and the perpendicular slid into 
the horizontal; and then the colour would change from the red 
to the loveliest crimson and deep, rich rose-colour, and while I 
watched them, a slight internal vibration would begin, a rose-gray 
mist would arise up out of them, and suddenly, all at once, the 
whole mass of figures and mist would be palpitating with enormous 
vapidity. ‘The mist then would be transformed to a liquid sub- 
stance in shades of rose-gray, rose-red and crimson, seeming to 
come up from within the spaces of the geometrical figures in the 
wheels, coming up and going out in all directions at once, in a 
curious vibratory way, and yet with a kind of lifting rush in it. 
It brought forcibly to mind the descriptions we have had of the 
atom, as a “vortex of energy”’ with its “ force welling up from 
nowhere.” Suddenly, after a few moments of this activity, all 
would be still; the moving mass of liquid mist would disappear, 
and the wheel-like panels alone would remain. Then these would 
clear away from the horizontal surface, leaving the appearance of 
a sort of ground-floor, part earth and part broken blocks of stone, 
as of the interior floor of some old ruin; the panels then would 
reappear, but now as the perpendicular walls of this, and would 
go through a series of transformations in never-ending succession. 
The most prominent and central panel—the one which always 
appeared first—was a lion’s head, looking as if cut in stone relief; 
it was brownish-yellow, changing soon to gray stone-colour. In 
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the panels around it—also apparently in stone relief—were heads 
of other animals, such as are often seen in buildings of the middle 
ages. At first, these were all quiet, Then, some of these 
animals’ heads would move in their panels, turn around in them, 
look at each other, nod, or laugh, again look grieving or dis- 
tressed, and actually seeming to cry or weep, at times. But they 
could not get out of their panels, hard as they seemed to try. 
Then, these animal heads changed slowly—sometimes feature by 
feature, sometimes all at once—into human heads and faces. 
The central lion’s head always took, at first, one face—that of a 
dark, very handsome man—an Arab or a Hindu—with a piece 
of drapery about his head, with a close-cropped beard and large, 
dark, sad eyes. The other animal heads became men and 
women, and these all moved within their panels, some of them 
recognising each other by nods or smiles, sometimes turning com- 
pletely upside down and half-floating out of the panel, but never 
completely leaving it. Then, the panels themselves would change, 
the divisions between them would look like beautifully carved pic- 
ture-frames ; the spaces would enlarge and the heads would grow 
into complete figures. Sometimes one figure alone would occupy an 
entire panel ; sometimes a whole scene, including several figures, 
would occupy it, and when this was the case, the figures were 
always, apparently, acting quite naturally and appropriately in the 
scene, as if they were part of it. There were so many of them 
all there together, and all were so interesting, it was difficult to 
inspect them as carefully as I wished. At first, it seemed as if all 
climes and countries and periods were represented, in a kind of 
panoramic view of a heterogeneous character. But after some 
hours of watching, and especially on the second day, I began to 
understand that there was a method throughout it all. I noticed 
that order and connection were observed, certain groups of people 
and scenes always appearing together, and the changes from one 
set of people or scenes repeating themselves in a certain regular 
succession, as if rehearsing over and over again the same combina- 
tions and situations. For instance, in one large panel to the right 
of the middle foreground appeared a young warrior on horseback, 
with lance upraised, he and his steed in medieval armour. He 
came often the second day, and a panel near him, though low 
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down and toward the left, had three numbers on it, which at last 
I made out to be “789.”” These numbers were apparently cut in 
a block of stone—the “89” quite distinct, the “7” partly worn 
out. Another scene was large, occupying the whole middle space 
in front. It was apparently a departure on a sea-voyage—the 
blue sea showed in the middle distance—a woman and a man 
were in the foreground, the woman wore a bonnet and veil, and 
was seated on a kind of long bench, apparently on the quay, the 
man standing near, while others were busy with the luggage that 
was going on to a great vessel of some sort. These all seemed 
rather modern people, in costume and appearance; I should say 
of about the early or middle part of the last century, Sometimes, 
when the pictures were small, they and the frames would all 
resolve into a kind of fine open-work, would lift up or off, as it 
were, and show another series of views behind that one; these 
again growing distinct, and repeating themselves in their turn. 
When my attention would be interrupted by having to take 
my medicine, or reply to something said to me on the physical 
plane, and I would close my eyes to look again, the entire set of 
changes would often begin all over again—first the geometrical 
rosettes, then the liquid rosy mist, and so on. But sometimes, 
and on the second day quite often, it would start with the central 
panel of the lion’s head, in a sort of yellowish stone relief 
—and then go on as before. When this was the case, the 
lion’s head panel would appear as if mid-way up the wall, and 
below it and the line of panels of which it was a part, would be 
seen parts of a stone wall, this breaking up into corridors leading 
off, by means of one or two stone steps, to other rooms; and 
generally the foreground had a kind of half-ruined altar, in stone, 
with broken images and columns scattered about the ground, and 
as the lion’s head changed into the handsome Oriental’s head and 
face, other changes would take place in the lower part of the 
scene. Great carved stone benches would appear, as if placed 
against the walls beneath the panels—bits of old armour, or of 
marble, or stone images, would be lying on slabs of stone—and 
through the openings one caught glimpses of the other rooms 
with their long corridors. But I think the openings were 
generally sqwave—not arched—though of this I cannot now be sure. 
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But the broken altar, or something resembling it, was always in 
evidence in front at this stage of the series. Later on, as the 
panels grew into pictures of scenes, the stone walls and the 
ruined foreground generally all disappeared, the panelled pictures 
themselves occupying the entire space. 

These were my day-time experiences during Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and part of Thursday, and were all seen with my 
eyes closed, or when my face was buried in my pillows. There 
were also some fleeting things seen at odd moments when my 
eyes were shut, but these were the more important ones. 

My evening and night experiences were quite different. 

On the evening of Tuesday, as I lay in the twilight with my 
eyes open, curious figures came floating through [the air toward 
me. They looked at first like skeleton lamp-shades, then like 
long pieces of fine twisted wire—very much, and some quite, like 
some of the atomic forms in the illustration to Mrs. Besant’s 
article on “‘ Occult Chemistry ’’—opening and closing, separating 
and coming together again, in all sizes, sometimes in great 
clusters, and swinging down towards me with a kind of skeleton 
head, like some winged black skeleton monster of the air; but 
often the head would be white. I afterwards learned from my 
American friend that these were frequently an accompaniment 
of large doses of the salicylates. They continued at intervals 
until Saturday, and are probably of small importance, save as 
showing what may easily be the basis of the tormenting demons 
that haunt the victims of drugs and alcohol. 

But there were other visitors, quite charming in their way, 
and much more interesting in kind and character. Curious little 
gemlike creatures, like a brilliant emerald set in fine gold, with 
tiny wings of coloured gauze, came floating through a sort of 
golden mist, almost settling on my hands or hair, but changing 
and floating off when I blew them away! And later in the evening, 
when a dim, electric light was in the room, tiny figures of men 
were seen, running elfin trains of cars on aérial road-beds, which 
apparently were attached to the cord of the central light hanging 
from my ceiling. The trains of cars had quaint hooded loco- 
motives, and were started off by bells pulled by conductors in 
scarlet and white uniforms. And there were lovely airships 
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manned by sailors in uniform, and tiny figures of women in 
nunlike clothing were busy with little flags and banners—all very 
active, playing at work as it were, in this miniature and trans- 
parent world of theirs. It was a charming thing to look at. 
Every tiny thing seemed so perfect of its kind, so beautiful in its 
way, and all the activities were so swiftly and so silently carried 
on—not an instant of doubt or hesitation anywhere. 

Then came another set of guests—much more solid in 
appearance, but equally minute. They showed themselves in a 
series of booths, or alcoves, from one to two fingers wide, and 
about a finger and a half high. These consisted of perfect little 
scenes, such as garden parties, lunches or teas, antiquity shops, 
gorgeously furnished rooms in gilt, or tapestries, or with beauti- 
fully carved furniture; and in the booths were groups of tiny 
people, not transparent like the other airy folk, but perfectly 
solid like ourselves, only of miniature size and beautifully dressed ; 
and they were doing all sorts of things—eating, drinking, chatting, 
bargaining, walking about, visiting—and these exquisite kaleido- 
scopic views must have lasted over an hour or so, on a level 
slightly above that of my bed, and near the head of it, just where I 
could see them easily while lying down, but with my eyes open. 

The next evening—Wednesday—my gossamer visitors began 
again their charming work, but I had ,been watching all day the 
series of panels and transmuting forms that I first described, and 
was tired—and about ten o’clock I was feeling that I must try 
to go to sleep, when, suddenly, a marvellous thing happened. 
Troops of flower-like creatures, all in dazzling white, filled the 
spaces of my room. Immediately they began to drape it in a 
fine, transparent stuff of brilliant whiteness, much like spun glass. 
In less time than it takes to write these three or four lines, it was 
a scene of unimagined beauty. The spaces where furniture had 
been became overlaid with this lovely stuff, which took the 
semblance of tables, on which were placed crystalline vases, 
goblets, and exquisite drinking-cups of antique form, and between 
these seeming tables were moving groups of the flower-like forms, 
much like lilies—callas, fleurs-de-lis, etc.—within their long, curl- 
ing, flower-like leaves, but all of a brilliant, satiny-white substance. 
The different groups had each some part of its petals distinguished 
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by a particular colour. One was a clear sea-green, another a 
rosy-violet, a third a brilliant yellow, and the largest and most 
important group had certain petals of a velvety texture, in gold- 
dusted scarlet—the most brilliant colour I ever saw. These groups 
were dancing in the loveliest way, each about its own central 
flower, and keeping its own special form and colour, one group 
springing up as another died down, but always keeping an ex- 
quisite balance of grace and harmony of proportion in the whole. 
The central flower in some of the groups—especially that with 
the gold-dusted scarlet for its colour—had a small, perfectly 
modelled human head, all of the white substance; and the other 
flowers belonging to its group rose or sank, according as 7¢ 
appeared active, with living energy, or as it half disappeared 
within its stem and leaves, as if wearied or dissolving. And then, 
presently, I noticed that two figures in white were seated quietly 
by my bed—one, by my head, with the face of a man—the other, 
half-way towards the foot, facing him and myself, a woman : both 
were full human size, and seemed to be directing the others, 
while still they were closely watching me. I had a feeling that 
these two could understand me, and as the entire performance 
looked as if arranged for my special pleasure and entertainment, 
I murmured repeatedly—‘‘ How kind you are—thank you so 
much ”’—and then these two slightly nodded to me, and several 
times they made sounds, as if trying to speak to me. The maid 
who was taking care of me, and who slept on a lounge in my bed- 
room (a large one) during my illness, heard me speaking these 
words, over and over again, but heard no rejoinders. When she 
came to give me my medicine, at about midnight, some of the 
lovely decorations were displaced, and I begged her to keep quiet 
and not disturb them. The two important figures by my bedside 
disappeared, but, as the maid seated herself on the chair at the 
head of the bed, which had been occupied by the man, a trans- 
parent strip of the white gauze-like substance seemed to be 
gathered up, and was fastened in a pretty rosette to her nose. It 
was so comical, I could not help laughing. But she said she saw 
none of it, and I sent her quickly back to her lounge, when at 
once all the figures returned as before, and the lovely flower-dance 
went on again. It must have lasted in all much over two hours, 
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I sitting half upright against my pillows all the time, intensely 
alert and interested. At last, however, I felt so weary, I said to 
myself: ‘‘ I wish they would go ’’—but a curious hesitation, as if 
it would be discourteous to let them see I wished it, made me 
check the expression, or even any appearance of my feeling, But, 
by degrees, some of the groups themselves seemed to grow weary. 
The little heads would sink down, and the forms would go with 
them, all settling into a mass of soft, thick substance, still 
brilliant and white, but formless. At intervals, the half-formed 
heads would again appear, the breath coming once more through 
mouth and nostrils, the eye-lids half-sleepily lifting. It was as 
if the substance were being modelled from within—as though 
when the idea awoke in it, the answering form took life and 
shape, while, when the idea slept, the form again dissolved into 
the general mass. At last, as the maid came again to give me 
my medicine, all disappeared, and then I told her to put out the 
light, for it was nearing morning hours, and I was so tired, 
I longed to sleep. This she did, letting in the clear moonlight at 
my open windows. I looked at it an instant, and was turning back 
to settle down into bed, when ‘lo! the white drapery, now much 
more solid-looking than before, had been again built up, as if from 
the covering of my bed, making an almost solid white wall sweep- 
ing upward in a concave curve in front of me, and fastened in knots 
high up, nearly to the ceiling. And behind this curving drapery 
was dimly outlined a colossal female figure, apparently sitting on the 
lower part of my bed, partly on the edge of it and facing me, the 
drawn-up white draperies bulging out in places to form the out- 
line of her head, her flowing robe, and wide, falling sleeves, but 
concealing her face and figure. And at once] felt it was the woman 
who had been there before, during the flower-dance. Again I was 
obliged to give my entire attention to this object, tired as I was. 
From time to time she made the same little sounds as before, as 
though trying to speak, and with her right hand—or from the 
right sleeve, rather, for I saw no hand—she threw out, in front of 
me, fine, long, narrow ribbons, like watered silk, with pearled 
edges. They were about three-quarters of an inch wide, and of a 
clear, pale green colour, and flowed down in loops toward the 


mass of substance beside my bed, melting into it in little pools 
5 
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and circles. This substance was glossy white, like that’ into 
which the flowers and heads in the dance-scene had disappeared, 
as if into a soft white clay ; and it now seemed to fill, the entire 
space in my room (all the space that was within the range of my 
sight, I mean) between my bed and the window. At first, the sub- 
stance seemed to be nearly on a level with the bed; but, by slow 
degrees, as the narrow green ribbon-like streams were projected 
into it, it sank lower and lower, until it seemed to reach the level 
of the floor, and at the same time it changed by degrees from the 
brilliant white to gray, from gray to clay colour, its smooth sur- 
face growing lumpy and rough, like dirt, until it looked like 
ordinary ground. This process was very, very slow. As each 
stream of the liquid green ribbon reached the mass, little bubbling 
surfaces appeared in it, puffing up, like bulging cheeks and lips 
when the breath is held in them, and suggesting again the human 
faces. But each time the little bubbles would settle back more 
and more solidly into the mass, always looking more and more 
like common earth, or ground. And as this mass changed, the 
figure on my bed changed also. By slow degrees its brilliant 
white turned to clay colour, the outlines of the form behind it 
were lost, and it looked like a heap of common dirt. Then the 
centre of the heap arched up from over my feet (where it had 
apparently rested) like the entrance to a cave. The whole of it 
then grew rough, like the bark of a tree, the sides of the opening 
seeming like its roots, the arched centre over me like its gnarled 
trunk. This all turned again to earth; but now the upper part 
of the heap had a head with two faces, one male and one 
female. The female face (which was toward the back of the 
male one) then gradually merged into the head of the male, and 
again the mass was changed—the head of it becoming succes- 
sively that of a horse, a dog, a lion, and a buffalo. Then 
the face grew long, the mass became hairy, and the body of a 
boar was sitting over me, across my feet. Its hind legs, on 
which it sat, were toward the back of the bed, where one of 
the roots of the tree had been; its body formed an arch over 
my feet, leaving the red and white figures in my lounge-robe per- 
fectly visible underneath ; its forelegs were supporting its head and 
shoulders, on the front edge of the bed, and facing me, where the 
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figure of the woman had been—the whole animal seeming to be 
carefully disposed, so as to avoid the smallest interference with 
my comfort. The room itself had by this time assumed the 
appearance of a great cave, the light of which seemed to come 
from two phosphorescent bars that showed distinctly across a 
part of one side of it; these bars of light moved from time to 
time, and I felt they were adjusted and directed (as the green 
liquid ribbon had been) by the something that was on my bed, and 
was assuming all these metamorphoses. By this light, and stand- 
ing near the wall surface on which it played, I now discerned the 
figure of a man, of medium height and in dark clothing. Looking 
more closely, I saw it was the same one who had been seated by 
the head of my bed during the flower-dance. He had regular 
features, no beard and an olive complexion, but his eyes seemed 
at first like phosphorescent lights, though afterwards they looked 
more natural. As the other one assumed the boar-like form, the 
man came toward me, nodding toward the animal. As I looked 
again at it, it lifted its long snout toward me ina most friendly 
way, as if to have me rub it. I looked at the man again, who 
nodded as if to say I should doit. So I lifted my hand and touched 
the creature’s hairy snout, but though it looked solid enough, my 
hand passed into thin air. Then, as it continued to look beseechingly 
at me, as if asking for more, I made as if rubbing it five or six 
times. When I stopped, it poked its snout still nearer toward 
me, and showed two big, gummy tears oozing from its eyes. 
While looking again toward the man—who by this time had come 
close to me, and was standing by the head of my bed—I was 
conscious that the two then exchanged some sort of message, and 
then the man said to me with perfect distinctness, though ina 
kind of low whisper, “‘ kiss him.” To this I replied by several 
very decided shakes of my head in the negative. Then the two 
conferred again together, this time in whispers, though I could not 
catch the words. But they had apparently decided that nothing 
more should be done, for the animal at once put on an expression 
of great dejection, and began slowly to draw itself together, as if 
to pull itself away, and turned itself more and more toward the 
phosphorescent bars of light on the wall, as if to escape that way, 
as by a window, which the two long bars of light somewhat re- 
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sembled. The stillness was intense—the man watching—I watch- 
ing—and every sense centred upon what was going on, waiting 
for the moment when the slowly withdrawing form of the animal 
should completely disappear. But again the hour for my medicine 
had come. My maid suddenly turned on the electriclight, and cave, 
man and animal were at once replaced by my ordinary surround- 
ings. I gave a great sigh of relief—for the strain of the last few 
moments had been intense. It was then almost morning. I had 
been awake the whole night long—but, tired as I was, I still could 
not sleep ; the experience I had just gone through was far too ex- 
citing to admit of it. For, during all that cave scene, from the 
first appearance of the colossal form on my bed until its final dis- 
appearance, I had a sense, not precisely of danger to be guarded 
against, but rather as of some sort of test, or trial, that was being 
put upon me, and which required the utmost alertness, steadiness 
and fearlessness on my part to meet. Could it be possible, I 
afterwards argued, that the influence of the salicylates I had 
taken, together with three days’ fasting, had put me in touch with 
a part of the elemental world where magicians were operating 
who, seeking to charm me first with that lovely dance, might 
afterwards have wrought me harm, had they induced me to kiss 
that animal? But again, taken all together, in spite of my great 
fatigue, the result of all I had seen was felt, chiefly, in a great 
sense of joy, which I found it difficult to explain on the above 
theory. For, though I had felt a sense of danger during that last 
scene, still, there had not been the slightest feeling of fear mingled 
with it. On the contrary, a feeling of keen alive-ness never left 
me, tired as I was. It seemed as though some new consciousness 
of life and power was around me, guiding me to realms where 
new possibilities were opening up before me. And ever since that 
night, the world of matter seems to me a living thing. Were 
those flower-like forms, with their half-human heads, now waking 
and now sleeping—those metamorphoses from elemental (?) sub- 
stance to rock, tree, animal and man—were they a lesson sent at 
once to tell me of the long path the Monad travels in its cycle 
from Eternity through Time and back to Eternity again, and to 
test my courage on the Path while learning the lesson sent ? 
Which of these theories is the true one ? 
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This was Wednesday night. On Thursday, towards noon, I 
was allowed to be partly dressed in warm clothing, to rest on the 
sofa in my library, to eat some food, and the salicylates were no 
longer given. The panels still would come in lovely colours when 
I closed my eyes, but without the living scenes in them, and in 
the twilight hour, a sketchy scene (not in any panel) by an Egyp- 
tian stream, was outlined. But that night my sleep was 
uninterrupted—and indeed I had need of rest. 

While lying wide awake, on Friday morning—my maid 
having left the room—I was looking with loving eyes on a pastel 
portrait of my dear husband, hanging against the wall not far 
from the foot of my bed, which was still standing almost in the 
middle of my room. The picture has a shaded brownish-yellow 
background, and while gazing on it, the upper part of this back- 
ground, between one side of the head and shoulders, began to 
change. From out the left side of the head now grew another 
head, first sideways, then turning downwards, toward the left 
shoulder. It floated forward a little, still head downward, then 
turned round completely, grew smaller, took an entire man’s 
body, and was seen sitting on an armchair facing a round table 
—all in the small space between the left side of the portrait’s 
head and the frame of the picture. Behind the round table was 
sitting a woman on a sofa. The man was talking to her. Pre- 
sently he drew from his breast-pocket a cigar, lighted it, and 
commenced smoking it. Then he took the cigar gracefully 
between his fingers, removing it from his mouth, and blowing the 
little curling puffs of smoke towards the woman, smiling in a 
gentle, humorous way at her, as if he knew it would teaze her. 
The smoke from the cigar was perfectly clearly to be seen curling 
over the picture. Then, a boy was standing near the man, and 
presently the man rose up, turning round, and standing on the 
other side of the woman, she seeming to rise up and move a little 
to the left to give him room. There was then another child— 
I think a girl, but am not sure—in front of the man, this child 
not quite so tall as the other one, who seemed a boy of about eight 
or ten years old. The woman, man and two children were now 
all facing me. And then the man lifted up in his arms a third 
child, quite young, and held it on his shoulder—the right shoulder, 
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the one next the woman—and then he placed his other hand 
on the head of one of the two children in front of him. And as 
he did this, phosphorescent lights appeared in the eyes of all five of these 
figures, though they were brightest in the eyes of the man and of 
the child he held in his arms. All the five figures stood there 
several instants, as if to secure my attention, the man smiling 
and nodding at me, and the baby in his arms also nodding in a 
gleeful way. Then all faded out, except the man’s figure. This 
turned round again, and reappeared, lying down, the head 
toward the front of the picture, the face deathly white, the body 
shrouded in something dark, and moving away as if it was being 
carried off toward the background, and I knew the man had died, 
and was being carriedaway. Then the woman reappeared, sitting 
again on the sofa, now looking very sad. Another man, quite 
different from the other, and also looking very sad, was sitting 
near her, and directing her attention apparently to two of the 
children, who were standing in front of her, as if to comfort her. 
The woman wore a little round bonnet with a long veil over it and 
hanging down on the sides, and I afterwards remembered that the 
woman in the sea-voyage view, in those panel pictures, wore the 
same kind of a bonnet and veil. This then all faded out, and then 
the head again came out on the side from the left of the portrait’s. 
head, as before, and exactly the same thing was repeated, in every 
detail. And it was done, over and over again, for I should think at 
least six or eight times, in fact until my maid entered the room with 
my breakfast, and I stopped looking. During the day, I lay again 
on the sofa in my library, but when I returned to my bedroom in 
the evening, I looked at the picture, to see if these changes would 
again occur. Presently the heads of the man and the young child 
appeared, as when he (the man) was holding the child—the phos- 
phorescent lights came again into their eyes, and the man’s head nodded 
and smiled at me as before—but that was all. The picture has 
since been as it always was, and no matter how steadily I gaze 
at it, those changing forms make no sign of coming back. 

During Friday, while lying in my library, I was recount- 
ing to a friend (Miss B——) the curious story told on Mr. 
Scott’s portrait, and then I said, in reply to a question of 
hers, that I thought the man must have been meant to represent 
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Mr. Scott himself, in a previous life, and I spoke of the daughter, 
the sons and the wife, and said “I wonder who the woman was;”’ 
a fine little sharp voice from directly behind Miss B , said, 
with perfect distinctness, “She is here.” Again I was speak- 
ing of it—I think to Mr. K , Miss B standing near the 
table in the dining room, the door between which and the library 
was open—and again the same little sharp voice sounded near 
her, repeating the same words, ‘She is here.” As I was then, 
however, speaking of the daughter, rather than the wife, I am 
puzzled to know to which of the two the voice referred—presum- 
ing it to have meant to indicate that Miss B—— was one or the 
other of them. 

On one of the evenings while I was still under the influence of 
salicylates, I noticed a woman of medium size, dressed in gray, with 
a white kerchief neatly folded around her shoulders, and a white 
cap, entering my room. She went to my washstand, and seemed 
to be looking for something, and I had a sense that she was some 
stray shell from Kama-loka, whose habit was to nurse the sick, 
and who had been attracted to my room by my illness. She soon 
disappeared, however, and I did not see her again. Often during 

hose days I also heard voices, as of people talking in my room, 

and sometimes I caught glimpses of shadowy forms that I felt 
were near; but I sawand heard nothing more definite than these, 
save the words and the figures I have described. 


LOLIAME = Wh Scort, 


You may produce wildernesses of machinery and pile process upon process, 
but the mind of man remains untouched and unchanged. It is not the 
perfecting of the arts of life or any revolution in the trades of the butcher 
the baker, or the smith, that will make a new man in a new earth. The 
great changes in the world, the revolutions that really count, that shake the 
globe, and do indeed leave a new man in a new earth, come when the spirit is 
touched, not when this or that ingenious triumph is achieved over matter. 
One word that is capable of touching the heart and moving the conscience of 
mankind is more potent, more prevailing, than the discovery of any trick, 
however strange and subtle, for harnessing the lightning, or bringing bread 
from earth and stones.—Spectator. 
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Stray THOUGHTS ON THEOSOPHY 
IV. 


Oipavds dvw, otpavds katw, dotpa dvw, aotpa Kdtw, Tay 0 dvw TovTo 
, 
KaTW. 
Heaven above, heaven below; stars above, stars below; all that is 
above, thus also below; understand this and be blessed. 
KircHER, Pyodvom. Copt., pp. 193 and 275. 


“As above, so below’’—a “great word,’ a sacramental phrase, 
a saying of wisdom, an aphorism, a mystic formula, a fundamental 
law—or a two-edged sword of word-fence that will probably do 
the wielder serious damage if he is not previously put through 
careful training in its handling ? 

Whether this famous “ word” is of Hermetic origin or no, 
we will not stay formally to enquire. In essence it is probably 
as old as human thought itself. And, as probably, the idea lying 
underneath it has been turned topsy-turvy more frequently than 
any other of the immortal company. 

“ As above, so below” doubtless enshrines some vast idea of 
analogical law, some basis of true reason, which would sum up the 
manifold appearances of things into one single verity; but the 
understanding of the nature of this mystery of manifoldness from 
the one—all one and one in all—is not to be attained by careless 
thinking, or by some lucky guess, or by the pastime of artificial 
correspondencing. 

Indeed, if the truth must out, in ninety-nine cases of a 
hundred, when one uses this phrase to clinch an argument, we 
find that we have begged the question from the start, ended 
where we began and asserted the opposite of our logion. Instead 
of illumining not only the subject we have in hand, but all subjects, 
by a grasp of the eternal verity concealed within our saying, 
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we have reversed it into the ephemeral and false proposition: 
“As below, so above.” Deus, verily, inversus est demon; and 
there’s the devil to pay. But fortunately there is some compen- 
sation even in this in an illogical age; for, as all the mystic 
world knows, Demon is nothing else but deus inversus. 

Yes, even along our most modern lines of thought, even in 
propositions and principles that are with every day coming more 
and more into favour in the domain of practical philosophising, we 
find our ageless aphorism stood upon its head with scantiest 
ceremony. 

In the newest theology, in the latest philosophy, we find a 
strong tendency to revive the ancient idea that man is the 
measure of the universe—whether we call this concept pragmatism 
or by any other name that sounds “as sweet.” “As below,” 
then, ‘‘so above.” In fact we do not seem to be able to get 
away from this inversion. We like it thus turned upside down; 
and I am not altogether sure, that even for the keenest minded 
of us, it is not an excellent exercise thus to anthropomorphise* 
the universe, and to fling the shadow of his best within on to the in- 
finite screen of the appearance of the things without. For is not 
man kin really with all these—worlds, systems, elements, and 
spaces, infinitudes, and times and timelessness ? 

But this way of looking at the thing does not as a rule 
bother the beginner in mystic speculation. Fascinated with 
some little known fact of the below, marvelling at some striking 
incident that has come under his notice—striking, fascinating 
for him, of course—he usually puts a weight upon it that it 
cannot bear, exaggerates a particular into a universal, and with 
a desperate plunge of joy imagines that he has finally arrived at 
truth—taking his topsy-turvy “as below” for the eternal ‘‘as 
above.” He does not yet realise that had he truly reached to 
that “above,” he would know not only the solitary “below ”’ 
that has come dazzlingly into his cosmos, but every other 
‘“below”’ of the same class. 

But again from this height of “ philosophising ” let us come 
down to mystic commonplace. Of things physical we have 
certain definite knowledge, summed up in the accurate measure- 


* In the sense of anthropos, of course, and not of his carcase. 
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ment, and observations, and general mechanical art of modern 
science. Beyond this domain for mechanical science there is 
x; for the “seeing”? mystic there is not x, but an indefinite 
series of phases of subtler and subtler sensations. Now, as every 
intelligent reader knows, it is just the nature of these extra- 
normal impressions that is beginning to be critically investigated 
on the lines of the impersonal method so justly belauded by all 
scientific workers. 

In this domain, of such intense interest to many students of 
Theosophy, how shall we say our “as above” applies? And 
here let us start at the beginning ; that is to say, the first discrete 
degree beyond the physical—the psychic or so-called “astral.’’ 
What constitutes this a discrete degree? Is it in reality a dis- 
crete degree? And by discrete I mean, is it discontinuous with 
the physical ; that is to say, is there some fundamental change 
of kind between the two? ‘“ East is east, and West is west ”’; 
Astral is astral, and Physical is physical. But how ? Sensationally 
only, or is it also rationally to be distinguished ? 

The first difficulty that confronts us is this. That, however 
keen a man’s subtler senses may be, no matter how highly ‘ clear- 
seeing ’’ he may have become—I speak, of course, only of what 
has come under my own personal observation and from the 
general literature of the subject,* he seems unable to convey his 
own immediate experience cleanly to a second person, unless, of 
course, that second person can ‘‘ see”’ with the first. Try how he 
may, he is apparently compelled to fall back on physical terms in 
which to explain; nay, it is highly probable that all that has 
been written on the “astral” has produced no other impression 
on non-psychic readers than that it is a subtler phase of the 
physical. And this presumably because the very seer himself in 
explaining the impressions he registers to himself, that is, to 
his physical consciousness, has to translate them into the only 
forms that consciousness can supply, namely physical forms. 
Indeed, there seems to be a gulf fixed between psychic and physi- 
cal, so that those impressions which would pass from thence 
to us, cannot. In other words, they cannot, in the very 


* Of vision and apocalyptic proper, of course, and not of the subjective seeing 
or recalling of physical scenes. 
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nature of things, come naked into this world; they must be 
clothed. 

Now if this is true, if this is an unavoidable fact in nature, 
then the very nature of the astral is removed. from the nature of 
the physical by an unbridgeable gulf: ‘‘ East is east, and West is 
west.” But zs it really true? Is it only that so far no one is 
known who can bridge the gulf perfectly? Or supposing even 
that there be those who can so bridge it ; is it that they are un- 
able to make their knowledge known to others, simply because 
these others cannot bridge the gulf in thety own personal con- 
sciousness, and therefore cannot follow the continuum of their 
more gifted brethren ? 

But even supposing there is a continuity from physical to 
astral, it would seem that we must, so to speak, go there, and 
that it cannot come here. In other words, the astral cannot be 
precisely registered in the physical, the image cannot exactly re- 
produce the prototype; for if it could, the one would be the other. 
What then is the nature of the difference of quality or of degree ? 
How, again, we ask, does astral really differ from physical ? 
Can we in this derive any satisfaction from speculations 
concerning the so-called “‘ fourth dimension ” of matter ? 

This is a subject of immense difficulty, and I do not propose 
to enter into anything but its outermost court ; in fact, I am in- 
capable of doing so. All that I desire to note for the present is 
that all analogies between “‘flatland”’ and our three-dimensional 
space, and between the latter and the presupposed fourth-dimen- 
sional state, are based upon the most flagrant petstio principir. It 
is a case of ‘“‘ As below, so above,” in excelsis! “ Flatland ’— 
space of two dimensions, plus the further gratuitous assumption 
of two-dimensional beings who have their being and their moving 
therein—is inconceivable as matter of any kind. A superficies is 
—an idea ; it is not a thing of the sensible world. We can con- 
ceive a superficies in our minds; it is a mental concept, it is not 
a sensible reality. We can’t see it, nor taste it, nor hear it, nor 
smell it—nor touch it. Our two-dimensional beings are not only 
figments of the imagination, they are absolutely inconceivable as 
entities ; they can’t move, they can’t be conscious of one another, 
for in the abstract concept called a surface, there can be no 
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position from the standpoint of itself and things like it, but only 
from the standpoint of another. Even the most primitive sense 
of touch, would be non-existent for our “ flatlanders,”’ for there 
would be nothing to touch. And so on, and so forth. 

Therefore, to imagine how three-dimensional things would 
appear to the consciousness of a flatlander, and from this by 
analogy to try to construct four-dimensional things from a series 
of three-dimensional phenomena, is, apparently, a very vicious 
circle indeed. We can’t get at it that way; we have to seek 
another way, a very different ‘ other way,” apparently, by means 
of which we may get out of three dimensions into—what? Into 
—two, either way or every way? Who knows? 

Any way, the later Platonic School, curiously enough called 
the ‘‘astral”’ the “‘ plane ’’ ; basing themselves on one of the so- 
called Chaldzan Oracles: ‘‘ Do not soil the spirit nor turn the 
plane into the solid” ; where the ‘‘ spirit ”’ corresponds apparently 
to what modern theosophical terminology calls the “ etheric ” 
and the “ plane”’ to the “ astral.’’ As Psellus says, in comment- 
ing on this logion: ‘‘ The Chaldzans clothed the soul in two 
vestures ; the one they called the spirituous, which is woven for 
it (as it were) out of the sensible body; the other the radiant, 
subtle and impalpable, which they call the plane.’’* 

Higher than this were the “ lines ” and “ points,” all of which 
pertained presumably to the region of mind. 

What, then, again we ask, is the “‘ astral” proper as compared 
with the physical? How do things appear to themselves on the 
astral proper ; for so far, in the very nature of things, whenever 
we talk ‘down here”’ of the astral we have to talk of it in terms 
of the physical? In what, to use a famous term of ancient philo- 
sophising, consists its ‘otherness’? Is ‘‘ otherness” in this to 
be thought of and distinguished by a gulf in matter, a gap— 
which seems to be an absurdity, for ‘‘nature does not leap;”’ 
she also ‘“‘abhors a vacuum,” und so wetter, along this line of 
aphorism. 

Here again we are confronted with the other side of the 
shield, with the unavoidable intuition that there is a continuum 
in matter; that if it were possible magically to propel a 

* See my Orpheus, p. 283 (London; 1896). 
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human entity into space, he would successively leave his various 
“vehicles”’* in the spheres of the atmosphere and elements, 
while, as in the case of John Brown, his soul would “go march- 
ing on” until it arrived at the last limit—whenever or wherever 
that may be, in a universe that ever at every point enters into 
itself. 

However this may be, there is no doubt but that the idea of 
a cosmic “‘ stuff” or ‘‘ matter ”’—whatever such terms may mean 
—rolled up continuously into itself as in the diagram of the 
atom so familiar to students of Modern Theosophy—is exceedingly 
illuminative, if thought of as a symbol of force-systems. All 
things, then, would appear to be solidified down here by the 
“ sky’s being rolled up carpet-wise,”’ to paraphrase the Upanishat. 
The “ above” has thus been “involved” into the “ below ” ; and if 
we could only follow the process, perchance, we should then be able 
faintly to understand the truth underlying our aphorism. Then, 
and then only, in the most serious and literal meaning of it, and 
not in the sarcastic sense of the writer, or rather singer, of the 
Shvetdshvataropamishat : “‘ When, carpet-wise, the sky men shall 
roll up; then [only, not till then} shall end of sorrow be without 
men knowing God,’’} for then, perchance, they would be God. 

Now as a matter of fact this continuum of matter is the 
ground on which all scientific thinking is based ; perpetual and 
continuous transformation but no sudden leaps—orderly evolu- 
tion, no miraculous or uncaused spontaneous surprises. And if 
this be true it follows that some day the direct line of “ descent ” 
from astral to physical will be controlled mechanically by human 
invention, and the astral would be made visible to even the most 
hopelessly profane from a psychic standpoint; and not only so, 
but the errors of human observation, which vitiate all present 
psychic investigation, will be obviated, in as marvellous a fashion 
as the errors of physical observation are now eliminated by the 
wonderfully delicate instruments already devised by human 
ingenuity. 

This seems immediately to follow from the major premise of 


* Or rather, to speculate more precisely, the molecules of some, the atoms of 
others, the electrons of others, and so on and so forth. 


+ Shu. Up., vi. 20. See the Upanishads (Mead and Chatterji’s Trans.), ii. 97. 
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our present speculation ; but somehow or other I am by no means 
satisfied that this will be the case. Is our salvation to be 
dependent upon machines? Dizi ex machinis indeed ! | 

But what has all this to do with ‘‘ As above, so below ’? 
Why, this: If the sensible world rises by stages—(and descends 
by stages, too, for that matter)—from this gross state familiar to 
us by our normal senses, through ever finer and finer grades of 
matter, we finally reach—ay, there’s the rub; what do we reach ? 
Where do we start? The truth of the matter is—be it whispered 
lowly—you can’t think it out in terms of matter. But take the 
“ever so thin” idea for the moment as sufficiently indefinite for 
any mystic who is not a metaphysician, using the latter term in 
the old old way, where physts included all nature, that is natura, 
the field of becoming. 

‘“As above, so below’’—how many stages above? Let us 
say seven, to be in the fashion. The “‘ above”’ will then be very 
nebulous presumably, a sort of ‘‘ spherical” ‘‘ primitive streak,”’ 
from the within without—but a “‘ primitive streak’’ in its own 
mode and fashion, and differing presumably toto celo from the 
primitive streak that first appears in physical embryology. There 
may be “correspondence,” but that correspondence must be 
traced through numerous orders of ‘‘ matter’’; the very next 
succeeding order to the physical already acting as force, or 
energy, to the matter which falls beneath our normal senses. 
Here we are again, at the very outset, face to face with the 
“astral ’’? x—which, compared with the physical, should perhaps 
be regarded as a “‘ system of forces,”’ rather than as a mould of 
the same fashion and form as the physical. And if this view is, 
at any rate, one stage nearer the reality than the interpretation 
of the astral by purely physical imagery and symbolism—what 
can possibly be the nature of our spherical “ primitive streak ” 
stage; when already at the first remove we beggar all our 
possibilities of description ? 

For we certainly do not get much “forrarder”’ by simply fling- 
ing the picture of the physical, as it were, on to a series of mirrors 
which differ from one another only in the distance they are 
removed one from another. At any rate, it seems so to the 
reflecting mind of man ; though may be it seems quite as natural 
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to his subtler senses so to speak of their inner experience when 
he converses physically about them. 

Let it be understood once for all that I have not the slightest 
pretension in any way to decide between these apparently 
eternal oppositions—the sense and the reason ; indeed, I have a 
private belief that it would be most unseemly and disastrous to 
attempt to separate the eternal spouses of this sacred marriage; 
not only unseemly but sacrilegious to do so—perchance even the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. Hand in hand, nay, in the most 
intimate of all unions, must they ever go together, for ever giving 
birth to the true Man—who is their common source. 

Still it is ever of advantage continuously to keep before our 
minds the question: What is a prototype; what is a paradigm; 
what a logos—a reason ; what an idea? What, for instance, is 
the autozdon, the animal itself, as compared with all animals; 
what the ever the “‘ same,” as compared with all the ‘‘ others”’ ? 

Here, to help us, the intuition of things that underlay the 
philosophising of the Western world at its birth in conscious 
reasoning, from the time of Pythagoras onwards—comes forward 
with its setting of the noumenal over against the sensible 
or phenomenal—the mind over against the soul. The character- 
istic of the pure mind is that it ‘sees,’ not another, but itself, 
and knows it ever ‘‘sees”’ itself. It is the “plain of truth ”"— 
where ever are the paradigms, and ideas, and reasons of all 
things—and when we say “ where’’ we do not mean that it isa 
place or space, for it is the everlasting causation of these, and is 
not conditioned by them, but self-conditions itself. 

It would be too long, it would be too difficult, for me to 
attempt to write on such a sublime theme in these stray thoughts. 
One thing alone I have desired to call attention to; it is the 
careless translation of terms into consciousness, and the 
danger of falling too deeply into the habit of what Stallo calls 
the “reification of ideas.” For when you have “reified”” your 
ideas, be it gravity, or atomicity, or vibration, you have only 
got the shadow and not the substance; the appearance, the 
phenomenon, and not the underlying truth, the noumenon. 

It will be already seen that even in this short paper I have 
used the same words in totally different senses; for when I speak 
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of the sacred marriage of mind and sense, I am using “ mind” in 
a different sense from “the mind” of which I have just been 
speaking, which in this sense stands for the self, the atman of 
Hindu philosophy. 

But no matter how we use our words—and who that loves 
wisdom is so foolish as to quarrel about words ?—it seems to be 
an inexpugnable position in right reason, that that “‘ sight ”’ which 
reveals to man the “reasons” of things is a higher and more 
divine possession than that “sight’’ which sees the sensible 
forms of things, no matter how exquisitely beautiful and grandiose 
such forms may be. And when I say “sees” the “reasons” of 
things, do I mean the intellectual grasping of some single ex- 
planation, some formula, some abstraction? By no means; I 
mean by “reason”’ Jogos—I mean that when we “ see”’ the “‘ rea- 
sons”’ of things, we see our “selves” in all things; for our true 
selves are the true ground of our being, the that in us which 
constitutes us ‘‘ Sons of God ”—logoi as He is Logos, kin to Him. 

** As above, so below.” What, then, is the “ above” where: 
there is no place, no direction, no dimension and no time? And 
is the ‘‘above” superior to the “below”? Ah, that is where 
the mind breaks down, unable to grasp it. Is Eternity greater 
than Time? Is the Same mightier than the Other? Of course 
it is, we Say, aS SO many in so many schools have said before. 
But is it veallyso? Are we not still in the region of the opposites; 
neither of which can exist without the other, and each of which 
is co-equal with the other? We are still in the region of words ; 
—words in this case, not reasons ; though the same word does. 
duty for both in Greek—logos ; showing yet once again that in. 
verity demon est deus inversus. 

No words indeed can tell of Him, or of That if you so prefer, 
though the neuter gender is as little appropriate as the masculine.. 
“Thou that art to be worshipped in silence alone!” As Thou 
art above, so art Thou below; as Thou art in Thyself, so art 
Thou in Man; as Thyself is in Thee, so is Thy Man in Thyself ; 
—now and for ever. 

G. R. S. Mwap. 
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FROM MANY LANDS 


BriTIsH SECTION 


Mucu activity has marked the past month, and the thoughts of 
Theosophy have been spread far and wide. At Headquarters, Mrs. 
Annie Besant has given a series of six lectures to crowded audiences 
on ‘** The Science of Peace,” lectures expository of a remarkable book 
now in the press, written by an Indian author, Bhagavan Das, whose 
name is not unfamiliar to readers of the Review, though less familiar 
than they would like it to be. Mrs. Besant’s four lectures to the 
Blavatsky Lodge have been delivered at the Elysée Rooms, in order 
to accommodate the 300 members. The series at the Small Queen’s 
Hall on “‘ Theosophy and the New Psychology ” have been much over- 
crowded, hundreds being turned away each night. Single lectures 
have been delivered at Hampstead, Battersea, Croydon, Kensington 
and Islington, and further afield, in Edinburgh and Oxford. The 
London Lodge had two discourses, and a full tale of work was thus 
completed. The vivid interest felt in theosophical topics has been 
shewn by the close attention paid by crowded audiences, and it is 
clear that the spread of theosophical ideas is going on swiftly in every 
direction. 

The annual meeting of the Blavatsky Lodge was held on May 
1gth, and the Lodge enlarged its Executive to meet its own growth. 
Mrs. Besant was elected Hon. President; Mr. G. R. S. Mead, Presi- 
dent ; Captain the Hon. Otway Cuffe, Mrs. Hooper and Mr. Keightley, 
Vice-Presidents; Miss Eardley-Wilmot, Secretary; Miss Lloyd, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Sharpe, Miss Gaimes, Mr. Hogg, Mr. Faulding, Mrs. 
Betts and Major Lauder, Councillors; Mr. Theobald, Auditor. The 
Council, with the exception of the Hon. President, was elected for 
three years, one Vice-President and two Councillors to go out each 
year, and not to be re-eligible until twelve months had elapsed. 


Dutcu SEcTION 


The Eighth Dutch Annual Convention was held at Amsterdam 


on June 18th, and was opened at 10 a.m., Mrs. Annie Besant, on the 
6 
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invitation of Mynheer Fricke, the General Secretary, speaking a few 
words of greeting tothe assembled members. The Secretary reported 
the addition to the Section of three new Lodges and 184 new members ; 
fifty-four members had passed away or fallen out during the year. 
Mynheer van Manen’s visit to the Dutch Indies was mentioned. 
All the officers were re-elected except Mynheer van Manen, required 
for other work; Mynheer Cnoop Koopman was put in his place. 
The chairman of the Convention was Mynheer Waller, of Haarlem. 
A very largely attended Conversazione was held in the Concert- 
Gebouw in the evening, much enlivened by the singing of the 
Musical Union, presided over by Mevrow N. van der Linden van 
Snelrewaard, and admirably trained by Mynheer Dapper. 

A quite new feature, showing how Theosophy is permeating 
human life, was an Exhibition, illustrative of Arts and Crafts, as 
followed by Dutch and Belgian Theosophists. One of the most 
striking objects was fa small statue, wrought by A. Jef Strijmans, 
entitled ‘“‘ Despair,” a contorted human figure, every line of which 
expressed hopeless ‘desperation. J. L. M. Lauweriks showed some 
beautiful specimens of art applied to furniture, and there were some 
exquisite examples of book-binding and book illustration, to say 
nothing of art needlework, and admirable pottery and brass work. 
The walls bore also many paintings, but theosophical Belgian art in 
this respect has its highest product in the Paris Salon just now, in M. 
Delville’s splendid ‘‘ Christ,” painted for the Brussels Court of Justice. 
Theosophists should set the example of dignified beauty and chastely 
stately simplicity of life in the midst of the garish and vulgar show 
of modern opulent civilisation. For this, too, is of THE Wispom. 

The International Congress opened on Sunday, June 19th, in the 
Great Hall of the Concert-Gebouw. Mynheer Fricke, as General Secre- 
tary, welcomed the Congress to Amsterdam, and Mrs. Annie Besant 
then delivered the Presidential Address. Mynheer Johan van Manen, 
the Organising Secretary, read the Secretary’s Report, and the depart- 
mental chairmen were appointed. Over 600 members were present 
at the Congress, of whom 150 were from outside Holland. The 
arrangements made for the convenience of members were perfect. In 
the evening a lecture on the New Psychology was delivered by Mrs. 
Besant in the Vrije Gemeente, a large church, kindly lent for the 
occasion. 

On Monday and Tuesday the sections met in different halls, for 
the reading of papers. The Science Section had papers on Psychical 
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Research, by Herr Ludwig Deinhard, of Munich, Mr. A. R. Orage, of 
Leeds, and Herr L. L. Lindeman, of Cologne; on The Fourth Dimen- 
sion, by Signor Emilio Scalfaro, of Bologna, Signor Arturo Reghini, of 
Florence, and Mrs. S. Corbett, of Manchester; on Philology, by Dr. 
Viriato Diaz-Perez, of Madrid ; on Criminology, by Mynheer van West, 
of Haarlem ; on Physiology, by Dr. Jules Grand, of Paris. The Com- 
parative Religions Section had contributions from Babu. Purnendu 
Narayana Sinha, Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, and Mynheer D. van Hinloopen 
Labberton. The Brotherhood Section was filled by Mme. E. Weise, 
M. le Commandant Courmes, both of Paris, and Mr. S. E. Alderman, 
of California. The Occultism Section was occupied by Mrs. Annie 
Besant and Mr. C. W. Leadbeater. The Philosophy Section had 
secured papers from Dr. Rudolf Steiner, of Berlin, Babu Bhagavan 
Das, of Benares, Signor Decio Calvari, of Rome, M. Gaston Polak, 
of Brussels, and Mr. G. R. S. Mead, of London. The Section for 
Methods of Work had but one paper, by Mrs. Ivy Hooper, of Lon- 
don. The Art Section had contributions from M. Jean Deiville, of 
Brussels, Mrs. Duncan, of Manchester, and Mme. Amélie André, of 
Paris. 

Outside its labours the Congress held two social meetings, and a 
second public lecture was delivered by Dr. J. J. Hallo. 

The great success of the Congress, on which the Dutch Section 
must be heartily congratulated, was chiefly due to the energetic 
labours of de Heer van Manen and Miss Kate Spink, and too much 
recognition cannot be given to the warmth of the greetings and the 
cordial brotherhood of the Dutch members. 


InpDIAN SECTION 


Indian news brings many records of the keeping of White Lotus 
Day. At Lahore, H. P. B.’s most faithful friend, the Countess 
Wachtmeister, presided, and spoke of her great teacher with love and 
reverence. A pleasant feature in the Indian celebrations is the feed- 

-ing of the poor, many thousands of whom receive food and clothing 
‘(in memory of H. P. B.” 

The Bombay Lodge carries on a series of Religious Examinations 
for students of the High Schools in Bombay who are preparing to 
matriculate. The first Examination was on Mrs. Annie Besant’s Story 
of the Great War, and ten students were awarded prizes of various values, 
Sir Bhalchandra Krishna Bhatwadekar making the presentations. 
The next Examination—open to both boys and girls—is on Part III. 
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of the Elementary Text Book, Sanatana Dharma Series, and twenty- 
one prizes are to be awarded. At the same time an Examination of 
Junior Students will be held on Mrs. Besant’s Shri Rama Chandra, the 
Ideal King, and in this also twenty-one prizes will be awarded. The 
energetic work of Mr. Manmohan Das Shroff, and of the Religious 
and Moral Education Propaganda Committee of which he is Hon. 
Secretary, is doing much good in Bombay. 

A wonderful movement has been started in Benares by a few 
fanatical Hindus of the extreme orthodox party to outcaste all Hindu 
members of the Theosophical Society! The work to which they put 
their hands is a big one, and they will have, if they succeed, to out- 
caste the flower of Hinduism. It is curious that they should thus 
play into the hands of the assailants of their faith, but ignorance and 
bigotry blind the eyes and drive men mad. May it not prove true 
that “whom the Gods would destroy, they first make mad.” 


ITALIAN SECTION 


The Executive Committee is much occupied just now with the 
consideration of the best means of spreading theosophical ideas, and 
among other plans has established a Correspondence Bureau in Rome 
for the aiding of students and enquirers. 

A religio-philosophical library is to be opened in Florence during 
the autumn, and in connection with this, courses of lectures will be 
delivered, dealing with the mystic tradition traceable in Italian 
literature, as in the writings of the period of the Renaissance. It is 
hoped thus to revive the Neo-platonic and Neo-pythagorean ideas, so 
fruitful in thought and in life. 

A group has been formed of Italian Jews, students and admirers 
of the works of the Rabbi Benamozegh, a teacher of Theosophy 
before the foundation of the Society, and of reincarnation as taught 
in the Talmud. Rabbi Cerrigo Lates, the President of the group, 
was a pupil of Rabbi Benamozegh, and works zealously for Theosophy, 
which embodies the ideas already familiar to him. 


Russia 


Theosophical “propaganda in Russia is difficult, with Siberia 
looming in the background, but steady progress is being made in the 
land that gave H. P. B. her body, the land she so dearly loved. In 
the first group, the studies have been on the Ethics of the great 
Religions, Symbolism and the Light on the Path. Inthe second group, 
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Proofs of Theosophy, Karma, the Bhagavad-Gitd, and Dharma, have 
been studied, and a discussion on Goethe was held. In the third 
group, Reincarnation as viewed by the Greek Church, the Seven 
Principles, and the Christ, have been lectured on. The fourth group 
has not been meeting. The fifth group devotes itself chiefly to trans- 
lating and copying. The sixth group has been studying some of 
Mr. Leadbeater’s lectures, and Mrs. Besant’s, Esoteric Christianity, 
Man and His Bodies, and Invisible Helpers. The seventh group has 
followed similar lines. The eighth group is studying Ancient Wisdom. 
Four additional groups are forming. In circulation are the following, 
translated into Russian, and either typed or written: six of the 
Manuals, Outline of Theosophy, Invisible Helpers, Light on the Path, Voice 
of the Silence, In the Outer Court, Esoteric Chvistianity (lectures), Esoteric 
Philosophy (original), Buddhist Catechism, Dr. Pascal’s Reincarnation, 
and Le Son dans la Nature, with several pamphlets. Nothing is as yet 
in print, though it is hoped soon to publish Light on the Path. En- 
quirers are reading these manuscripts all over the land, both in 
Europe and Asia. 

Count Tolstoy has accepted the Light on the Path and Kayma for 
his series of eastern philosophy, but the Censorship looks much 
askance at Kayma. And, in truth, karma is a serious question for the 
Russian bureaucracy. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


SpAcE AND Its DIMENSIONS 


The Fourth Dimension. By C. Howard Hinton, M.A. (Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co.; London: 1904. Price 4s. 6d.) 


In this, his latest work, Mr. Hinton has given us the most complete 
and systematic account of his conception and method of realising a 
fourth dimension of space which he has yet published. It is an 
exceedingly interesting and very suggestive book, of quite moderate 
size, and the subject is treated in an unusually plain, straight- 
forward manner, and nothing could be more direct and lucid than Mr. 
Hinton’s statements and explanations. 

The first chapter is very short, a bare half-dozen pages, and 
simply serves to introduce the reader to the sudject ; bat that is done 
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in a way both attractive and suggestive. The leading idea is this. 
The consciousness of the developed man has for contents the same 
external objects (so-called) as that of the savage, but he has dis- 
covered a far greater depth in his existence, a world of values and 
interests which do not exist for the savage. Hence he regards all 
that appears to the savage as mere externality, as a mere appendage 
to what he regards as the real world. Now we apprehend these 
‘“‘higher”’ or ‘“¢deeper” elements in the world of our experience, 
generally by means of our emotions and our thoughts, that is sub- 
jectively. At this point Hinton puts the question: Is there any way 
of apprehending this “‘ higher” after the purely objective method of a 
natural science? And he proceeds to contend that there is such a 
method, and that it consists essentially in the effort to realise the 
conception of ‘‘ higher” space, 7.e., space having more than three 
dimensions. 

Chapter II. deals with analogy of a plane world, in relation to 
three dimensions—the indispensable foundation for the procedure by 
which he seeks to advance in turn from three dimensions to four ; 
while Chapter III. treats of the significance of a four-dimensional 
existence, and points out some of the features in our actual three- 
dimensional experience which seem to suggest it. 

Chapters IV. and V. contain a most interesting and readable 
account, in brief, of the history of the ‘‘ higher space’”’ conception, 
with some new and suggestive illustrations and workings out. This 
is followed by chapters dealing specially with the question of the 
evidences for a Fourth Dimension, and the use of Four Dimensions in 
thought, illustrated in relation particularly to the logical forms of the 
syllogism; and in the next chapter in its relation to the Kantian 
Theory of Experience. Chapters X. to XIX. describe in some detail 
Mr. Hinton’s method of developing the conception of Four-dimen- 
sional Space, and some useful hints are given as to methods of self- 
training in this direction. 

Altogether Mr. Hinton is to be heartily congratulated both on 
the book itself, and on his publishers, who have done not a little by dia- 
grams and coloured plate to help the reader to grasp the ideas sought 
to be conveyed. | 

But having thus given an account of the book, it remains to say 
something upon its root-idea—the reality of a Fourth Dimension of 
space. Now I want to put aside altogether, for the time being, any 
question as to the utility of such a conception, or the advantages to be 
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derived by the individual from such self-training as Mr. Hinton sug- 
gests. How far the fourth dimensional conception may prove useful 
remains to be seen; hitherto it has not led to any very striking or 
definitely verifiable results, while as for the individual, I have myself 
not the least doubt of the value of such a discipline to anyone whose 
mind works easily along such lines. But what I want to ask is the 
question, what we really mean when we “ assume”’ the existence of a 
fourth dimension, and whether, philosophically speaking, we have a sound 
and valid basis for such a theory ? 

And in the first place, it is most needful to vealise that the word 
“space,” as ordinarily used, has at least two entirely distinct and 
different meanings. Otherwise put, when we talk of ‘‘space” we 
mostly think vaguely of a sort of complex made up of two perfectly 
different “‘ spaces,” which we mistakenly imagine to be one and the 
same. These two are: first, perceptual space ; second, conceptual space. 

Perceptual space is a psychological construction built up out of 
at least two distinct factors, each of which yields a “ perceptual 
space” of a somewhat different character; and the single perceptual, 
or [real space of experience, in which we suppose ourselves and all 
objective realities to be immersed, is the outcome of the fusion of 
these two different ‘‘ perceptual spaces.” They consist: in the 
inherent extension or spatiality of the perceptions of sight and 
“touch”’: the former being purely two-dimensional, the “extension 2) 
of the colour-field of vision; the latter (touch) being again triple, a three- 
fold fusion of feelings of pressure, muscular contraction and articular 
motion. ‘These perceptual spaces become fused together by the needs 
of practical life, and finally result in that complex psychological struc- 
ture known as “ ordinary,’’ “‘ real” or perceptual space. Thus spatiality 
of this kind is a given attribute of the real world of experience, as 
empirical originally as its colour or its weight. 

But this real space is very far indeed from being identical with 
the space of the geometers. Geometrical space—or conceptual space 
as it is properly called—is a purely conceptual construction founded 
upon space-perceptions and aiming at the simplest system of calcu- 
lating the behaviour of bodies in real space. It is a purely ideal 
structure and at no point coincides with real, perceptual space and 
indeed in many respects it is even antithetical to it. 

For instance ‘‘space” (conceptual or geometrical) is usually 
defined as one, empty, homogeneous, continuous, infinite, infinitely 
divisible, identical, and invariable. Now the real, or perceptual space 
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of experience, is many, filled, heterogeneous, continuous only for per- 
ception (if atomism be true), probably finite, not infinitely divisible 
(atoms again !), and variable—thus contrasting in every respect with 
conceptual space, which is thus readily seen to be simply an ideal 
construction, arrived at by abstraction of all these characteristics of 
the real, perceptual space of our experience. 

Now, having once realised this, we are obviously entitled, if we 
choose, to modify or change in any way that suits us the characteristics 
of our ‘* conceptual” or ‘geometrical ” space, providing that we find any 
substantial advantage in doing so. Andas a matter of fact Lobatchewsky, 
Bolyai, Gauss and others, have shown that space (in this sense) is a 
generic conception which may be variously conceived, and that at 
least three self-coherent and logically perfect systems of Geometry can 
be worked out, according as the “radius of curvature” of space is 
taken to be positive, zero (Euclidian, our ordinary geometry) or 
negative. But these systems of metageometry do not directly deal 
with the problem of dimensions in the sense in which we are concerned 
with them in Mr. Hinton’s work. Logically, however, I can see no 
valid objection to such an attempt as his to work out another form of 
*‘conceptual” space, and its usefulness and value can only be judged 
by the results to which it leads, just as the value of the “spherical” 
and ‘‘ pseudo-spherical’’ space conceptions just alluded to is judged 
by the same canon. 

But when, as Hinton does, we try to work, not with an abstract 
construction, but with real, perceptual analogies, the question seems 
to take a rather different form; and preliminary problems present 
themselves. In the first place, the three dimensions of our real, per- 
ceptual space constructions are empirical, ‘‘ given in experience,’’ and 
depend on the original data of our space-senses, which again in their 
turn seem to depend on the ¢rif/e analysis of motions by means of the 
semictrculay canals of the eay, and the behaviour of the physical bodies 
to which they are adaptations. Now since this is so, it is at least 
possible that—let us say on the ‘‘astral’’ plane—there may be data 
in the sense-perceptions as related to that plane, which might give 
rise to another “dimension” in the perceptual space of that plane. 
But assuming this to be so, we should not be entitled to treat it, under 
our present limitations, as co-ordinately ‘‘ real” with the present three 
dimensions of our physical experience. And it seems to me that this 
is perhaps what H. P. B. meant when—in The Secret Doctvine*—she 
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denied point-blank the veal existence of a Fourth Dimension of space. 
Indeed, read in the light of the foregoing, this passage seems to me to 
acquire a fuller and more definite meaning and to give the real clue to 
understanding how and why it is that some of our “seers” describe 
experiences on other planes which seem to confirm and establish the 
truth of such a conception as Hinton’s in spite of H. P. B.’s state- 
ment. This has always been a puzzle to me, but I think we have 
now aclue to its solution. For once we vealise that our ‘‘ dimensions” 
of space are empirically given by our experience of matter and its 
qualities, it becomes easy to see that when—e.g., on the astral—we are 
dealing with matter manifesting additional qualities, we may very 
easily come to build up a perceptual space having four or more dimen- 
sions—only it will be our perceptions and not space itself in which the 
‘¢ dimensions ” will inhere. 

Whether or no the further evolution of physical matter will lead 
to a similar result on this plane, is a question I cannot answer; but 
if so, I feel confident that the ‘‘ new dimension ” will mot be such as 
Hinton’s theory requires, 7.¢., it will not be a dimension of the same 
order or kind as “‘ length, breadth, and thickness”; although it may 
be possible that for conceptual purposes we shall then find a much 
greater usefulness and value in a scheme like Hinton’s than seems 
likely at present, though, even now, the immediate future may just 
possibly utilise such a method in the domains of molecular physics, as 
Hinton himself suggests. Only we had better remember that such 
conceptual use does not make it veally true that space has more than 
three dimensions, but only that we find in the geometry of a con- 
ceptual four-dimensional space, a useful means of formulating and 


solving some of the problems of physics. 
Bik, 


ASTROLOGY AND ETHICS 


Rays of Truth. A Series of Essays and Articles chiefly relating to 
the Religious Aspect of Astrology. By Bessie Leo, reprinted 
from Modern Astrology. (London: The Modern Astrology 
Office; 1904. Price 3s. 6d.) 

THESE papers have an astrological basis, but the usual point of view 

of those who have followed the footsteps of the Alexandrine Ptolemy 

finds no favour in the eyes of Mrs. Leo. She puts aside all idea of 
possibility that the physical planets, as such, can exert an influence 
on the destiny of man on this earth. She builds instead on the view 
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that matter is “alive,” and that just as each atom of matter is in its 
degree a centre of divine consciousness, so each planet is a centre of 
consciousness in a high degree and represents "the united conscious- 
nesses of highly evolved “ lives” that, on the ‘‘ form” side, are con- 
nected with the physical planets we see. In fact, the astrology so 
postulated is based on the view of a guiding and directive power ex- 
pressed through seven great planetary beings or systems of beings, 
who are physically represented in the heavens by the planets; and in 
the cosmic drama these are the agents of the lofty Being represented 
on the physical plane by the Sun, around whom this earth and “ the 
Seven” in question revolve. In the far background are innumerable 
suns, definite centres of evolved life and divine consciousness, which 
combine in shedding on us their distinctive living influences expressed 
through twelve vast segments of space known as the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. The centre to us of this great drama is the earth, which 
is, as it were, the focus of the universal cosmic forces which are ever 
raining their particular influences upon it. If we regard the earth as 
the focus of our solar world, it is as the Ogdoad with regard to the 
planetary Seven ; it may also be considered as at one pole of conscious- 
ness with the Sun at the other, for these in their states of evolution 
are relatively to one another as “ matter” and “spirit.” The goal of 
human evolution is for ‘‘matter” to be permeated by “spirit” and 
rendered at-one with it. ‘‘ Matter” and ‘‘ spirit,” the earth and the 


” 


Sun, are essentially opposite parts of a definite, evolving solar Unit of 
the divine consciousness; the Seven are the intermediate portions 
of the Unity, and each holds rule or charge over one of the seven 
stages, or planes, or states of consciousness therein, whether regarded 
in the universal or in the particular. 

With such ideas as a basis, Mrs. Leo in a series of short essays 
builds up the view that astrology represents essentially “ the Law” of 
human evolution in the process of manifestation. Our character and 
general destiny from birth are the product of the earlier earth-lives 
of our soul, and are recorded in the heavens by “the moving finger ”’ at 
the moment of birth, declaring to all who can therein read it the place 
that the soul has attained in its evolution, with its many characteristics 
and tendencies. She also asserts that the purpose of the present life 
and the precise dharma, or duty,’or next necessary step that should be 
taken by the soul if it would over-rule the destiny we have hitherto 
prepared for ourselves, are as surely indicated by the horoscope at 
birth as the needle of a compass points to the pole of the earth, 
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giving the shortest and most direct path along which to travel up the 
mountain of life to reach the summit. Astrology is thus regarded as 
offering a definite chart in life for those who are prepared to seek in it 
not how to satisfy the desires of the mere outer personality, but how 
to take the next step ‘necessary towards the true goal of the soul’s 
ever-becoming. The beliefs which have connected astrology merely 
with “luck” are brushed aside, also the “‘karma-dodging” view 
which some have applied to it. As we act in our present life, 
so do we shape the outlines of our next earth-life. Character and 
destiny are intermingled, and the former is the cause of the latter, 
and all that is added to the nature in one life is recorded in the scroll 
of the heavens and is evidenced at each succeeding birth. Foster and 
cultivate the highest part of our nature in its ethical and artistic and 
spiritual side, and under the guidance of the high beings attached to 
our own solar universe, the destiny will take care of itself and will be 
suitably meted out for the further development of the nature. With 
these views, Mrs. Leo specially advocates that those who have the 
care of the young should learn their horoscopes and ascertain there- 
from the lines upon which the child should best be trained, so 
as to develop the good that’it may grow and starve out the evil. 

Astrology has again and again throughout many centuries been 
dragged down to its lowest uses, and there is always the risk that a little 
knowledge of the subject may prove adistinct danger. It is, therefore, 
rightly tabooed for the masses. But while it is not a subject for the 
many, it is likely to prove of stimulating value to those whose natures 
are on the upward trend and who at the same time are naturally 
inclined towards the occult presentment of star lore. In such cases 
this little book is likely to prove suggestive and helpful. 


NUMBERS 


Magic Squares, Circles, etc. By I.O. M.A. (To be had, post free, 
4s., from U. T. S., 3, Evelyn Terrace, Brighton.) 


Any of our readers who may be Pythagoreans born, and think (as the 
Deity creates) by number, weight and measure, will doubtless find 
profit in this collection. That the ‘brief explanation” promised 
seems to be confined to three or four headings, as unintelligible to the 
profane as the application of the squares themselves, will possibly add 
to the attraction of the little book for the elect—to whom the reviewer 


does not belong. Ara 
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Tue New SpRING-TIDE OF THE IDEAL 


Primavera d’Idee nella Vita Moderna, da Amalda Cervesato. (Gius. 
Laterza & Figli, Bari.) 


WE are happy to introduce to our readers a new work by the learned 
and brilliant Editor of La Nuova Parola, a monthly which is doing a 
great work in spreading theosophical principlesin Italy. This object 
is probably attained more effectually for acting indirectly, its aim being 
to introduce the Italian public to the principles which lie at the base 
of our doctrines rather than merely to repeat the words in which we 
English express them. His Italian readers, belonging to the race 
which he calls “‘ the freest and most self-possessed in the whole world,” 
need a different style from our colder and stiffer North. 

The work is, in form, an introduction to a series of letters on the 
subject from a large number of the best writers of the various countries 
of Europe (amongst these Mrs. Besant, Mr. Mead, and Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley). It opens with a survey of the characteristics of the last 
century, in the field of action as the age of machinery; in the field of 
thought as that of anarchy. Next, under the title of “The Gospel of 
the Age,” he gives us a review of the Comtist Positive Philosophy 
and the materialism which has culminated in the explanation of 
everything like genius or idealism as brain-disease, which we owe to 
Nordau and Lombroso. One perceives in reading this summary what 
a much more practical and pressing question the revival of Idealism 
is in a country like Italy, teeming with new life and thought, dominated 
down to its last fibre by the principles of the newest school of philo- 
sophy, than in the land of John Bull, who keeps his balance mainly 
because neither materialism nor idealism are much more than words 
to him; his valued ‘“‘ common sense” preventing him from falling into 
the depths, but equally from rising to the heights of an Ideal. In the 
next chapter our author gives his view of the New Harmony he hopes 
to help to bring about. ‘ What do we mean by Idealism?” he says. 
‘* Ts it the pompous philosophical doctrine which seems to go back to 
Parmenides, and which so occupied the English thought of the last 
century? No; we are at once more practical andmore modest. The 
idealism whose dawn we perceive is but the reaction from the 
positivism and the individualism of the past. It is the return—in 
philosophy—to greater mystery and higher morality ; in literature and 
art—to deeper feeling and nobler thought ; in social economy—to 
more perfect justice and fuller fraternity ; in law—to better protection 
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and greater humanity.” For the apostles of the new doctrine we are 
to look to Ruskin, Wagner, Tolstoy, and Mazzini; and in these 
names we have occasion for the only criticism we are inclined to make. 
The world at all times has its ideal—high or low, as the world itself 
may stand at the time. Asamatter of fact, and not of theory, the 
world is wot moving in their direction; and the true task of a 
philosopher is not the hopeless one of staying the world’s movements ; 
rather it is to discover the goal towards which they are at the present 
directed, and to find out how the movement which we cannot stay, 
but may possibly influence, may be guided to an ideal somewhat 
above and beyond its present scope. To do any good we must 
entirely abandon the old religious position, that we know better how 
the world should progress than our fellows do; that is already quite 
out of date. What we have to do is to yield ourselves to the great 
tide which carries us on—most of us know not where, though the 
Powers who rule it know; our duty, to avoid being caught in the 
eddies and backwaters about the bank and so left to revolve in 
aimless and meaningless circles, whilst the Life passes us by. 

We recommend the book very heartily to our readers; it will 
introduce them to a new circle of life and thought of which we are too 
ignorant ; and they cannot have a better guide to the New Harmonies 
of Italian thought than Dr. Cervesato. Had we command of the 
insinuating and coaxing superlatives of his own graceful tongue we 
should say much more, but not more thoroughly mean what our 
rough English permits us. 

AS RAN 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, May. From the “ Old Diary Leaves,” which are this 
month mainly filled with matters interesting as part of the Colonel’s 
Autobiography, but which have not much bearing on the history of 
the Society, we take his comments on a Dominican friar, met at Dr. 
Baraduc’s house. ‘There is something about these well-educated 
ascetics of different religions, a something of unworldliness and high 
aspiration, which leaves a lasting impression upon the minds of those 
who come into contact with them. No wonder that princes show 
them homage, and the greatest merchants and capitalists place them- 
selves at their feet to receive instruction. I have met many in my 
time—Hindus, Buddhists, Parsis, Mahomedans and Christians, all 
of whom made me think better of humanity ; but towering above them 
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all, and excelling them in sweetness of expression and speech and the 
resplendency of spirituality, stand our Teachers and Masters.” After 
Mr. Leadbeater’s ‘‘ How to build Character,” we have a very thought- 
ful and valuable study by W. G. John on “ Morality and Knowledge,” 
in which he reminds us that ‘‘ the morality of the nature of each one 
of us is the outcome in totality of all that has gone before, but in each 
life as it comes on the boards, that nature is brought out by this 
teacher or that, by this or that environment. Our moral ideals are 
determined by character, not by those who voice them for us. Do we 
require any sanctions for morality? It is part of the blue sky over 
our heads. Injunctions for love and kindness are written on every 
page of human intercourse—but of course there are questions of 
degree—yet in his way the African savage will read them and con- 
form, just as will Herbert Spencer or Thomas a Kempis. Every- 
where are beginnings.” Important papers also are ‘‘ Christian Doc- 
trine and Reincarnation,” by W. A. Mayers; ‘‘ The Other Self,” by 
S. Stuart ; ‘‘ Hinduism and Christianity,” by Ellen S. Gaskell. In 
this last, doubts are expressed as to the possibility of a renaissance of 
the Hindu society i its old shape, as attempted by Mrs. Besant, which 
other thinkers share; but her suggestion that Mrs. Besant’s move- 
ment fails by taking no account of the women of India is a misappre- 
hension which should not have been possible, and shows that Mrs. 
Gaskell condemns without having taken the trouble to know what 
Mrs. Besant is actually doing—a very common fault. ‘The Noble 
Eightfold Path,” reprinted from Buddhism, concludes a number of 
more than usual importance. 

Theosophy in India, May. Here ‘‘ Seeker” presses the much- 
needed lesson that ‘‘no amount of heroic self-sacrificers of the West 
can save India from her present lethargy; her own heart must beat 
systematically—a mere transfusion of other people’s blood in her 
anzmic body can but revive her for a time.” This is so; ‘ other 
people’s blood” is being lavishly poured in—the question is, as in the 
medical parallel, whether this will be of avail to set the heart once 
more beating with life. If it does, it will have been well spent; but 
time only can show. Jogendra Singh carries out the same line 
of thought in an impressive address. After this, Mr. Fullerton’s 
interesting account of Theosophy in America, Mrs. Besant’s lec- 
ture on ‘“‘ The Three Worlds,” and even the Dreamer’s “ Problems 
of Metaphysics,” seem almost to come under the head of “light 
reading.” 
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Centval Hindu College Magazine, May, is a good number, in which 
the continuation of M. Rangachariar’s thoughtful and well-written 
paper on ‘‘ Hindu Social Reform on National Lines”’ is again the most 
important part. The girls’ school is being pushed forwards; the 
collections for it amount to Rs. 2551 in all. 

Theosophic Gleaner, May. Narrain Rai Varma’s name does not 
appear in this number—we trust the fate suggested for him in our 
last has not really overtaken him! The contents are interesting, but 
mainly reprints. 

The Dawn, Apriland May; The Sun of Truth; The Indian Review, 
April and May; and East and West are also acknowledged with 
thanks. 

The Vahan for June has questions as to the meaning and origin of 
‘‘ Amen,” and whether H. P. B.’s advice as to the means of protection 
on going into crowds ‘‘ may be taken seriously,” to which last E. A.B. 
wisely replies that the thing most needful to take seriously is H. P. B.’s 
closing remark: ‘‘ But the best protection is a clear conscience and a 
firm desire to benefit Humanity.” 

Lotus Journal, June. In this number we have the continuation of 
H. Whyte’s account of the Hindu Religion and of Miss Mallet’s “Out- 
lines of Theosophy.” With other good reading we have the commence- 
ment of a story by Michael Wood. We have also from the same 
publishers the first number of the quarterly reprint, The Golden Chain 
Circle, price 1d., or the year, post free, 6¢. Given with this number is 
the Golden Chain Hymn, with music by our well-known F.T.S., 
Mr. H. E. Nichol, Mus. Bac. We hope this will be the means of 
bringing many members to the Circle. 

Bulletin Théosophique, June, is naturally enthusiastic over Mrs. 
Besant’s visit to Paris. We only wish we had space to quote in full 
the graceful and polished French in which it is told. The Com- 
memoration Service on White Lotus Day is also detailed; and a 
valuable note is given on the’differing shades of meaning in the corre- 
sponding English and French words—a subject which might well be 
treated more fully in the Revue. 

Revue Théosophique, May, has a very interesting paper by ‘‘ Héra” 
on the life after Death. Our theosophical teaching as to this is well 
illustrated by a tale quoted from the Yoga V4shistha, of a Brahmana 
who, having once envied the rank and state of a King, after death 
‘became a glorious monarch, master of a vast territory, commanding 
jnnumerable subjects, receiving embassies, directing wars and building 
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towns and fortresses. Nevertheless, all this immense empire was 
contained within the limits of the dead Brahmana’s astral body! ” 

Theosophia, May and June, commences its new volume with a new 
cover of rather solemn sage-green, and a Watch-Tower like our own. 
The leading contents of the two numbers are: ‘“ The Social Value of 
Theosophy,” by S. van West; ‘The Great Pyramid,” by H. v. 
Ginkel ; ‘‘ Practical Difficulties,” by Ada Wallis ; the opening chapters 
of ‘‘In the Wood—a story of a young Hermit,” by E. Windust; a 
note on ‘*‘ Mary Worship,” by Chr. J. Schuver ; and contributions by 
Dr. Ch. M. v. Deventer on “‘ Neo-Platonic Theosophy ” and “ Plato’s 
Doctrine of Incarnation.” The Editor, Dr. J. J. Hallo, finds much 
interesting matter for his Watch-Tower, and we think his readers 
will regard the innovation as a success. 

Dev Vahan, May. Here Mme. Helene von Schewitsch continues 
her ‘Hints on Practical Theosophy.” That on this she is well 
qualified to speak her opening words may testify. ‘ The old religions 
taught that an Atheist is one who does not believe in God. The new 
Religion teaches that he who does not believe in himself is an Atheist. 
Confidence in ourselves is the one ideal by which Humanity can be 
elevated. From the history of Humanity we may learn that in the 
lives of great men and women nothing, from their earliest youth, has 
so helped them as self-confidence; and that in the very consciousness 
of having been born for great things they have indeed become great.” 
And this self-confidence, we may add, is no presumption, but the con- 
sciousness that ‘‘we ourselves are verily the Supreme Brahm!” 
We are glad to see original questions and answers—a most 
important improvement. 

Theosophy in Australasia, April, contains the report of the Tenth 
Annual Convention. The Section now numbers 404 0n the roll. The 
Secretary speaks very encouragingly of the activities, especially of the 
sale of books—at Sydney alone to the amount of £137—the funds of 
the Section only not increasing, and showing a general deficiency of 
£16 at the year’s end. 

Also received Sophia (Spain), Sophia (Santiago de Chile), Teosofisk 
Tidshvift, South African Theosophist, New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, 
Theosophic Messenger, Theosophie, and Theosofisch Maandblad ; and of other 
literature, La Nuova Parola; No. 3 of Buddhism ; Mind ; Modern Astrology ; 
Destiny ; Psycho-Thevapeutic Journal ; Light; The Humamtarian. M. 'ysteves 
de Ceves et de Bacchus, a small 1s. volume by H. Lizaray, published by 
Vigot Fréres, Paris, contains nothing of value for our purposes. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


WE have received acircular from the Anagarika Dharmapala, the 
General Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society, announcing his 
opening of the Manual and Agricultural Train- 
Indian Education ing School in Isipatana, Benares, the historic 
deer park in which the Lord Buddha preached 
His first sermon after His enlightenment. Mr. Dharmapala says 
that in this Training School it is intended to teach: 
Arts and crafts, modern agriculture, dairying, fruit-canning, cattle-breeding, 
bee-keeping, weaving, mat-making, basketry, embroidery, glazed pottery, 
book-binding, drawing, illuminating, wood-carving, cabinet-making, metal 
work, electro-plating, enamelling, printing, soap-making, umbrella-making, 
shoe-making, clay modelling, hygiene, practical use of electricity, agricultural 
chemistry, etc. I have secured the services of a young Englishman—Mr. C. 
H. Viggars—who will teach agriculture; and I expect to secure competent 
teachers from Germany, Denmark, Italy, America and Japan, for the other 
departments, 

Mr. Dharmapala asks for financial support in his enterprise 
and Mr. Neel Comal Mukerji, Holy House, 29, Baniapuker 
Road, Entally, Calcutta, will receive any contributions. We 
cordially wish Mr. Dharmapala success, and trust that his School 


wil be carried on in such a way as to win confidence and com- 
Bt 
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mand success. Technical training, especially in agriculture, is 
sorely needed in India, and all efforts in the direction of reviving 
her perishing arts and crafts are efforts with which all lovers of 


India must sympathise. 


* 
* * 


A very interesting exhibition was opened in London in July, at 
University College, of antiquities reft from Egypt by Professor 
Flinders Petrie and other explorers. The Pro- 

Treasure Trove fessor unearthed at Ehnasya, sixty miles from 
Cairo, a temple which was first erected 2,500 

B.C., and was five times re-constructed, the latest ruins being as 
modern as 150 A.D. One beautiful gold statuette bears the date 
700 B.c. A Theban temple dating from 2,500 B.c. has also been 
unburied, and herein was found a three-cornered loaf of unleavened 
bread. Many papyri have been found, but they are all modern, 
the oldest being only of 150 B.c. We wonder if anyone still 
believes in the date printed by authority in the Bibles, ‘“‘ Creation 
of the World’”’ 4,004 B.c. Is it not time that this absurdity was 


altered ? 


* 
* * 


THE lost ten tribes of Israel have turned up again, this time in 
Japan! ‘An eminent French savant,” quoted in the St. James’ 
Gazette, is the authority, and he says the 
The Ten Tribes? Japanese are the missing Israelites. Tradition 
is the first witness, a tradition among the 
Samurai that they came to Japan from western Asia. Of this 
landing they have still pictures, and these early Samurai are 
depicted in “‘ the ancient armour of Assyria and Media, and are 
shod, like the ancient princes of Israel, with badger skins. They 
wear the tachi, or Persian sword, and some bear the ancient 
Israelitish unicorn-shaped spears, others the spear of the ancient 
Median infantry.” 

My informant, further, described a species of war-dance which he had 
seen at Kiyoto on the occasion of a big festival. It took the form of a sham 
fight to music, in which combatants, armed with helmet, shield, and spear, 
represented the first warriors of Japan. But their dress was unmistakably 


that of ancient Persia, while the long Japanese war bow, which will send an 
arrow through a deal board, is an exact facsimile of the Assyrian weapon. 
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There are also pictures in possession of the Japanese Imperial family 
painted on silk dark with age, rolled up in camphor-wood boxes, which have 
been handed down from father to son for numerous generations, represent- 
ing scenes showing all the ancient Jewish .Temple instruments, and figures 
whose features are quite peculiarly Jewish. One, painted on a small bronze- 
tipped roll, represents a fiery serpent lifted on a pole and enveloped in 
flames. In some of the shrines, too, there may be seen rare copies of this 
in bronze. 

In some old pictures are represented an unmistakably Jewish altar of 
incense, with a startlingly Jewish-looking priest beside it, a shepherd and 
sheep, a camel, and a prince on a white mule, neither of which are Japanese 
animals. Another scene exhibits a king receiving gifts from a queen and she 
in return from him; while a chariot is also shown, drawn by four horses 
abreast, in which is seated a distinctly Jewish-looking personage. Besides 
the unleavened bread, the table, laver, the altar of incense, and the seven- 
branched candlestick are all found in the Shinto worship of Japan. Three 
volumes are published in Japan containing the ‘‘ Jin dai,” or secret characters 
of the sacred age. In the first the writing closely resembles the characters 
found on the rocks of Sinai, otherwise no traces of them are to be found in 
any living or dead language. The Japanese say they came from God. The 
second volume contains writing resembling the snake-shaped characters of 
Persia, and may be ancient Median writing; while volume three exhibits 
some of the arrow-headed writing of Nineveh and Babylon. 


All this may be true, and yet the Japanese may not be the 
‘* lost ten tribes.”” Fourth Race people the Japanese certainly are, 
and the tide from old Atlantis set from the West eastwards over 
Asia. But the presence of all these Atlantean remains is no 
proof that the Japanese were Semites. They spring from the 
Mongolian stock. 


* 
* * 


In our April number under the heading “* Without Teaching ”’ we 
quoted a lengthy and an apparently careful and circumstantial 
account taken from The Daily Mirror of alleged 

Corrections psychic phenomena of a very unusual kind 
said to be produced at will by a certain Herr 

von Braulik of Milwaukee. We have now received a communi- 
cation from a Chicago colleague who has instituted inquiries at 
Milwaukee, with the result that Milwaukee itself seems to know 
of no such man and no such phenomena. Sic transit! The date 
of the Atheneum, in which appeared an interesting article on the 
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‘* Synthesis of Cosmic and Esthetic Rhythms,” noticed in our 
June issue, is April 30th, not April 2oth. 
* 


* * 
In the All Saints’, Margaret Street, Church and Parish Paper for 
June, the Vicar answers a question on Reincarnation in the 
following way : 


Reincarnation This is a word which the Theosophists have adopted 

to express the doctrine of metempsychosis ; that is the 

doctrine that after death man’s soul may pass into another body, of more or 

less favourable condition according to the merit of the previous life. Pytha- 

goras taught that this other body might be either of man or beast, and such 

seems to be the present belief of the Brahmans. The Theosophists, however, 

2seem to restrict their theory to migration from one human body to another, so 

that though the personality passes from body to body, man never ceases 
to be man. 

Our Lord’s disciples seem to have supposed that the blind man of S- 
John vi. had had a previous existence when they ask: Who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind? Our Lord replies that the man’s 
blindness was due neither to his own [pre-natal] sin nor to his parent’s sin, 
but his answer does not condemn the hypothesis that pre-natal sin was 
possible. 

The belief in some sort of metempsychosis has been held in the darker 
ages as a pious opinion by some Christians, and we should hesitate to affirm 
that the idea which underlies it cannot possibly be accommodated to the 
Christian faith. 


The Vicar goes on to say that he thinks ‘‘the general posi- 
tion of Theosophists is incompatible with the Catholic faith.” 
This view appears to be based on the individual opinions of a 
few Theosophists, not a very solid ground. It is interesting to 
notice that the belief in reincarnation has been held by some 
Christians in the “ darker ages,” a somewhat peculiar term to 
apply to the times of Tertullian, S. Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. The Vicar acknowledges the force of the passage in S. 
John vi., and it is well that he considers the doctrine to be not 


wholly incompatible with Christianity. 
* 


BuT what about the position taken up by Canon Cheyne and 
Canon Hensley Henson with regard to the Virgin birth? Canon 
Cheyne says frankly that the story is derived 
from the mythology of Babylonia and Egypt, 
and that the Jewish writer of the Gospel 


Born of the Virgin 
Mary 
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derived it from a non-Jewish source. Truly the story long ante- 
dates the birth of Jesus, and belongs to Him when regarded by 
Christians in His divine, not His human, character. The clothing 
of the Locos in virgin matter is a truth as ancient as religion, and 
should not be lightly repudiated, though it must be recognised as 
a truth common to many religions; Mr. Leadbeater’s Christian 
Creed gives the story in its original form, and it is true of every 
“ Christ ” in His divine character. Canons of the Church, guided 
by historical criticism, should also seek for the deeper truths 
embodied in the “‘ myths” they find in all religions, else will they 
reduce Christianity toa mereempty shell. A religion stripped by 
historical criticism must re-clothe itself with the fair garment of 
Theosophy, if it would avoid the condition of Adam and Eve 
after the eating of the apple. 
* * * 

CANON CHEYNE does well in repeating the contention of Origen 
that the Church is not merely a hospital for the morally sick 
but also a union of men devoted to the highest 
ideals and to histeric truth. Origen called such 
men Gnostics. That the Church may be such 
a union she must enjoy freedom of thought and of speech, and 
Canon Henson’s plea for liberty to preach “ the well authenticated 
results of historical criticism” must be granted. The Bishop of 
London has unwisely put himself in the wrong by suggesting the 
possibility of his taking action against the bold Canon. Canon 
Henson caustically replies that as Canon of Westminster he is 
outside the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London, and as Rector 
of S. Margaret’s, Westminster, ‘‘I neither receive institution from 
the Bishop of London, nor take with respect to him any oath of 
canonical obedience.’’ The Bishop should surely have known 
that he has no episcopal authority over Westminster. I remember 
when Dean Stanley explained to me the great value of the posi- 
tion of Dean of Westminster Abbey to a clergyman of liberal 
views, in that no Bishop could close his mouth. Dr. Ingram 
seems to have been a very pious and hard-working parish clergy- 
man, and it was a pity to drag him away from his useful labours, 
to crown him with a mitre too heavy for his wearing. 


* 
* * 


Not only a Hospital 
but a Gnosis 
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A PREMONITION, only too sadly verified, came to Mrs. Harold 
Hornby regarding her husband, when he failed to return home at 
the expected time. Mrs. Hornby had pre- 
A True pared her husband’s supper for his expected return 
Premonition 
about 1.30a.m.,andhad goneto bed. She awoke 
trembling, at 1.15 a.m., and although her husband was not yet 
due, felt so confident ‘‘that something terrible had happened,” 
that she roused the house and sent word to the police. ‘I feel 
that he is drowned,” she said to a Mirror representative. A week 
later her husband’s body was found in the Thames. The publi- 
cation of her presentiment before the discovery gives evidential 
value to the premonition. 


* 
* * 


A REMARKABLE article appeared in Le Matin some few weeks 
ago. There was a little astronomical féte at the Eiffel Tower to 
celebrate the summer solstice, and at this M. 

The Sun a Being Flammarion remarked that the Sun was a 
living, but not a thinking, star. Against this, 

M. H. Harduin, the writer of the article, rebels. ‘‘ What does 
he know about it? What do we know?” he asks pertinently. 
‘* We seem to say to the Sun, to the gigantic Sun: ‘ You are the 
Being from whom emanate energy, light, heat, life; you are not 
capable of thought ; that belongs to some infinitesimal parasites, 
crawling on a little ball lost in immensity. You do not even sus- 
pect their existence, for rising a poor five or six thousand metres 
above the ball they inhabit, one cannot see them, they cease to 
exist. Yet these microscopical beings think themselves the only 
creatures capable of possessing a conception of the universe, 
imagine that they are a centre, and that creation has no object 
beyond their miserable and ephemeral existence.’ Probably the 
Sun would think it quaint enough if we could thus harangue 
him. Why should we suppose that thought is the possession of 
the infinitely small, merely because he has a head, a brain, some 
arms and legs, while the Sun has none? Might not intelligence 
dwell quite as well in an immense organism with a different 
form, such as the Sun? The Sun lives, he moves, and his life 
radiating upon us enables us to live. And they want us to see in 
him unconscious matter! It may be objected that we do not 
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perceive the manifestation of solar intelligence. And he? does 
he perceive ours?” M. Harduin goes on to reflect upon the 
extreme insignificance of our earth and ourselves. If a com- 
pression of a few millimetres happened to the earth, it would be 
flooded with burning lava, and ina few minutes the human race would 
have perished, “fifteen hundred millions of men would beannihilated. 
You will admit, surely, that such an event would be an important 
one. For us, certainly, but even for us only for a few minutes. 
But from the distant point occupied by the Sun, it would not even 
be visible, and the disappearance of these fifteen hundred million 
men would change nothing, would not trouble for an instant the 
order of the universe. It would be an absolutely insignificant fact. 
Let us, then, be modest, and cease to think, as we were taught at 
school, that man is the supreme end of the creation, and that the 
universe exists for him.” The idea that the Sun is a living and 
thinking Being is, of course, true, and it is cheering to see the 
statement in so unexpected a quarter. One thing more M. 
Harduin needs to learn: that there is nothing either small or 
great ; man is not truly dwarfed by the immensities of space, for 


that which dwells in mightiest Suns dwells in minutest Atoms. 


* 
* * 


REALLY, Lord Glenesk, this new nightmare is too terrible. His 
Lordship suggests a farthing newspaper, consisting only of head- 
lines. It is bad enough to have all the news- 
papers written in the style of T7t-Bits, and to 
have hideous headlines jumping at one out of 
the pages. But to have nothing but headlines! | It recalls the old 
woman who cried: “ Lor! it did give me the jumps.” 


* 
* * 


TuE Bishop of Ripon has been making some very keen but true 
remarks as to the condition of the Church in his charges during 
his triennial visitation. At Bradford he spoke 
“Getbackto — of the need of meeting the changed conditions 
Christ ” : 
of modern life : 


Snippets more 
Snippetty 


No Christian man could feel happy or satisfied with the religious condi- 
tion of our times. Attention had been drawn to the results of the census of 
the attendance at public worship in London. Some eighty-two per cent. of 
the population went to no place of worship at all, so that scarcely one of 
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five was a worshipper. Nor was there a deep impression as to any 
predominant signs of spiritual earnestness. The question was, how to deal 
with this indifferentism. Should services be modified so as to attract? 
Should they adhere to present methods of worship? Should they get rid of 
the sand and grit of dogma from their teaching ? When he came to observe 
the moral ineffectiveness of much of the religious work done in England, he 
was tempted to ask whether they did not misinterpret their Master’s teach- 
ing. The harvest was poor and thin, disproportionate to the work of the 
agencies employed. While acknowledging the good of those agencies, he 
said that the Church could not be content to be merely conservative in its 
influence—a mere breakwater against the flood of evil. Unless some revival 
of religion took place, the bulk of the people would evidently lapse into 
indifference. If he were asked what the Church needed to recover her con- 
fidence and her power, his answer was, ‘Get back to Christ ’’—the Christ 
whom she had forgotten, neglected, and misunderstood. 


Herein truly is the Church’s safety. If she can lead her 
people away from books to a living Master, she will regain her 


place and her influence. 


* 
* * 


THE S. James’ Gazette quotes the history of a Mr. Hocart, of 

Guernsey, who pulled down a cromlech to use the stone, as a 

parallel to the story of the mummy-case which 

Beware the Curse wrought so much havoc among its temporary 

possessors. And it is noteworthy that the S. 

James’ Gazette prints this story from MacCullock’s Guernsey Folk- 
Love without any comments on “ superstition.” Here it is: 


Early in the last century acromlech, or “ Druid’s Altar,” stood in a field 
belonging to a certain Mr. Hocart in Guernsey. Mr. Hocart used the best 
part of the stone for the lintels and doorposts of his house, with the rest 
made paving-stones for the English market, and exported the refuse piece 
for road material. Then followed the vengeance of the dead whose grave he 
had disturbed. The house was barely finished when it was burned to the 
ground; the fire killing two servants who had been sent to clear away the 
rubbish left by the builders. Two ships, in each of which Mr. Hocart had 
an interest as shareholder, were used to carry the rest of the granite to 
England, and both perished with their ill-omened cargoes. Mr. Hocart, 
hoping to evade his fate, went to live in Alderney, where his new residence 
shared the fate of his Guernsey house. He then resolved to return to 
Guernsey, ;,but during the voyage something fell from aloft, fractured his 
skull and killed him. 
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eee > CONCEPTION OF THE SOUL* 


On the day of Wieland’s funeral, of which I shall have occasion 
to speak more hereafter, I remarked such a solemn tone in 
Goethe’s whole manner, as we were seldom accustomed to see in 
him. There was something so softened, I might almost say so 
melancholy, about him; his eyes frequently glistened; even his 
voice, his manner of speaking, were different from what was 
usual. 

This might possibly be the cause that our conversation took 
a direction towards the super-sensual, for which Goethe com- 
monly showed a repugnance, if not a contempt: completely on 
principle, as it appears to me; for it was more consonant with 
his natural disposition rather to confine himself to the Present, 
and to all agreeable and beautiful objects which nature and art 
offer to the eye and the observation in paths accessible to us. 

Our departed friend was naturally the principal subject of 
our conversation. Without deviating greatly from its current, I 
asked him on one occasion, when he spoke of the continuance of 
existence after death as a thing of course: ‘“‘ And what do you 
think is at this moment the occupation of Wieland’s soul?” 

“Nothing petty, nothing unworthy, nothing out of keeping 
with that moral greatness which he all his life sustained,’ was 
the reply. 

** But not to be misunderstood; as we have entered on this 
subject, I must go somewhat deeper into it. It is something to 
have passed a life of eighty years in unblemished dignity and 
honour; it is something to have attained to that pitch of refined 
wit, of tender, elegant thought, which predominated so delight- 
fully in Wieland’s soul; it is something to have possessed that 


* From Goethe and his Contemporavies. From the German of Falk von Miller, 
etc. With Biographical Notices, and Original Anecdotes, illustrative of German 
Literature. By Sarah Austin. Second Edition. London: Published by Effingham 
Wilson ; Royal Exchange (1836). 
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industry, that iron persistency and perseverance, in which he 
surpassed us all. Would not you willingly assign him a place 
near his Cicero, with whom he busied himself so cheerfully up to 
the time of his death ? ” 

“Don’t interrupt me, when I am trying to give to the course 
of my ideas a perfect and calm development. The destruction of 
such high powers of soul is a thing that never, and under no circum- 
stances, can even come into question. Nature is not such a prodigal 
spendthrift of her capital. Wieland’s soul is one of Nature’s 
treasures; a perfect jewel. What adds to this is, that his long 
life had increased, not diminished, these noble intellectual endow- 
ments. Again, I entreat you, think attentively on this circum- 
stance. Raphael was scarcely thirty, Kepler scarcely forty, when 
they suddenly terminated their respective lives, while Wieland—”’ 

‘“‘ How,” interrupted I with some surprise, ‘‘ do you speak of 
dying as if it were a spontaneous act ?” 

‘“* That I often allow myself to do,’’ replied he ; ‘‘ and if you 
are pleased to consider it under a different aspect, I will (since at 
this moment I may be permitted to do so) tell you my thoughts 
upon the subject from the very bottom.” 

I begged him most earnestly not to withhold any of his 
opinions from me. 

‘* You have long known,” resumed he, “‘ that ideas which are 
without a firm foundation in the sensible world, whatever be their 
value in other respects, bring with them no conviction to me; for 
that, in what concerns the operations of nature, I want to know, 
not merely to conjecture or to believe. With regard to the indi- 
vidual existence of the soul after death, my course has been as 
follows : 

“‘ This hypothesis stands in no sort of contradiction with the 
Observations of many years, which I have made on the constitu- 
tion of our own species, and of all other existences; on the 
contrary they furnish fresh evidence in its support. 

** But how much, or how little, of this individual existence is 
worthy to endure is another question, and a point we must leave 
with the Deity. At present I will only make this preliminary 
remark. I assume various classes and orders of the primary 
elements of all existences, as the germs of all phenomena in 
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nature; these I would call souls, since from them proceeds the 
animation or vivification of the whole—or rather monads; let 
us always stick to that Leibnitzian term; a better can scarcely 
be found to express the simplicity of the simplest existence. 
Now, as experience shows us, some of these monads or germs 
are so small, so insignificant, that they are, at the highest, 
adapted only to a subordinate use and being. Others, again, are 
strong and powerful. These latter, accordingly, draw into their 
sphere all that approaches them, and transmute it into something 
belonging to themselves ; /.e., into a human body, into a plant, 
an animal, or, to go higher still, intoa star. This process they 
continue till the smaller or larger world, whose completion lies 
predestined in them, at length comes bodily into light. Such 
alone are, I think, properly to be called souls. Hence it follows 
that there are monads of worlds, souls of worlds, as well as 
monads of ants and souls of ants; and that both are, if not 
of identical, of cognate origin. 

‘*Every sun, every planet, bears within itself the germ ofa 
higher fulfilment, in virtue of which its development is as regular, 
and must take place according to the same laws, as the develop- 
ment of a rose tree, by means of leaf, stalk, and flower. You 
may call the germ an idea, or a monad, as you please; I have no 
objection. Enough that it is invisible, and antecedent to the 
visible external development. We must not be misled by the 
larva, or imperfect forms of the intermediate states, which this 
idea or germ may assume in its transitions. One and the same 
metamorphosis, or capacity of transformation in nature, produces 
a rose out of a leaf, a caterpillar out of an egg, and againa 
butterfly out of the caterpillar. 

“The inferior monads, too, belong to a superior because 
they must, not because it particularly conduces to their pleasure. 
This takes place in general naturally enough. Let us observe 
this hand, for instance. It contains parts which are every 
moment at the service of that chief monad, which had the power, 
at their first rise into being, to attach them to itself. By means 
of them I can play this or that piece of music; I can make my 
fingers fly as I will over the keys of the pianoforte. They cer- 
tainly thus procure me a delightful intellectual pleasure: but 
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they are deaf; it is the chief monad that hears. I may therefore 
presume that my hand, or my fingers, are little, or not at all, 
interested in my playing. The exercise of monads, by means 
of which I procure for myself an enjoyment, is very little 
for the good of my subjects; unless, perhaps, that it tires 
them. 

‘How much better off they would be as to sensual enjoy- 
ments, could they, instead of idly roaming over the keys of my 
piano, fly about the meadows like busy bees, perch in a tree, or 
revel among its blossoms; and doubtless, the materials for all 
this exist in them. The moment of death, which is thence most 
appropriately called dissolution, is that in which the chief or 
ruling monad dismisses all those subordinate monads which 
have hitherto been faithful vassals in her service. I therefore 
regard the quitting life, as well as the rising into it, as aspon- 
taneous act of this chief monad ; which, from its very constitution, 
is utterly unknown to us. 

‘* All monads are by nature so indestructible that even in 
the moment of dissolution they do not abate or lose anything of 
their activity, but continue their progress uninterruptedly. They 
quit their old connections only to enter into new ones at the same 
instant. At the change, all depends upon the degree of strength of 
the germ of fulfilment contained in this or that monad. Whether 
the monad be that of a cultivated human soul or of a beaver, of a 
bird or of a fish, makes an immense difference. And here, as 
soon as we desire to explain to ourselves in any degree the phe- 
nomena of nature, we come to the class or order of the souls, 
which we are compelled to assume. Swedenborg examined into 
this in his peculiar manner, and employs an image for the illus- 
tration of his thoughts, than which a more felicitous one could 
not, perhaps, be found. He likens the abode in which souls 
dwell to a space divided into three main chambers, in the centre 
of which is a large hall. We will assume now, that out of these 
three chambers various sorts of creatures, as, for instance, fishes, 
birds, dogs, cats, etc., repair into the large hall ; certainly a very 
mixed company! What would be the immediate consequence? 
The pleasure of being together would soon be at an end. Sudden 
and violent friendships would give place to more violent quarrels; 
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at length like would consort with like; fish with fish, bird with 
bird, dog with dog, and cat with cat; and each of these several 
kinds would endeavour, if possible, to get possession of a separate 
chamber. Here we have the full and true history of our monads, 
and of their departure from this earth. Each monad goes to the 
place whither it belongs: into the water, into the air, into the 
fire, into the stars; nay, the mysterious attraction which draws 
it thither, involves at the same time the secret of its future 
destination. 

“‘ Annihilation is utterly out of the question; but the possi- 
bility of being caught on the way by some more powerful, and 
yet baser monad, and subordinated to it—this is unquestionably a 
very serious consideration; and I, for my part, have never been 
able entirely to divest myself of the fear of it, in the way of a mere 
observation of nature.” 

At this moment, a dog was heard repeatedly barking in the 
street. Goethe, who had a natural antipathy to dogs, sprang 
hastily to the window, and called out to it: ‘“‘Take what form 
you will, vile larva, you shall not subjugate me!’’ A most 
strange and astounding address to any one unacquainted with 
the trains of Goethe’s thoughts; but to those familiar with them, 
a burst of humour singularly well-timed and appropriate. 

‘This rabble of creation,” 
somewhat more calmly, “is extremely offensive. It is a perfect 


resumed he after a pause, and 


pack of monads with which we are thrown together in this 
planetary nook; their company will do us little honour with the 
inhabitants of other planets, if they happen to hear anything 
about them.” 

I asked him whether he believed that the transitions from 
their actual state and circumstances into others were accompanied 
with consciousness in the monads themselves. 

To which Goethe replied: ‘‘That monads may be capable 
of a general historical retrospect, I will not dispute, any more 
than that there may be among them higher natures than our- 
selves. The progress of the monad of a world can and will 
elicit many things out of the dark bosom of its memory, which 
seem like divinations, though they be at bottom only dim recol- 

ections of some foregone state ; just as human genius discovered 
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the laws concerning the origin of the universe, not by dry study 
but by a lightning flash of recollection glowing on the darkness ; 
because itself was a party to their composition. It would be pre- 
sumption to set bounds to such flashes in the memory of spirits 
of a higher order, or to attempt to determine at what point this 
illumination must stop. Thus, universally and historically viewed, 
the permanent individual existence of the monad of the world 
appears to me by no means inconceivable. 

‘* As to what more nearly concerns ourselves, it seems to me 
as if the former states or circumstances through which we and 
our planets have passed, were too insignificant and mean for 
much of it to have been, in the eyes of Nature, worthy to be 
remembered again. Even the circumstances of our present con- 
dition would stand in need of great selection, and our chief 
monad will at some future time grasp the whole of it at once, 
and summarily: 7.¢., in one grand historic point.” 

This expression of Goethe’s recalled to me something similar 
which Herder once said concerning the soul, when he was greatly 
out of humour and out of spirits with the world. 

““We are now standing face to face in the churchyard of S. 
Peter and S. Paul,” said that immortal man, ‘and I hope we 
shall stand face to face in like manner in Uranus; but God forbid 
that I should carry with me the history of my sojourn here in 
these streets, lying on the Ilm, in all its minutest details! I, for 
my part, should regard such a gift as the greatest torment and 
punishment.” 

‘* If we give ourselves up to our conjectures,’ said Goethe, 
continuing his remarks, ‘‘ I really do not see what should prevent 
the monad to which we are indebted for Wieland’s appearance on 
our planet, from forming in its new state the highest combina- 
tions this universe can present. By its industry, by its zeal, by 
its high intellect, which enabled it to master so large a portion of 
the history of the world, it has a claim to everything. I should 
be little surprised, inasmuch as I should find it entirely agreeable 
to my views of the subject, if thousands of years hence I were to 
meet this same Wieland as the monad of a world, as a star of the 
first magnitude; were to see him, and be witness how he quickened 
and cheered everything that approached him by his beautiful 
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light. To fashion the misty substance of some comet into light 
and clearness—that were truly a welcome, gladsome task for the 
monad of our Wieland; as indeed, speaking generally, if we 
suppose the eternity of the actual state of the world, we can 
admit no other destination for monads, than, as blessed co- 
operating powers, to share eternally in the immortal joys of 
Gods. The work of creation is intrusted to them. Called or 
uncalled, they flock together of themselves ; on every way, from 
all mountains, out of all seas, from all stars; who may stop 
them? Iam certain, as you here see me, that I have been there 
a thousand times already, and hope to return thither a thousand 
times again.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted I, ‘‘ I know not whether I should 
call a return without consciousness a return; for he only comes 
again who knows that he has been in the same place before. 
During your observations of nature, gleamy recollections, and 
points of light from another state of the world, at which your 
monad was perhaps itself a co-operating agent, may have burst 
upon you ; but all this rests only upon a perhaps ; I wish we were 
in a condition to attain to greater certainty on matters of such 
moment, than we can attain for ourselves through dim divinations, 
and those flashes of genius which sometimes lighten the dark 
abyss of creation. Can we not come nearer to our object ? Can 
we not figure to ourselves One Loving Chief Monad as the 
central point of creation, which rules all subordinate monads of 
this universe in the same manner as our soul rules the inferior 
monads subordinate to her ?”’ 

‘‘ Against this conception, considered as faith, I have 
nothing to say,” replied Goetiie; ‘only I am accustomed to 
attach no extraordinary value to ideas which have no foundation 
in sensible perceptions. Aye, indeed, if we did but know the 
structure of our own brain, and its connections with Uranus, 
and the thousand-fold intersecting threads along which thought 
runs hither and thither! But then we should not be conscious of 
the flashes of thought till they struck. We know only ganglions, 
portions of the brain; of the nature of the brain itself we know as 
much as nothing. What then can we pretend to know of God? 
Diderot has been greatly censured for saying: ‘If there zs not a 
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God, yet, perhaps, there will be one.’ According to my views of 
nature and her laws, however, one may very easily conceive of 
planets out of which the higher monads have already taken their 
departure, or in which they have not yet been called into activity. 
A constellation is required, such as is not to be had every day, to 
dissipate the waters and to dry up the land. As there are planets 
for man, there may just as well be planets for fishes or for birds. 

“In one of our former conversations, I called man the first 
dialogue that nature held with God. I have not the least doubt 
that this dialogue may, in other planets, be kept up in a language 
far higher, deeper, and more significant. At present we are 
deficient in a thousand of the requisite kinds of knowledge. The 
very first that is wanting to us is self-knowledge; after this come 
all the others. Strictly considered, I can know nothing of God 
but what the very limited horizon of sensible perceptions on this 
planet affords ground for; and that, on all points, is little enough. 
Hereby, however, it is by no means asserted, that, by this limitation 
of our observations on outward nature, limits ave likewise set to our 
faith. On the contrary, the case may easily be, that by the immedtate- 
ness of divine feeling in us, knowledge must necessarily appear as a 
patchwork ; espectally on a planet which, wrenched out of its connections 
with the Sun, leaves imperfect all observation, which therefore receives 
its full completion by faith alone. I have already taken occasion to 
remark in the Farbenlehre, that there are primary phenomena, 
which, in their god-like simplicity, we ought not to distrust and 
disparage by useless enquiries, but leave to reason and to faith. 
Let us endeavour to press forward courageously from both sides, 
only let us keep the boundaries which sever them rigidly distinct. 
Let us not attempt to demonstrate what cannot be demonstrated, 
sooner or later ; we shall otherwise make our miserable deficiencies 
more glaring to posterity by our so-called scientific works. 
Where knowledge is full and satisfactory, indeed, we stand not 
in need of faith; but where knowledge falls short, or appears 
inadequate, we must not contest with faith its rights. 

** AS SOON AS WE SET OUT FROM THE PRINCIPLE THAT KNOW- 
LEDGE AND FAITH ARE NOT GIVEN TO DESTROY EACH OTHER, 
BUT TO SUPPLY EACH OTHER’S DEFICIENCIES, WE SHALL COME 
NEAR TO AN ACCURATE ESTIMATE OF THE RIGHT.” 
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REJUVENESCENCE IN NATURE 


(CONTINUED FROM Pp. 367) 


LET us turn now to consider human life, not from the point of view 
of the unfolding of the higher powers, but from that of the normal 
career of the average man. He forms no exception to the rule 
of obeying during his life-history the law of Rejuvenescence. In 
his case the action of this fundamental law becomes spread over 
three worlds, and this for the natural reason that the energy or 
soul informing man’s physical frame is unable, owing to the utter 
complexity, so to speak, of its nature, to exhaust itself in that 
medium, but must perforce carry on its activities, exhaust itself, 
in further material forms after the physical body is worn out. In 
other words, three material bodies, varying only as to the degree 
of subdivision of their particles, are here necessary for the soul’s 
proper energising. Is there aught transcendental and unscientific 
in this idea? No, I think not; it will harmonise even with 
Heckelian lore ; for still we see, and should ever see, the soul, or 
the appropriate energy (here self-conscious), informing the human 
body, inseparable from a material basis. There is, I think, 
nothing in its nature at all comparable to the extrinsic, vitalistic 
principle which is the béte noive of all true scientific and philosophic 
thought. 

Now, after seventy or eighty years of physical existence, the 
objective, waking, energising life of the man draws to a close, and 
the soul begins to swing round along its natural spiral curve 
towards the antithetic phase of its existence, viz., the subjective 
restful life. But in so doing, it must needs pass through the astral 
world.* And this latter is truly the intermediate state by means 
of which the transition between the two so opposite phases of life, 
the objective and subjective, is effected. Hence the reason why 


* It must be borne in mind that I am using throughout symbolic phraseology 


and illustration. 
2 
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the astral is both a world of effects and a world of causes. It must 
necessarily combine the qualities and characteristics of both the 
physical and the heavenly worlds, which it continuously unites by 
means of an unbroken series of events. It is only when the 
opposite point of the cycle has been reached, when all the coarse 
outer skins of our passions, in the several degrees of their coarse- 
ness, have been cast off; in other words, when the complete 
transition has been accomplished, that the world of effects pure 
and simple, the heaven-world, is attained. Here, in the 
chrysalis-state; here, in that utterly subjective condition of perfect 
rest and bliss, commences the important function of passive 
assimilation of all the varied experiences of the previous waking 
(physical) and half-waking (astral) life. What transformations 
here take place! what alchemy here finds the sphere of its 
wondrous operations! Experiences built up into faculties; items 
of character form- 

ed by processes 

which far tran- oa 


. 


evachan — Astral Physscal = Astral Deathan | 
SP 
scend our ken. ioe 
But inasmuch as “78 : 
there was a limit 
to the number and 
variety of the ex- 
periences erstwhile 
passed through, 
there must also be 
a limit to the pro- 
cess of assimilation 
of those experi- 
ences, and hence, 
sooner or later, an 
end to life in this “ape fo boinlptaaae 
purely subjective 
world. The con- 
tinued swing of 
the spiral curve as it proceeds ina backward yet upward direction 
marks the commencement of a new phase of life, affording the 
death-blow to the conventional idea of an eternal existence in 
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heaven. Again, through the transitional astral region, where an 
appropriate desire-body for the new life is once more assumed, 
until the soul awakes, rejuvenised, into an active vegetative exis- 
tence, as it has done so many times before, and at this point com- 
mences a fresh cycle of the spiral path of man’s evolution (Fig. 8)- 
When fruit and seed are ripe, the time for the germination of the 
latter into a new life of vegetation has arrived. Normally the soul 
must have grown, for it is an ascending spiral path, and this 
renewed cycle of its life must be at a higher level than the last. 
It would seem that this dual life of man may be regarded as 
quite analogous to the two alternating phases of life in the Moss, 
Fern, etc. In these latter the spore-bearing phase is termed 
the neutral, asexual, or antithetic generation, because it arises 
as the product of the union of both sex-elements in the sexual 
generation and is, physiologically, strongly contrasted therewith. 
In the same way our devachanic life may be regarded as neutral 
and antithetic in contrast to the physical life, because in the 
former all sex is necessarily absent, male and female are as one, 
souls there 
as the angels, 
the life there is purely fruitional, like the Moss-sporophyte ; 


“neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are 


”? 


the normal sexless inhabitants of that world; 


while the physical and lower astral life are alone sexual and the 
opposite of fruitional, and, therefore, in these respects correspond 
to the rejuvenised sexual phase in the above-named plants. 

I would here introduce a point which is probably of real 
analogical significance, although in this, as in that of the other 
illustrations given in the earlier part of this article, only those, I 
fear, who are at once familiarly au fait both with the botanical 
facts and with the theosophical teachings, will be able thoroughly 
to appreciate the matter. It is only those plants which, in the 
course of their evolutionary development, have reached the level of 
the Bryophytes—.e., the Mosses and Liverworts, and, of course, 
all above these latter—which give rise, as a result of the sexual act, 
to the fructifying, spore-bearing, or neutral generation. The 
forms of plant-life below the Bryophytes in the scale, viz., the 
large groups of the Alge and the Fungi, have never risen to the 
great office of producing the antithetic fruiting condition as a 
well-defined and distinct stage in their life-history. In their 
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case, as a result of the sexual act, a new sexual plant is again re- 
produced, or, as in the Algz, a zoospore-stage is intercalated, 
which, however, cannot be regarded as an independent genera- 
tion. In some forms of Algz, however, such as A?dogonium and 
Coleochate, and in some Ascomycetes among the Fungi, there is 
a distinct though faint foreshadowing of a sporophyte or neutral 
generation, which, indeed, is the homologue of this latter in the 
typical Moss or Fern, etc., but in development and elaboration 
of structure will bear no comparison whatever therewith. 

Here it is clear that the Algee and Fungi represent the un- 
evolved or savage tribes of the human race, whose lowly status in 
the scale of life will not allow of the intercalation or elaboration 
during their existence of any antithetic or fruitional stage: there 
is no heaven-life for them, although for some, we are told, there 
may be a dim, short, rudimentary taste of that glorious state, 
which, however, is no way comparable to the devachanic 
existence of the more evolved races of men. And just as among 
the Bryophytes, which, as a class, normally produce a well- 
differentiated fruiting generation, there are lowly forms, like 
Riccia, in which this stage is exceedingly simple and un- 
differentiated, so also amongst the higher races of men, with 
whom an elaborate devachanic life is the normal course of things, 
there exist, in the hodge- and slum-life of the land, many persons 
for whom, like the savage of the South Seas, the tide of life 
ebbs and flows within the narrow bounds of earthly and astral life. 

How wise is this scheme of alternate phases of life combined 
with Rejuvenescence. The being born again de novo each time 
means for the man an obliteration of the past with all its painful 
memories, and the disheartening reflections which would inevitably 
accompany the latter in a review of the age-long past. In spite 
of the disadvantages from the theosophical point of view, the 
mass of humanity has much to be thankful for in that it believes 
the present life to be in reality something brand-new! 

Note also that it is the dual, cyclic principle involved in the 
beneficent spiral which, regarded from every point of view, in 
the large and in the small, yields the rhythm and the music to the 
whole of life; in the spiral is involved both the poetry and the 
prose of the universe, but where is the poetry in a straight line ? 


— 
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A gospel of hope and perennial cheer is involved in this doc- 
trine of Rejuvenescence. Always a fresh chance for the present 
wasted life, or for the fulfilment of hitherto unrealised aspirations ! 
We shall be born again on earth, where the loved and lost will 
re-appear for our embrace, but where enemies too will cross our 
path if we have been foolish enough to raise them now. Recog- 
nising the jointed segments (our innumerable separate earth-lives) 
as constituting ove great trunk, one continuous life, we may 
rationally and scientifically build for the future just as if there 
were no separation, nor death, nor rebirth, which are the factors 
concerned in the jointing and segmentation of our tree of life. 

If one more illustration from analogy may be permitted, I 
would suggest that the dual cycle of our existence may be further 
elucidated as follows: our active physical life—during which our 
energies are poured forth unceasingly—along with the astral life— 
during the progress of which those outgoing energies gradually 
diminish, and are finally withdrawn as we pass on to the 
devachanic plane—may be compared to the kinetic energy of 
motion by which a stone is thrown up into the air; this energy is 
gradually exhausted until, finally, the stone comes to rest, say, 
on the edge of a cliff. Its outgoing energy of motion has now 
become changed into the potential energy of rest, which consists 
in an assimilation and focussing, as it were, of the previous 
energy ; while this latter re-awakes once more when the dislodged 
stone, under the impulse of gravitation, falls again to the ground. 
The force with which the stone ascends is always equal to that 
with which it descends; for ‘‘ action and reaction are equal and 
opposite.” In the same way the output of force or energy during 
our physical, and the earlier part of our astral, life, consisting in 
the accumulation of experience, results hereafter, in the ‘‘ heavenly 
places,” in a transmutation or focussing of this experience into 
faculties, t.¢., into potential energy. When the time for reincarna- 
tion arrives, we gravitate once more to earth; for the very desires 
which impelled our previous energising, the momentum of which 
‘landed us “up” in devachan, now, by a potent terrestrial 
magnetism, drag us earthward once again. It is a law of physics 
that no energy is ever put forth without a corresponding 
recoil. This phenomenon obtains in cosmic as in mundane 
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spheres; for even the great Outbreathing and Inbreathing of 
Brahman, giving rise to the alternate phases of Manvantara and 
Pralaya, are governed by the third law of motion.* This latter, 
combined with Rejuvenescence, is also the real rationale and the 
final justification of the teaching given to us with regard to the 
evolution of the planetary chains, the planets themselves, and the 
successive races and sub-races of men inhabiting them. 

So also the principle of the Conservation of Energy implies 
that of Rejuvenescence. When a stone is struck with a hammer, 
the energy of motion of the latter becomes annihilated, as such, 
with the stroke; but, on the instant, the same energy, undi- 
minished in quantity, re-appears in a new form, viz., that of heat, 
while, under certain conditions, the heat may in its turn vanish, 
and re-appear as electricity; hence these various new forms are 
merely the successive and continuous expressions of the same 
fundamental and, as it were, ensouling energy. How obviously 
this applies to the successive earth-lives of man needs no further 
demonstration, while the infinitesimally short period (practically 
nil) between the annihilation of one and the reappearance of 
another form of energy would correspond to our neutral or 
subjective life in devachan. 

Cycle after cycle is thus repeated, until the human life 
reaches perfection, has attained the end of the first great cycle of 
the vaster spiral path of evolution on which the smaller one we 
have been considering is wound as a spirilla. In the hands of the 
crude theologic teaching of dogmatic Christianity the metamor- 
phosis of insects has often been held up as an illustration or 
analogy in the lower world of our great principle of cyclic 
rejuvenescent life. Death and resurrection! Yes! may not the 
caterpillar and the chrysalis well represent man’s dual life: his 
alternating objective and subjective existence in the manifested 
universe? First, the active, waking, growing stage; then the 
outwardly dormant, yet inwardly and preoccupiedly busy, assimi- 
lating stage of the chrysalis. This life eventually culminates 
for each man in his becoming a Logos or Deity, possibly symbo- 
lised by the Butterfly: the highest, most beautiful, and perfect 
condition of existence; no longer bound by the close and the dull 


* Or, the third law of motion is one of the reflections of the Breathing.—Ep., T. R. 
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limitations of the grub’s or the chrysalid’s life, by the law of a 
dual existence ; but soaring on golden wings of freedom in the 
sunlight streaming through the immaterial air, and feeding no 
longer on the coarse herbage of the earth, but on the sweet 
ethereal nectar of the Gods. Himself the product and culmina- 
tion of a previous cycle of evolution, He is now able to lay the 
germ (the egg) of a new universe, a new cycle of limited, con- 
ditioned development. As the butterfly represents the mergence 
of duality into unity and the termination of the cycle of life, in 
the same way is it the great Logos, the One without a second, into 
whose Being all merges at the end of the cyclic life of the solar 
system. 

Thus we see that the after-death states of existence, along 
with the process of reincarnation, are merely the natural pheno- 
menaresulting from the working of the principle of Rejuvenescence, 
whose wider sphere of operations, as compared with that obtain- 
ing in the lower kingdoms of the physical world, is the natural 
result of the great complexity (of which Self-consciousness is the 
chief factor) of the soul, or appropriate life-energy, informing the 
human body. The field of evolution merely comprises three 
worlds instead of one, each successive world being distinguished 
from the preceding solely through having the matter composing 
it (the same in all three worlds) more finely subdivided. 

The group-soul, with its off-shoots the individual souls, so 
characteristic of the three lower kingdoms, exhibits a similar 
cyclicand dual life tothat of the human soul; for,as I understand it, 
each separate soul informing each individual plant or animal does 
not really lose its individuality on passing into the group-soul on 
the death of the plant- or animal-body, but has a dual (subjective 
and objective) life in two worlds, and is thus a foreshadowing in 
simple guise of the human soul-life which is to succeed it beyond. 
For ever as we rise higher in the scale of life, energy expands* 
and increases in complexity until, far, far ahead, Omnipotence 
and Omniscience are attained. 

The idea of Rejuvenescence is simply set forth in the old 
Sufi mystical Masnavi, where we read: “I died from the mineral 
and became a plant. I died from the plant and re-appeared in an 


* Shewn clearly in the figure of the Caduceus, Secret Doctrine, i. 550. 
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animal. I died from the animal and became a man. Wherefore 
then should I fear? When did I grow less by dying? Next 
time I shall die from the man that I may grow the wings* of the 
angels. From the angel too must I seek advance. All things 
shall perish save His Face. Once more shall I wing my way above 
theangels. I shall becomethat which entereth not the imagination. 
Then let me become naught, naught, for the harp-string crieth 
unto me: Verily unto Him do we return.” 

In touching thus merely upon the fringe of the subject of 
Rejuvenescence, I believe that I have also, however briefly and 
crudely, struck the real scientific basis underlying the idea of “ re- 
incarnation” and (the post-mortem life ; at any rate, some faint 
endeavour has been made to harmonise the teachings on these 
intangible matters with facts and principles well known and 
familiar ; though in order fully to rescue them from the unique, 
isolated position in the scheme of things which in the minds of 
many students they still appear to hold—I refer to those who, 
wrestling with the subject as something incomprehensibly 
transcendental and sw generis, make with it, so to speak, a moun- 
tain out of a mole-hill—it would be necessary to elaborate the 
whole subject much more fully than there is here space for. Let 
it suffice to have merely indicated that there exist adequate and, 
I believe, true analogies for the process of reincarnation and its 
attendant phenomena throughout the whole of that Nature with 
which we are familiarly acquainted. 

We cannot do better than call to mind what G. H. Lewes has 
so well said}: that “all phenomena are simply modifications of 
each other, being, indeed, only different expressions of equivalent 
relations, different signs of the same quantities. This is the grand 
doctrine of equivalents, which is illustrated in the convertibility 
of forces. It penetrates beneath the diversities of expression, 
and searches out the identities of Nature.” He adds: “the 
establishment of equations through abstraction of differences 
is the product of all reasoning’’; and this is the real aim of all 
investigation of nature. 

It would not, of course, advance us one more step in the 


* Note the idea of expansion of the life implied in this acquisition of a new 
method of locomotion ! 


+ Prolegomena to History of Philosophy. 
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direction of proving the truth of reincarnation, etc., if we state 
that, on the great principles set forth above, the presence in our 
midst of these phenomena would appear to bea logical necessity ; 
so let the matter rest where we have left it. 

Yet, in conclusion, I would add that I believe the surest 
way of arriving at an appreciation and assimilation (however 
partial and imperfect) of theosophical teachings with regard to the 
subtler regions of the world, lies in testing those teachings by 
comparing them—as far as they are susceptible of such treat- 
ment—with the known facts of nature and the generally accepted 
theories of science; in a serious attempt to co-ordinate and 
harmonise them with phenomena and the laws governing the 
same which are more directly cognisable by our senses. We 
should reason from the known to the unknown. How rapidly 
the path is being smoothed for us in this direction by the 
present-day brilliant discoveries of science many will be able to 
appreciate. 

Well spake the bard who rose to true spiritual and poetic 
heights by means of contact and close familiarity with those 
ordinary things of sense which he, as well as modern scientists, 
have shewn to be so replete with mystery : 

To the solid ground of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye. 


W. C. WoORSDELL. 


TueE highest love for all things is for us a literal source of life. The more 
things in the world of Nature to which we can give the higher love, the more 
of their natural love and life shall we get in return. So as we grow, refine, 
and increase this power of recognising and loving the bird, the animal, the 
insect or, in other words, the Infinite in all things, we shall receive a love, a 
renewed life, strength, vigour, cheeriness, and inspiration from not only these, 
but the falling snow-flake, the driving rain, the cloud, the sea, the mountain. 
And this will not be a mere sentiment, but a great means of recuperating 
and strengthening the body, for this strengthens the spirit with a strength 
which comes to stay, and what strengthens the spirit must strengthen the 
body. The Gift of the Spirit. 
PRENTICE MULFORD 
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THE DEFINITIONS OF ASCLEPIGS aa.) 
KING AMMON 


ie 


ABOUT THE SUN AND Da&mons 


GREAT is the sermon which I send to thee, O King—the 
summing up and digest, as it were, of all the rest. 

For it is not composed to suit the many’s prejudice, since it 
contains much that refuteth them. 

Nay, it will seem to thee [as well! to contradict some even 
of my [previous] sermons. 

Hermes, my Master, in many a conversation, both when 
alone, and sometimes, too, when Tat was there, has said, that 
unto those who come across my books, the exposition [of the 
themes] will seem most simple and [most] clear, though, on the 
contrary, it is unclear, and has the meaning* of its words 
concealed. 

Nay, it will be still more exceedingly unclear, when, after- 
wards, the Greeks will want to turn our tongue into their own,— 
for this will be a very great distorting and obscuring of [even] 
what has been [already] written. 

Turned into our own native tongue,t the sermon keepeth 
clear the meaning of the words [at any rate]. 

For that its very quality of sound, the [very] power of the 
Egyptian names, have in themselves the bringing into act of 
what is said. 

As far as, then, thou canst, O King—(thou art [indeed,] all- 
powerful)—keep [this] our sermon from translation; in order 
that such mighty mysteries may not come down to Greeks, and 


* Lit., the mind. 


+ This presumably means from the hieroglyphic into the demotic—ry Tatp¢ a 
Siar€xtw Eppnvevopevos. 
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the disdainful speech of Greece, with [all] its looseness, and its 
surface beauty,* so to speak, take all the strength out oft the 
solemn and the strong—the energetic{ speech of names. 

The Greeks, O King, have novel words, energic of 
“argumentation”? [only] ; and thus is the philosophising of 
the Greeks—the noise of words. 

But we do not use words; we use the mightiest sounds of 
deeds. | 

Thus, then, will I begin the sermon—by invocation unto 
God, the universals’ lord and maker, [their]< sire, and [their] 
encompasser ; who though being all is one, and though being one 
is all. 

For that the fullness of all things is one, and [is] in one, 
this one not coming as a second [one], but both being one. 

And this is the idea§ that I would have thee keep, through 
the whole study of our sermon, Sire! 

For should one try to separate out ‘‘all’’ (which seems to be 
both one and same) from “ one,”—he will be found to takel] his 
epithet of ‘“‘all” from [the idea of] multitude, and not from 
[that of] fullness{]/—which is impossible—for if he part “all”’ 
from the “‘ one,” he will destroy the “all.” 

For all things must be one—if they indeed ave one. Yea, 
they are one; and they shall never cease being one—for then the 
fullness would be at an end. 

Thou canst see on the earth a host of founts of water and 
of fire forth-spirting in its midmost parts. 

In one and the same space are seen [all] the three natures, 
of fire, and water, and of earth, depending from one root.** 

Whence, also, it is believed there is a treasuryt+ of matter as 


* Or, perhaps, smartness. 

+ Make jejune, so to say-—eéiryAov rowjon. 

t That is, ‘‘ words of power,’’ words that do things. 

§ Lit., mind. 

|| The construction is very elliptical ; €xdeEdpevos simply. 
{] That is, completeness, perfection, —7Aypwparos. 
** Compare ‘‘ The Perfect Sermon,” Chap. iv. 


tt A magazine, a store-house,—Tap.lecov. The term ‘‘treasure” is found in 
most lavish use in the Greek-Coptic Gnostic works. 
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a whole. It sendeth forth of its* abundance, and in the place 
fof what it sendeth forth] receiveth of the substance from 
above. + 

For thus the demiurge—I mean the Sun—keeps heaven 
and earth. He pours the essence down,} and takes the matter 
up—drawing both round himself and to himself all things; and 
from himself§ giving all things to all, he lavisheth [on them] 
unstinted light. 

For he it is whose goodly energies extend not only through 
the heaven and the air, but also on to earth, right down unto the 
lowest depth and the abyss. 

And if there be an essence which the mind alone can grasp,|| 
this is his substance,{] the reservoir** of which would be his 
light. 

But whence this [substance] doth arise, or floweth forth, he, 
{and he] only, knows. 

Or rather, though, in space and nature, he is near [er] to 
himselft+—just as fet} is not seen by us, [so, in his turn] he [does 
not see,] but understands it$§ with his mind, by force of [his] 
conjectures. || || 

The spectacle {I of him, however, is not left unto conjecture ; 


* Sci., matter’s. 


+ tHv Gvwbev trapéw,—hyparxis, substance or subsistence, a word of frequent 
use and highly technical meaning with the last of the Neo-Platonists, especially 
with Proclus. 


t Lit., brings or draws down; Katdywv=deducere, elicere—used frequently of 
magic arts. 

§ do éavTy, pl., a very curious reading; probably an error for a’ éavrov. 

|| vonrn ovoia = intelligibilis essentia. 

qT GyKos = moles, mass, bulk, volume; in later philosophy it means ‘‘ atom,” 


and may mean so here, of course in the philosophical and mystic and not in the 
physical sense. 


** jrodoxn = veceptaculum. 
++ Sci., than we are. 
tt That is, the real Sun. 


§§ Sci., his substance. 
||| The text is very elliptical: 7) kat tO TOrw kal TH pice eyyds Gv éavTod, 
Le | » = ~ ¢ A aA \ / a“ . : 

py oP Hav dpdpevos ctoxacpav bé Bialopévwv voet. Patrizzi translates: Vel 
quia ipso loco, et natura prope se ipsum existens, non a nobis conspicituy cogit nos per conyec- 
tuvas intelligerve—which certainly does not represent the Greek. Ménard conjectures 
brilliantly but in entire emancipation from the text: Pour comprendve par induction ce 
qui se dévobe & notre vue, il faudvait étve prés de lui et analogue asa nature. The idea 
reminds us of the ignorance of Ialdabadth in some of the Gnostic creation myths. 


77 Or, outer sight. 
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nay [for] his very rays,* in greatest splendour, shine all round on 
all the world+ beneath. 

For he is stablished in the midst, wreathed with the cosmos, t 
and as a skilful charioteer, he safely drives the cosmic team,§ 
and holds them in,|| lest they should run away in dire disorder. 

_ The reins are life, and soul, and spirit, deathlessness, and 
genesis. 

He lets it, then, drive [round] not far off from himself— 
nay, if the truth be said, together with himself. 

And in this way he operates all things. 

To the immortals he distributeth perpetual permanence; and 
with the upper hemisphere** of his own light—all that he sends 
above from out his other side,++ [the side of him] which looks to 
heaven—he nourisheth the deathless parts of cosmos. 

But with that side that doth embrace, and doth shine round 
the all of water, and of earth, and air, he vivifies the [lower] 
hemisphere,{{ and keeps in motion birth-and-death,§§ and {all 
its] changes. 

As for the animals|||| in these [the lower] parts of cosmos— 
he changes them in spiral fashion,{1{1 and doth transform them 
into one another, genus to genus, species into species, their mutual 
changes being balanced***—just? as he does when he is dealing 
with the cosmic bodies.+ ++ 

* Lit., his very sight,—atry 7) dys, that is, his rays, dus being used of the 


visual rays which were supposed by the science of the time to proceed from the 
eyes. 


+ Or, cosmos. 


+ Wearing the cosmos as a wreath or crown; the visible sun being regarded 
as a ‘‘head.”” See ‘‘ The Perfect Sermon.” 


§ Lit., car or chariot—dppa. 
|| Lit., binds it to himself—dvadyjoas eis éavrdv. 
q Snpuovpyet. 
** Lit., periphery—ry avw mepipepeia. 
t+ Lit., part. 
t{ «vros=a hollow, vase, or vessel ; a synonym of the “ periphery ” above. 
§§ Lit., genesis. 
|||| That is, those subject to death, as opposed to immortals. 


19 éAuxos Tpomov,—helix is used of circular or spiral motion. Compare at 
Kwhoes Kal €Aukes scU pavov.—Arist., Metaph., II. ii. 27. 


*** dyTitagoomerns TIS S GAAnAG peTaBoAjs. 


ttt Lit., great bodies; this presumably refers to the elements, but may also 
refer to the zodiac—the ‘‘ great animals.” 
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For in the case of every body,— [its] permanence [consists in] 
transformation. 

In case of an immortal one, there is no dissolution; but 
when it is a mortal one, it is accompanied with dissolution.* 

And this is how the deathless body doth differ from the 
mortal, and how the mortal one doth differ from the deathless. 

Moreover, as his light’s continuous, so is his power of giving 
life to lives continuous, and not to be brought to an end in space 
and in abundance. 

For there are many choirs of demons round him; and they 
who company with him are like to hosts of very various kinds, 
and are not far from the immortals. 

Thence those of them who have attained unto the spaces of 
the gods,{+ watch over the affairs of men, and carry out the orders 
of the gods—by means of storms, whirlwinds and hurricanes, 
by transmutations wrought by fire and shakings of the earth, 
with famine and with war requiting man’s impiety,—for this is in 
man’s case the greatest ill against the gods. 

For that the duty of the gods is to give benefits ; the duty of 
mankind is to give worship;¢ the duty of the daimones is 
[to give! chastisement. 

For all the things men [blindly] do—through error, or fool- 
hardiness, or by necessity, which they call fate,§ or ignorance— 
these are not held chastisable among the gods; impiety alone is 
guilty at their bar. 

The Sun is the preserver and the nurse of every class.|| 

And just as the intelligible world, holding the sensible in its 
embrace, fills it [all] full, distending it with forms of every kind 
and every shape—so, too, the Sun, embracing all in cosmos, doth 
make full the births of all and strengthen them. 

When they are weary or they fail, he takes them in his arms 
again. 

And under him is ranged the choir of demons—or, rather, 

* Compare ‘‘ Sermon to Tat,’’ I. (Ménard). 
+ Lit., ‘“‘ the land of these ’’—that is, of the immortals. 
{ Or, to be pious. : 


§ elpappevyv. 
|| Genus. 
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choirs ; for these are multitudinous and very varied, ranked under- 
neath the groups of stars,* in equal number with each one of them. 

So, marshalled in their ranks, they are the ministers of each 
one of the stars, being in their natures good, and bad, that is, in 
their activities (for that a demon’s essence is activity); while 
some of them are [of] mixed [natures], good and bad. 

To all of these has been allotted the authority o’er things 
upon the earth; and it is they who bring about the multifold 
confusion of the turmoils on the earth—for states and nations 
generally, and for each individual privately. 

For they do shape our souls like to themselves, and set them 
moving with them,—obsessing nerves, and marrow, veins and 
arteries, the brain itself, down to the very heart.t+ 

For when each one of us is being born and made alive, the 
dzemons take us—those ministers, according to that class of birth 
[we have deserved] ,t who hold that rank in each one of the stars.§ 

For that they|| change at every moment ;{] they do not stay 
the same, but [ever] circle back again. 

These,** then, descending to the two partst+ of the soul, by 
means of body, set itt{ awhirling, each one according to its own 
activity. 

But the soul’s rational part is set above the lordship of the 
demons—designed to be receptacle of God, a ray of whom 
shines through the Sun within the rational soul. 

Such men are few in all. To them the demons are subser- 
vient ;§§ for no one of the demons or of gods has any power 
against one ray of God. 

* $16 Tas Tov dotépwv TAWOidas. mAWOis=divOiov, and is used of any 
rectangular figure, and also of groups of stars as in Eratosth.—apud Strab., II. i. 
35, Il. v. 36 (Ler., Sophocles); compare at tov wAwOiwv troypadat, the fields, 


or spaces, into which the Augurs divided the heavens, templa, or vegiones coeli (Lex., 
Liddell and Scott), 


+ Lit., viscera. 
t ot Kar’ exeivyy THY Tiny THs yeverews. 
§ That is to say, presumably, as the planets change. 
|| The planets ; though it may also refer to the daemons. 
{ Lit., point—Kata orvypyy. 
** The demons, as ministers of the stars. 
t+ The rational and irrational, presumably. 
tt The soul. 
§§ Katappovirat, the reading must be faulty, I doubt whether any such word 
exists in Greek. 
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As for the rest—they all are led and driven, soul and body, 
by the demons—loving and hating the activities of these. 

[This] reason* [then,] is not the Erds who’s deceived and 
who deceives. 

The demons, therefore, exercise the whole of this economyt 
upon the earth, and [that,] too, through the organs of our frames. 

And this economy Hermes [himselt] hath spoken of as the 
Heimarmené.t 

The world intelligible,§ then, depends from God ; the sensible 
from the intelligible [world]. 

The Sun, through the intelligible and through the sensible 
cosmos, pours forth abundantly the stream of good from God— 
the demiurgic task. 

And round the Sun are the eight spheres, dependent on him 
—the [sphere] of the fixed stars, the six [spheres] of the 
wanderers, and the one [sphere] around the earth. 

And on the spheres depend the daimones; and on these, 
men. 

And thus all things depend on God.|| 

Wherefore God is the sire of all; the Sun’s [their] demiurge. 

The cosmos is the engine of the demiurgic task. 

It is intelligible essence that doth govern heaven; and 
heaven, the gods. 

The daimones are governed by the gods, but govern men. 

This is the hierarchy] of gods and daimones. 

Through these God makes these things for His own self. 

And all [of them] are parts of God; and if they all [are] 
parts—then, God is all. 

Thus, making all, He makes Himself ; nor ever can ‘He cease 
[His making], for He Himself is ceaseless. 


* This reason (Adyos) is, of course, the ray (dxris) of God, the ‘‘light-spark ” 
_ of the Gnostics; and this Erds is the lower Love, not the Divine Love who inspires 
Hermes in ‘‘ The Perfect Sermon ”’ and who is mentioned below in Bk. iii. 


+ dvotknow. 

¢ Or, Fate. 

§ Or, cosmos. 

|| Compare this with the note on ‘‘ The Perfect Sermon,” Chap. iv. 

| orpatia=lit., army. Compare the “ soldier” degree of the Mithriaca. 
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Just, then, as God doth have no end, so doth His making 
have no end—and no beginning. 


[ADDENDUM*] 


[Tat.] IF thou dost think [of it], O King, [there ’re] even 
bodies which have no body.t 

[Ammon.] What bodies ?—(asked the King.) 

[Tat.] The bodies that appear in mirrors—do they not 
seem to be incorporal ? 

[AmMMon.] It isso, Tat ; thou thinkest like a god ;—t (the 
King replied.) 

[Tat.] There are incorporals as well as these—for in- 
stance, the ideas§—dost not thou think so, [Sire] ?—[which], 
though incorporal appear in body, not only in the case of things 
ensouled, but also in the case of those which have no soul. 

[AmMoNn.] Thou sayest well, O Tat! 

[Tat.] Thus, [then,] there are reflexions of incorporals on 
corporals, and of the corporals upon incorporals—that is to say, 
[reflexions] of the sensible on the intelligible world, and of the 
intelligible [world] upon the sensible. 

Wherefore, give worship to the images, O King, since in 
their turn they have their forms|| from out the sensible. 

(Thereon His Majesty arose and said :) 

[AmMon.] Should we not [now], O Prophet, see about the 
comfort of our guests? To-morrow, [then,| will we resume our 
sacred converse.{] 


G. R. S. MEAD. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


* In the MS. or MSS. which lay before Patrizzi, the following fragment has 
there been plainly added by some scribe from a totally different treatise, for as 
that learned Humanist pithily remarks: Videntur sequentia ex alio libro sumpta. 


+ Or, are incorporal. 

t Ociws. 

§ Also meaning ‘‘ forms”’ simply. 

|| A word play, referring to the ideas (forms) above. 
{ Ocoroyjoopev. 
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HurRrYING people, loitering couples, flaring lamps, lighted win-. 
dows, here and there an organ playing and children dancing in 
the road. By and by all these sights and sounds grew rarer, 
save the lamps; we were speeding northwards and leaving the 
busy streets. It was a sweet, soft evening, with the breath of 
spring in it, and in the sky thin fleeting clouds played at hiding 
the stars. Northward still, to quiet streets, where passengers by 
foot or carriage were rare; on one side were trees, and on the 
other, retired houses behind garden strips ; and still the lumber- 
ing omnibuses toiling by. Then a turn into a wider yet more 
deserted road; no more omnibuses now, and the houses stood 
apart; gardens around them and trees in the gardens. And 
here, before one of the houses, the cab drew up. I remember 
standing in a flutter of expectation beside Sir Reginald, waiting 
for the door to be opened. I have a vague impression of a paved 
path through a garden, of entering a house and crossing a hall ; 
and then we were in a lighted room. The room seemed full of 
people, and in the centre—for they were all gathered round her— 
sat a woman. She was stout, elderly, unwieldy somewhat in 
figure, badly dressed ; but there was the massive, imperious face, 
and there the protruding, penetrating eyes. In front of her was a 
little table covered with outspread cards, and beside them a brass 
ash tray in which lay a cigarette. She looked round, welcome on 
her face, as we came towards her. ‘‘ How do youdo, Reggie?” and 
then to me, as Sir Reginald introduced me: ‘ Glad to see you, 
my dear.” 

We took our places in the circle, and for the next hour I 
looked and listened. The things that struck me most were, first, 
the powerful personality of the woman—never before or since 
have I come into contact with a being so strongly magnetic; then 
the grasp and force of her intellect ; then her complexity. All 
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the evening she talked, sometimes considering problems, scientific 
or philosophical, sometimes jesting, sometimes skimming with 
crisp epigram or apt epithet the surface of things. I never met 
anybody who possessed to an equal extent the almost obsolete 
art de teniy salon; without the slightest effort she did it: every- 
body was interested, everybody was at ease, everybody able to 
give of their best. And all the time she played Patience, never 
losing her hold on the game, never ceasing to follow the thread 
of her own or another’s discourse; and all the time she smoked 
cigarettes, rolling them with her beautiful hands—the only 
beautiful things about her. There were people of all nationalities 
present, people one might have seen any day anywhere, and 
people such as I had never seen, with strange un-English faces. 
For men came from all parts to consult this woman, from all 
countries of Europe, and from all the continents of the world; 
and laid before her the most abstruse questions, and listened with 
deference to her explanations or opinions. All the time I was 
trying to find the dominant note in the wide chord of her being, 
and always when I thought I had struck it, the key changed, and 
I had to readjust the scale. For at one time I thought her 
chiefly a woman of the world, at another an enthusiast ; now she 
was an unreasonable child; and again a dispassionate philo- 
sopher. She was the embodiment of culture, the most refined, 
modern, and complete, then steeped in an atmosphere semi- 
barbaric; she was a Frenchwoman in wit, subtlety, and charm, 
and anon the daughter of a half-tutored race. Once she lost her 
temper and swore energetically, and once the piercing eyes were 
soft with tears as someone present told of a noble deed. In- 
scrutable, yet with a primitive simplicity, she was attractive both 
to women and to men; to men, I realised, pre-eminently so. 
And yet there was curiously little of the woman about her; I 
think I never saw anyone who so impressed me with the idea of 
sexlessness. Her attitude and atmosphere were not those of a 
woman, but ofa comrade. The physical, perishable parts of her 
seemed to count for nothing in the attraction she created ; it 
was the wide, fearless, forceful mind, the masterful and magnetic 
personality of the woman that drew men to her—or repelled 
them; for, in common with all strong personalities, she excited 
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fierce antagonism, and I suppose there was never anybody better 
hated than she. Weta: a 

Sir Reginald took a seat beside her, and they spoke together 
—lI think of the researches he was making; but I heard little of 
what they said, for some of the other people in the room began to 
talk to me, and I was soon completely interested in what they 
told me of the life they led. But by and by the little company of 
two and our bigger one were merged into a single group again, 
and we sat talking together, the woman of the picture chatting 
comfortably as an ordinary elderly lady might have done, but 
always interesting in the substance, and original in the expression, 
of what she said. And as we sat there round the fire in the quiet 
room, a strange thing happened ; for our hostess stopped suddenly 
in what she was saying, and her face grew pale and set. Startled, 
I glanced at Sir Reginald, but he nodded reassuringly, and looking 
round the circle, I saw that, though everybody was silent, nobody 
seemed disturbed. And then a voice spoke, a strange odd voice, 
new to my ear, altogether different to the voice I had listened to 
all the evening ; a man’s voice, but it came from the lips of the 
rigid figure in the chair. It spoke with a curious tone of authority, 
and spoke of marvellous things, some of which I could under- 
stand, some of which were incomprehensible to me, none of 
which I can set down here. It spoke for about ten minutes; and 
then, after a moment’s space of silence, the elderly lady, with the 
face I knew so well from the portrait in Sir Reginald’s room, was 
chatting again, taking up her talk at the very phrase where she had 
left it. 

I have come to the conclusion, in my passage through the 
world, that people are far too fond of explaining or trying to 
explain everything. If they ever hear of anything they do not 
understand, they immediately begin to try and reduce it to the 
terms of something within accepted experience. Thus on the 
rare occasions on which I have spoken of the fact I have just 
described, I have invariably been assailed with suggestions as to 
acting, ventriloquism, and trickery. There is an explanation, 
which to me, personally, is satisfactory, of what I saw and heard 
that evening, but at the time I knew of none, and I simply wrote 
down what happened as it appeared to me through the evidence 
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of my senses ; the only evidence, I know, to which many people 
attach any importance, although, illogically enough, they maintain 
the while that the senses may be deceived. 

When we took our leave, my hostess held my hand for a 
moment. ‘“ Will you ever come in amongst us ?”’ she said. 

‘““T don’t know,” I answered. 

She looked keenly at me. “You may, you have eyes that 
look that way.” 

After that evening I never saw her again, but in later days I 
have read some of her books—books much of the substance, and 
many of the theories, of which she is supposed to have invented : 
a curious accusation, to my mind, for it would have been far more 
wonderful to have invented than to have compiled and translated 
them, as she professed to have done. I never saw her again, but 
I have never forgotten, and never shall forget, the marked im- 
pression she made upon me. O wonderful woman of the potent 
personality, of the strange gifts and the contradictory character; 
reviled and revered ; hated fiercely and loved fervently, with the 
love and hatred that power alone can evoke; you did a work 
in the world that only you, with just your virtues and just your 
failings, could have done. Much mud has been plastered on 
your name, much devotion has been laid at your feet; and half 
the world has written Charlatan upon your grave, and the other 
half Prophetess. Men will long dispute as to your aims and 
practices ; but there is your book, written years ago, in which is 
stated much that science then jeered at, and that science has 
since proved to be true; theories still scorned, but which may be 
verified yet; doctrines which have permeated insensibly the 
thought of the day; traditions which lead back from man’s 
evolution to his origin. In many lands you stirred up strife, and 
some of the sounds you drew from the harp of life were discords ; 
yet I think it is harmony you have bequeathed to the song of the 
ages hence, and that time will spell out your message as one of 

econciliation and peace. 
GEORGE COLMORE. 

[Reprinted with the author’s permission from A Ladder of 
Tears, by George Colmore. (London: Archibald Constable & 
Co.; 1904. Price 6s.)] 
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THEOSOPHY IN OLD ENGLISH 


BEOWULF 


To students of Theosophy, all theologies are interesting; and 
surely to the English Theosophist none is more so than the pre- 
Christian theology of his own forefathers. To discover what 
that is we must read the oldest English poems not merely in 
translation, but in the original, and we must be equally on our 
guard against anachronisms in our translation and interpolations 
in the manuscript. 

The vernacular poems which have been handed down to us 
from Anglo-Saxon times bulk less than the complete works of 
Shakespeare ; and the most important of them, both as to quality 
and quantity, is the Saga of Beowulf, a poem in three thousand 
two hundred lines of Old English alliterative measure. Although 
our manuscript (Vitellius A. xv. in the British Museum) is as late 
as the tenth century, scholars agree in considering Beowulf to be 
not only the oldest Epic in English but the earliest extant in any 
modern language. Internal evidence, historical and linguistic, 
shews it to have been written between 511 and 752 A.D. Its 
sources, however, are of much greater antiquity; for, like the 
Homeric poems, Beowulf embodies traditions from heroic ages ; 
in it we find, incidentally, the oldest version of the Niebelungen 
Lied, related by one who heard it from an eye-witness of the 
events. 

These various materials, reminiscences from the continental 
life of our ancestors, were probably not welded into an artistic 
whole till after the Teutonic settlement in England. The poem 
is therefore contemporaneous with the spread of Christianity 
among the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms ; and it is interesting to notice 
that while some commentators find a “ genuine pagan ring ” in 
it, othérs declare that it is “ unmistakably Christian in spirit.” 
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For our own part, we must confess that we see nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian in any part of the poem. References there 
undoubtedly are to the Old Testament; but these are strongly 
suspected to be late interpolations; and there is no hint of the 
New. The ideas expressed on such subjects as the creation of 
the world and the destiny of man are much older than Chris- 
tianity, though many of them have been indorsed and reinforced 
by the later revelation and corroborated by modern science. It 
seems to us that translators are too apt, on the one hand, to read 
Christianity into certain religious phrases, and, on the other, to 
neglect those that have no specific meaning for the orthodox 
Christian of to-day. There is a tendency, for instance, to regard 
the variety of designations of the Deity which are found through- 
out the poem as being due mainly to the rules of alliteration upon 
which Old English versification is based, and to translate them 
all equally by the most usual terms of modern theology. This 
method, besides doing scant justice to the wide vocabulary of the 
original, fails to shew us the different aspects which the poet 
wishes to present in their several contexts. The simple word 
“God,” for example, is translatable wherever it occurs as 
especially ‘‘the universal principle of goodness.’ “God” and 
“ good,” indeed, have exactly the same form at this early stage of 
our language, the capital letter being added at the discretion of 
the modern editor. Thus, throughout the poem, it is “God” 
who grants the hero success against his adversaries, the enemies 
of “ goodness,”’ and gives him the certainty of reward after vic- 
tory. This is the most general of the designations employed ; 
and its emblem is light. The sun is the ‘‘ beacon of God’’; and 
so all-pervading does the poet feel this divine goodness to be that 
he speaks even of fiends and monsters as the unconscious instru- 
ments of its power, bearers of the wrath of God, carrying out the 
Good Law. 

The words 4lmihtig and Scyppend, the Almighty and the 
Shaper, are used by the court minstrel when he relates the origin 
of man and the subsequent creation of earth to be his dwelling ; 
while Nietod, literally the One who measures, or sets boundaries, 
always has especial reference to Him who controls human 
destiny, who decides not only particular forms of life on earth 
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and their mortal limits, but also the scope and conditions of each 
life hereafter. With this latter attribute are also associated 
expressions signifying the Judge of Deeds, and the Eternal, Holy 
and All-wise Lord; while the Wielder or Guardian or King or 
Prince of Glory, the Protector of Heaven and Ruler of the Skies, 
are the names chosen where the attainment of heavenly bliss is 
being mentioned. 

The Fatherhood of God does not seem to be a prominent 
idea in the poet’s mind. Only twice do we find the Deity referred 
toas Father. It is the Lif-Free, the Lord of Life, who gladdens 
the Danes by sending the first Beowulf, the long-desired heir 
to the throne, a royal child to comfort the folk. ‘‘To his son 
Healfdene,” we are told, ‘‘ there afterwards awoke in the world, 
four children in succession.” One of these, we may note in 
passing, Hrothgar, was reigning in Denmark when our hero 
Beowulf, a prince of the Geats, crossed the sea to rid the Danes 
of the Grendel terror. 

That expression, ‘‘ there awoke in the world,” ought surely 
not to be translated simply “‘ there were born ’’; for, as it stands, 
it is thoroughly in keeping with the constantly recurring phrase 
‘in the day of his life,” or ‘‘in that day of this life,’ which we 
refuse to regard as a mere poetical tag. The poet never loses 
sight of the idea of physical life being but an incident in the im- 
mortal life of the soul; that he regards it as the waking part, the 
working day, is clear from these two metaphors and many another 
allusion. 

Of the various words meaning “life,’’ feorh seems to apply 
chiefly to life’s day in this particular sense, the period of mortal 
life; and, consequently, sometimes to the ‘‘life-blood” or the 
“vitals.”” We find it in such expressions as “ in all my life,” or 
‘never in my life,” and also in speaking of losing one’s life in 
battle or giving away the lives of others as slaves, or being 
taken prisoner like Beowulf’s uncle Hygelac (the historic 
Chochilaicus, King of the Goths) whose “life passed into the 
hands of the Franks.’’ It occurs also in innumerable compounds 
such as we might translate by ‘‘ mortal wound,” “fatal step,” 
“deadly blow,” “inveterate hate,” ‘undying enmity,” “sick to 
death,” “ struggle for life,” ‘the bane of existence,” and so forth. 
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Similar uses are found for the word ealdor; but it further 
expresses the life that passes from this world to other regions, 
as when Beowulf’s father is spoken of as “ abiding many winters 
ere aged in years he departed from the court, turning elsewhere, 
to atlife apart from earth.” To aldréand to lifé both come to mean 
“ for ever’; while to widan feore only means “ for a long time.” 

Lif itself expresses the contrast to lic, the body, in the 
frequent phrases about severing body and soul. Beowulf, in 
close fight with an adversary, tells him that he shall not escape 
thence except without the quick body; and when the hero is 
approaching the “end of life’s lent days on earth,” it is said 
that “ not for long will flesh array his princely soul.” His faith- 
ful retainer, Wiglaf, seeks in vain to revive him, but “he might 
not,” says the poet, ‘‘ hold back the beloved chieftain’s life; nor 
might the will of the All-Wielder be changed one whit. To 
every man will God decree judgment according to his deeds, even 
as he doeth now.” 

The poet had evidently no thought of divine justice being 
suspended, till a far distant Judgment Day should make a sudden 
sharp division between the eternally blessed and the eternally 
accursed. He conceives of it as actively operating here and now, 
under the same eternal law which will continue to rule our destiny 
hereafter. “ Everyone,” he assures us, “shall gain by striving 
the inevitable place prepared for the children of men, the soul- 
bearers, the sojourners on earth.” Lif-sceaft is thus his word for 
destiny ; for our destiny is, according to him, exactly what our life 
shapes for us. Fate, as he understands it, is only the fulfilment 
of this law. ‘‘ Fated and ready” are therefore the epithets he 
couples together by no means from prosodic necessity. 

Even the terrible Fate that befell the Danes in the cannibal 
visitations of the Grendel are felt to be the result of some national 
sin. There is more than a hint that the evil was not met in the 
most courageous spirit. It was easy to find, as the poet ironically 
remarks, men who were willing to seek sleep in the remote rafters, 
leaving the beautiful hall to the nightly raids of the monster ; and 
when Beowulf the Geat comes to offer his services he openly 
answers the taunts of the jealous courtier, Unferth, by telling 
him that had he been as brave as he was boastful, never would the 
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Grendel have perpetrated such horror against the aged king. It 
is in the end more by moral strength than by skill in fight that 
Beowulf prevails ; his undaunted courage cows the fiend: for he 
will use no weapons or armour, and even meets him single-handed, 
trusting that his valour is not inferior to that of his adversary. 

In his own land, we are told, far-seeing men had blamed his 
enterprise but little (though they loved the youth) ; for they fore- 
saw success. He probably has their prophecies in mind when in 
offering to cleanse Heorot from the accursed visitant, he says: 
“‘ May I be strengthened by the good wishes of Higelac ; and may 
he whom death shall take rely on the justice of the Lord.” 

As we read the descriptions of the loathsome Grendel we 
feel more and more that moral force is the appropriate weapon 
with which to oppose him. He is first spoken of as “ that fiend 
of hell who, disliking the sounds of music and feasting that arose 
from Hrothgar’s court, began to plot evil against it.” Heisnext 
called the mearc-stepa, literally the march-stepper, which might, 
We venture to think, be interpreted by the light of another pas- 
sage where mearc refers to the boundary or limit of human life ; 
for this Lone-goer seems to hover on the boundary between 
physical and ghostly existence. The poet goes on to say that 
‘* Grendel held the moors, the fens, and fastnesses, and had in- 
habited the home of monster kinds ever since his Maker had 
proscribed him. After nightfall was the grisly spectre wont to 
visit Heorot. There he would find a troop of #thelings sleeping 
after the feast, unconscious of danger or of the misery of men. 
Soon would this wight of destruction, grim and greedy, fierce 
and furious, seize the thanes from their resting-places ; thence he 
would hasten away, faring homewards, exultant, with his booty 
to reach his lair with his fill of slaughter. . . . He knew no 
remorse; from no compassion would he desist ; nor could he be 
bought off with any bribe.” 

So raided and wickedly strove the one against all; until the 
stately hall stood empty. Then came Beowulf and his fourteen 
followers, who obtained permission to guard Heorot at night. 
Thither came Grendel from the moors, under lowering mists, 
bearing God’s wrath and bent on ensnaring some hall thanes. 
The steel-clamped doors sprang open at his touch, and there he 
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stood, swollen with rage, at the entrance of the hall. Soon the 
fiend was treading the decorated floor, in wrathful mood; from 
his eyes the baleful light shone like flames. The great brute 
laughed aloud at the sight of the Geats, determined ere day 
should dawn to sever the soul from the body of each, so that an 
abundant feast would be his. 

But it was not decreed by fate that he should eat more of 
mankind after this night. Beowulf watched him calmly, gauging 
how the man-scather would fare under his grasp. The giant did 
not pause to think, but with one rush he seized a sleeping 
warrior unawares, tore him in pieces, bit into the flesh, swallow- 
ing huge mouthfuls and drinking the blood in gulps. Soon had 
he devoured the mortal remains, even to the feet and hands. 

Then that lord of crimes stepped towards Beowulf, but only 
to find that never in middle earth had he met so powerful a hand- 
grip in any man. He became afraid, im mood and in mind, but 
there was no escape. . . Beowulf, mindful of his speech over- 
night, stood upright and grappled with him close; the eoten 
made to go; Beowulf followed. The monster deliberated how he 
might escape to fen-hollows, but he felt the power of the 
champion’s fierce grip. That was a bitter journey that the 
harmer had taken to Heorot. The lordly hall resounded with 
clamour. . . . Many of Beowulf’s earls brandished their 
swords, wishing to defend their lord; but they could not do so. 

No war-bill could reach the scather ; he was proof 

against every blade. Nevertheless his soul-severance would 
come miserably to him on that day of this life, and the alien 
spirit would travel far into the power of fiends. Then did this 
foe to God, who had often in wanton mood done violence to 
mankind, find that his body would serve him no further. 
Sore pangs the horrid giant endured, for he was mortally wounded 
on the shoulder; at last the sinews sprang; the flesh was sun- 
dered. Beowulf conquered; Grendel had to flee, mutilated and 
dying, to the fen slopes to seek his friendless dwelling. He 
knew then for certain that his life had come toanend. . . It 
was a clear sign to the Danes when the arm of the Grendel, from 
the hand to the shoulder, was displayed as a trophy on the 
gables of Heorot. 
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But the trouble is not over, for no sooner have the tables 
been removed after a feast of rejoicing and the warriors and 
courtiers, Scyldings and Geats, composed themselves to sleep on 
the benches of the hall, than Grendel’s mother, that monstrous 
hag, the ravening were-wolf, sprang upon them, wroth and greedy 
to avenge the death of herson. She possesses herself of Grendel’s 
arm and seizes Hrothgar’s favourite counsellor. 

Beowulf is not present, but on hearing of this fresh horror, 
he is ready for action. He comforts Hrothgar by saying it is 
better to avenge the death of a friend than to mourn him too sore. 
‘Each one of us,’’ he adds, ‘‘ must bide the end of this world’s 
life; and it will be best hereafter for that warrior who ere his 
death can win most glory.” 

Accordingly an expedition is fitted out to track the foul sprite 
to his lair. On this occasion Beowulf does not disdain the use of 
armour and even accepts Hunferth’s loan of the poisoned sword 
“ Hrunting.”” Before plunging into the loathsome waters of the 
mere, to the edge of which the monster’s tracks have led, the 
hero lays commands on his followers as to the disposition of his 
property should they see him no more. Then his struggle with 
the evil brood of water demons begins. 

Soon was the were-wolf conscious that from above a man 
was searching out her home. She sprang at him and dragged 
him to her cave, where no water entered. Firelight guided his 
arm and he struck her head so fiercely with his sword that it 
rang a terrible war song. But it could not hurt her. In wrath 
Beowulf cast it away; he had recourse to his strength of grip. 
The were-wolf’s clutch was fierce, and Beowulf fell in the struggle ; 
but his mail armour saved him from her sword-thrust, and the 
Holy God who awards victories, the All-wise Lord, Counsellor of 
Heaven, gave judgment true when Beowulf stood once more 
erect. 

Then the warrior saw a Sword of Victory among the store of 
weapons in the cave, a keen-edged eoten blade, wrought by giants 
of old and greater than any weaker man could wield. With 
this he fells the woman of the mere, and from Grendel’s lifeless 
body he severs the head so as to bring both it and the sword- 
hilt up through the water as spoils; the steel blade had melted in 
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the poisonous gore of the demons. Long ere he reaches the sur- 
face, Hrothgar and his thanes have given him up for dead and 
returned sorrowfully to Heorot. Beowulf’s own followers, how- 
ever, are still waiting in hope and they joyfully help him to carry 
the heavy booty to the king. Four are required to carry the 
Grendel’s head. 

Rejoicings and rewards greet the victorious champion; gifts 
and compliments are exchanged; and, ere the Geats depart in 
their ship, laden with jewels, Beowulf gives to Hrothgar the 
golden hilt, the giant’s work of old. 

The poet here makes a digression on the history of the relic. 
“This wondrous work of smiths,” he says, “‘ passed, after the fall 
of devils, into the possession of the Danish prince; and when 
that fierce-hearted man, God’s adversary, guilty of murder, 
resigned this world, it passed into the power of earthly kings.”’ 

“ Hrothgar spake,” continues the poet, ‘‘ gazing on the hilt 
on which was written the origin of the ancient war, after the flood, 
that flowing ocean, had slain the race of giants; insolently had 
they borne themselves. That was a people estranged from the 
Eternal Lord ; to them, therefore, the Ruler gave a final reward 
through the surging of waters. Likewise was it marked, set and 
said in runic letters on the mounting of bright gold, for whom 
first was wrought that sword of choicest steel and wreathed hilt.” 

Beowulf’s third adventure, his conquest of the fiery dragon, 
comes late in life and gives him his death-wound. The thoughts 
with which he faces death, as he sits beside the cave of his 
vanquished enemy, are worth our consideration. He gazes at the 
giants’ work of old, and notices how each arch of stone is raised 
on its pillars to hold up the everlasting cave. 

““¢ Now would I give over my battle-weeds to my son,’ he 
says, ‘did any heir of my body survive. For fifty years have I 
ruled my people; and no neighbouring king dared come against 
me with his hosts or cause me alarm. I have abided my 
appointed time on earth, held well my own, sought no quarrels, 
and sworn no false oaths. Stricken now with deadly wounds, I 
may rejoice that when my life departs from my body, the Ruler 
of men cannot reproach me with the slaughter of any of my kins- 
men. Now, beloved Wiglaf, now that the worm lies asleep with 
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his wounds and bereft of his hoard, go and see the treasure ’neath 
yonder hoary rock. Hasten now that I may view the ancient 
wealth and realise that gold and those wondrously wrought gems, 
so that I may more easily, after beholding the rich jewels, leave 
this life and land that I have held so long.’ 

‘Then, sorrowfully gazing on the gold, the aed chieftain 
said : ‘I thank the Prince of all, the King of Glory, the Eternal 
Lord, for these beautiful ornaments which I now behold, 
and which I have been able thus to win for my people ere 
the day of my death. I have done wisely in laying down my 
life to gain this wealth; use it for the needs of the people; I 
shall be here no longer. Bid my brave warriors, after the 
funeral fire, build to my memory a bright beacon at the shore’s 
point, on the high cliffs of Hronesness, so that sailors who 
drive their ships over the misty seas will henceforth call it 
Beowulf’s Mound.’ 

‘‘Then the brave-hearted prince took the gold circlet from 
his neck and gave it to the young spearman, together with 
his gold-adorned helmet and corslet, bidding him enjoy them 
well, and saying : 

“*Thou alone art left of our race of Waegmunds. Fate has 
swept away all my noble kinsfolk, to meet courageously that 
which He who sets limits has shaped ; and I must follow them.’ 
Of the thoughts of his heart this was the last word spoken by the 
veteran ere he turned to the pyre with its hot, surging flames. 
His soul departed from his breast to seek the destiny of soothfast 


”? 


men. 
* * * * 

“The story of Grendel and Beowulf,’ says Mr. Stopford 
Brooke in summing up the various modern theories concerning 
it, “is thus a mixture of the folk-tale (which, he had already 
pointed out, has its basis in actual experience), the nature 
myth, the heroic legend and the poet’s imagination of a noble 
character.” 

We agree with him that “the character of the hero is well 
hewn out in the poem and is the best piece of art in it,” and we 
should add that it compares very favourably with the heroes of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, who, in their pettiness, boastfulness, 
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deceitfulness and superstitious fears, seem pitiably childish beside 
the sturdy, straightforward, courageous and faithful Beowulf, 
Hrothgar and Hygelac. Far from resembling the type found 
in classical epic, indeed, the English ideal of the Viking age is 
essentially the same character as that of Chaucer’s “ verray 
parfit gentil knyght,’’ who ‘loved chivalrie, trouthe and honour, 
fredom and courteisie.”’ 

No literary connection has yet been traced between the 
Greek and English epics; yet there would seem to bea common 
source for such imagery as the Old English spear-warrior, mean- 
ing ‘“‘ Ocean,” and the classical Neptune. A common source 
might also be postulated for certain ideas on man’s destiny here 
and hereafter; especially the inexorableness of Wyrd, or the 
Fates ; and the wandering of spirits after death. 

A careful study of the Old English text, with the transla- 
tions and commentaries of various scholarly editors, leads us to 
offer a humble protest against their dismissing as meaningless 
tags those phrases in which, as we have endeavoured to shew, 
certain theosophical notions are expressed. By examining into 
their meaning we have been led to the conclusion that the writers 
of what we are pleased to call “heathen poetry,” had, in many 
respects, a philosophy of life and an understanding of death at 
least as enlightened as much that passes for Christian culture in 
the literature of our own day. 


BO He Ci PAGAN. 


Now, in time, I seek, as if it were far beyond me, that goal of my Selfhood, that 
complete expression of my will, which in God, and for God, my whole life at once 
possesses. I seek this goal as a far-off divine event,—as my future fortune and 
success. I do well to seek. Seek and ye shall find. Yet the finding,—it does not 
occur merely as an event in time. It occurs as an eternal experience of this my 
whole striving. Every struggle, every tear, every misery, every failure, and 
repentance, and every rising again, every strenuous pursuit, every glimpse of God’s 
truth,—all these are not mere incidents of the search for that which is beyond. 
They are all events in the life ; they too are part of the fulfilment. In eternity all 
this is seen, and hereby—even in and through these temporal failures—I win, in 
God's presence and by virtue of His fulfilment, the goal of life, which is the whole 
of life. What no temporal instant ever brings, what all temporal efforts fail to win, 
that my true Self in its eternity, and in its oneness with the divine, possesses. 


The World and the Individual, PRor. JostaH Royce. 
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GRAINS OF SAND 


ON a sandy beach of the far-off Pacific shore, one bright 
autumnal day, was seated a woman writing a letter. The broad 
blue ocean stretched far out and wide: the warm, golden sun 
cast its brilliancy over the quiet beautiful scene, and every- 
where was peaceful serenity and calm. Was it inspiration or 
intuition that prompted that soul to enclose a little handful of 
sand, taken from the outer verge of a prehistoric continent, and 
place it in that letter? That sand lies before me now, and it 
brings to me memories of past ages. Do you mind my telling 
you of them ? 

From these grains of sand extended a broad and level plain, 
in the centre of which was a temple of magnificent proportions. 
As I strolled towards it, I became aware I was in a land of 
another age, a land of Jurassic formation. The people I saw 
were of another race, Titanic in stature, and of a reddish com- 
plexion. The arms and ornaments they bore were of bronze, 
the temple itself was entirely of bronze, and I had evidently 
stumbled upon a land existing in the Bronze Age. People were 
going into the temple, and I ascended the broad steps, thirteen 
in number, and found myself in an outer court. A gigantic and 
perfect specimen of manhood guarded the entrance to the inner 
portion of the temple. He challenged my approach by present- 
ing his spear to my heart. Involuntarily, I gave a sign, the spear 
was lowered ; as he stretched forth his hand, I leolinely interlaced 
my fingers with his, and I was allowed to enter. I found myself in 
a vast temple whose form was that of an oblong square: graceful 
columns supported the roof, which was almost entirely covered 
with the zodiac of Asuramaya, recording the then and future 
history of the globe: occupying a prominent place was a repre- 
sentation of the mystic septenary Dragon. Great statues of 
bronze, ornamented with gold and silver—which seemed to be 
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sacred metals—were placed in niches about the temple: these 
represented the Sacred Mathematics, Geometry, the Sacred 
Male Moon, the Winged Egg. 

The walls of the temple were covered with the tanned skins 
of huge, antediluvian monsters, on which were traced the sacred 
and secret records extending back into the night of time. The 
interior of the temple was lighted by invisible means, and a soft, 
mellow light pervaded every portion. The air was redolent with 
the vapour of incense and the perfume of flowers; melodious 
music entranced the senses; tripods, lighted by flames of various 
colours, cast a wan, meteoric light, and a feeling of sublime peace 
prevailed everywhere. Two ranks of warriors, armed with 
glaives, their heads covered with mitres of bronze, on which was 
emblazoned in gold the Triple Tau, extended around the entire 
outer space. Seated upon a splendid throne of ivory, with hang- 
ings of Tyrian purple at the back, holding in his hand the 
Hammer of Thor, was the great Hierophant. He raised his 
right hand and silence ensued, a silence that could be felt ; then 
followed a mantram which opened the door between mortals and 
immortals. The atmosphere was dense with inter-ztheric vibra- 
tions, the secrets of all were laid bare, and each man looked upon 
his Self, as it really is. The Mystic NINE was struck, an- 
nouncing the first appearance of light, to resume labour for the 
general good of humanity. The Grand Hierophant descended 
from his throne, and standing in the centre of the temple, facing 
the East, asked the Light to lighten their labours, to dispel the 
darkness which veils Truth, to unite mankind, to remove the band 
of error from their eyes, so that the whole human race, led to 
Truth through their philosophy, may present but one family of 
brothers, offering from all points of the compass an incense 
pure and worthy of the Grand Architect. 

The scene changed. I saw the neophyte, clad in spotless 
white, led twice round the temple, in the track of the heavenly 
bodies depicted on the floor in circles, containing the plan of the 
celestial hemisphere and zodiacal signs, to teach that man must 
observe all nature, submit all to the examination of reason, 
experience, and analysis, directing all towards his perfectibility. 


I saw again, the neophyte ascend the Seven-Runged Ladder ; 
4 
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pass through the trial of the four elements; descend into the 
bowels of the earth, where he was instructed how to form him- 
self for humanity, of which he was part ; I saw him cross the ra- 
ging flood, and ascend the twenty-one steps leading to the Asylum 
of the Dead, where he was instructed that equality, liberty 
and fraternity form the most precious heritage of humanity, 
that men are equal and that justice is based on the great law of 
reciprocity. I saw the holy baptism ofthe neophyte; the sprinkling 
of the eyes, forehead, hand and body, consecrating it to the greater 
Glory of the Divine Architect; the placing of the Sacred Ring, 
worn over a special nerve in direct correspondence with the 
heart ; the investiture of the purple triangular Apron, bordered 
with the Cobra and the Sun; the presentation of the Winged Egg; 
the Grand Invocation Sign given in Three Breaths: the 
esoteric explanation of the celestial vault of the temple with its 
nine heavens, and nine celestial powers presiding therein; the 
clear, ringing voice of the Hierophant concluding as follows: 
“ Look upward to the celestial vault of this temple. You canst 
take your place therein if worthy. You have lived, died and 
risen. It may be for the first time that the Light has penetrated 
your soul and illumined the far-off regions. The interior voice 
which vibrates within you will now become intelligible, and you 
will comprehend THE GoD WHICH AGITATES, as did the en- 
tranced Sibyl of olden days.’ The sons of the “ Giants from 
the East’ bent their heads in lowly reverence; the “‘ Lords of 
the Dazzling Face ’’ made obeisance; the petals of the “ Flower 
of Power” vibrated in unison, and the place was filled with a 
soulful harmony. Silence ensued—then light—and I found my- 
self contemplating the little pile of sand which had brought to me 
a whiff of old Atlantis. : 
Some of you have looked into the depths of Masonic science 
and have found it avoid. O rash ones! you have only lifted the 
outmost semblance of the first veil of the mysterious Temple of 
Isis. Go! blaspheme not that of which you are ignorant. 
Would you participate in the Mysteries? The materials lie 
all around us, needing only the celestial fire to transform the 
flint of ages into transparent crystals, beautiful and shining gems 
of Truth. A SILENT WORKER. 
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THE NATURE OF MEMORY 


Tue nature of memory is a problem which has been troubling 
theosophical students for many years, and perhaps I may only 
succeed in troubling them still further by offering a theory on the 
subject ; on the other hand it is possible that I may succeed in 
helping them a little by the presentation of a view that is to 
myself helpful and clarifying. 

What is memory? and how does it work? by what means 
do we recover the past, whether near or remote? For, after all, 
whether the past be near or remote, belonging to this or to any 
anterior life, the means which govern its recovery must be 
similar, and we require a theory which will include all cases of 
memory, and at the same time will enable us to understand each 
particular case. 

The first step towards obtaining a definite and intelligible 
theory is a comprehension of our own composition, of the Self 
with its sheaths, and their inter-relation. We must bear con- 
stantly in mind the facts that our consciousness is a unit, and 
that this unit of consciousness works through various sheaths, 
which impose upon it a false appearance of multiplicity. The 
innermost, or most tenuous, of these sheaths is inseparable from 
the unit of consciousness; in fact, it is this sheath which makes 
ita unit. This unit is the Monad, dwelling on the Anupadaka 
plane; but for all practical purposes we may take it as the 
familiar Inner Man, the Tri-Atom, Atm4-Buddhi-Manas, thought 
of as apart from the atmic, buddhic and manasic sheaths. This 
unit of consciousness manifests through, abides in, sheaths 
belonging to the five planes of its activity, and we call it the Self 
working in its sheaths. 

We must think, then, of a conscious Self dwelling in vehicles 
that vibrate. The vibrations of these vehicles correspond, on the 
side of matter, with the changes in consciousness on the side of 
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the Self. We cannot accurately speak of vibrations of conscious- 
ness, because vibrations can only belong to the material side of 
things, the form side, and only loosely can we speak of a vibrating 
consciousness. We have changes in consciousness corresponding 
with vibrations in sheaths. 

The question of the vehicles, or bodies, in which conscious- 
ness, the Self, is working, is all-important as regards Memory. 
The whole process of recovering more or less remote events is a 
question of picturing them in the sheath—of shaping part of the 
matter of the sheath into their likeness—in which consciousness 
is working at thetime. In the Self, as a fragment of the Uni- 
versal Self—which for our purpose we can take to be the Locos, 
although in verity the Locos is but a portion of the Universal 
Self—is present everything ; for in the Universal Self is present 
all which has taken place, is taking place, and will take place in 
the universe; all this, and an illimitable more is present in the 
Universal Consciousness. Let us think only of a universe and 
its Locos. We speak of Him as omnipresent and omniscient. 
Now, fundamentally, that omnipresence and omniscience are in the 
individualised Self, as being one with the Locos, but—we must put 
in here a but—with a difference ; the difference consisting in this, 
that while in the separated Self as Self, apart from all vehicles, 
that omnipresence and omniscience reside by virtue of his unity 
with the One Self, the vehicles in which he dwells have not 
yet learned to vibrate in answer to his changes of consciousness, 
as he turns his attention to one or another part of his contents. 
Hence we say that all exists in him potentially, and not as in the 
Locos actually: all the changes which go on in the consciousness 
of the Locos are reproducible in this separated Self, which is an 
indivisible part of His life, but the vehicles are not yet ready as 
media of manifestation. Because of the separation of form, 
because of this closing in of the separate, or individualised, Self, 
these possibilities which are within it as part of the Universal 
Self are latent, not manifest, are possibilities, not actualities. As 
in every atom which goes to the making up of a vehicle, there are 
illimitable possibilities of vibration, so in every separated Self 
there are illimitable possibilities of changes of consciousness. 

We do not find in the atom, at the beginning of a solar 
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system, an illimitable variety of vibrations; but we learn that it 
possesses a capacity to acquire an illimitable variety of vibrations ; 
it acquires these in the course of its evolution, as it responds 
continually to vibrations playing upon its surface ; at the end of a 
solar system, an immense number of the atoms in it have reached 
the stage of evolution in which they can vibrate in answer to any 
vibration touching them that arises within the system ; then, for 
that system, these atoms are said to be perfected. The same 
thing is true for the separated, or individualised, Selves. All 
the changes taking place in the consciousness of the Locos which 
are represented in that universe, and take shape as forms in that 
universe, all these are also within the perfected consciousnesses in 
that universe, and any of these changes can be reproduced in 
any one of them. Here is Memory: the re-appearance, the 
re-incarnation in matter, of anything that has been within that 
universe, and therefore ever is, in the consciousness of its Locos, 
and in the consciousnesses which are parts of His consciousness. 
Although we think of the Self as separate as regards all other 
Selves, we must ever remember it is inseparate as regards the 
ONE SELF, the Locos. His life is not shut out from any part of 
His universe, and in Him we live and move and have our being, 
open ever to Him, filled with His life. 

As the Self puts on vehicle after vehicle of matter, its powers 
of gaining knowledge become, with each additional vehicle, more 
circumscribed but also more definite. Arrived on the physical 
plane, consciousness is narrowed down to the experiences which 
can be received through the physical body, and chiefly through 
those openings which we call the sense-organs; these are 
_avenues through which knowledge can reach the imprisoned Self, 
though we often speak of them as shutting out knowledge when 
we think of the capacities of the subtler vehicles. The physical 
body renders perception definitive and clear much as a screen 
with a minute hole in it allows a picture of the outside world to 
appear on a screen that would otherwise shew a blank surface ; 
rays of light are truly shut off from the screen, but, by that 
very shutting off, those allowed to enter form a clearly defined 
picture. 

Let us now see what happens as regards the physical vehicle 
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in the reception of an impression and in the subsequent recall 
of that impression, 7.¢., in the memory of it. 

A vibration from outside strikes on an organ of sense, and is 
transmitted to the appropriate centre in the brain. A group of 
cells in the brain vibrates, and that vibration leaves the cells in a 
state somewhat different from the one in which they were previous 
to its reception. The trace of that response is a possibility for 
the group of cells; it has once vibrated in a particular way, and 
it retains for the rest of its existence as a group of cells the possi- 
bility of again vibrating in that same way without again receiving 
a stimulus from the outside world. Each repetition of an identical 
vibration strengthens this possibility, each leaving its own trace, 
but many such repetitions will be required to establish a self- 
initiated repetition ; the cells come nearer to this possibility of a 
self-initiated vibration by each repetition compelled from outside. 
But this vibration has not stopped with the physical cells; it has 
been transmitted inwards to the corresponding cell, or group of 
cells, in the subtler vehicles, and has ultimately produced a 
change in consciousness. This change, in its turn, re-acts on the 
cells, and a repetition of the vibrations is initiated from within 
by the change in consciousness, and this repetition is a memory 
of the object which started the series of vibrations. The 
response of the cells to the vibration from outside, a response 
compelled by the laws of the physical universe, gives to the 
cells the power of responding to a similar impulse, though feebler, 
coming from within. A little power is exhausted in each moving 
of matter in a new vehicle, and hence a gradual diminution of the 
energy in the vibration. Less and less is exhausted as the cells 
repeat similar vibrations in response to new impacts from 
without, the cells answering more readily with each repetition. 

Therein lies the value of the “ without”; it wakes up in the 
matter, more easily than by any other way, the possibility of 
response, being more closely akin to the vehicles than the 
** within.” 

The change caused in consciousness, also, leaves the con- 
sciousness more ready to repeat that change than it was first to 
yield it, and each such change brings the consciousness nearer to 
the power to initiate a similar change. Looking back into the 
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dawnings of consciousness, we see that the imprisoned Selves go 
through innumerable experiences before a Self-initiated change in 
consciousness occurs ; but bearing this in mind, as a fact, we can 
leave these early stages, and study the workings of consciousness 
at a more advanced point. We must also remember that every 
impact, reaching the innermost sheath and giving rise to a change 
in consciousness, is followed by a re-action, the change in con- 
sciousness causing a new series of vibrations from within out- 
wards ; there is the going inwards to the Self, followed by the 
rippling outwards from the Self, the first due to the object, and 
giving rise to what we call a perception, and the second due to 
the re-action of the Self, causing what we call a memory. 

A number of sense-impressions, coming through sight, hear- 
ing, touch, taste and smell, run up from the physical vehicle 
through the astral to the mental. There they are co-ordinated 
into a complex unity, as a musical chord is composed of many 
notes. This is the special work of the mental body: it receives 
many streams and synthesises them into one; it builds many 
impressions into a perception, a thought, a complex unity. 

Let us try to catch this complex thing, after it has gone 
inwards and has caused a change in consciousness, an idea; the 
change it has caused gives rise to new vibrations in the vehicles, 
reproducing those it had caused on its inward way, and in each 
vehicle it reappears in a fainter form. It is not strong, vigorous 
and vivid, as when its component parts flashed from the physical 
to the astral, and from the astral to the mental; it reappears in 
the mental in a fainter form, the copy of that which the mental sent 
inwards, but the vibrations feebler; as the Self receives from it a 
re-action—for the impact of a vibration on touching each vehicle 
must cause a re-action—that re-action is far feebler than the 
original action, and will therefore seem less “real”? than that 
action; it makes a lesser change in consciousness, and that 
lessening represents inevitably a less “‘ reality.”’ 

So long as the consciousness is too little responsive to be 
aware of any impacts that do not come through with the impul- 
sive vigour of the physical, it is literally more in touch with the 
physical than with any other sheath, and there will be no 
memories of ideas, but only memories of perceptions, 1.¢., of 
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pictures of outside objects, caused by vibrations of the nervous 
matter of the brain, reproducing themselves in the related astral 
and mental matter. These are literally pictures in the menta 
matter, as are the pictures on the retina of the eye. And the 
consciousness perceives these pictures, “‘ sees”? them, as we may 
truly say, since the seeing of the eye is only a limited expression 
of its perceptive power. As the consciousness draws a little 
away from the physical, turning attention more to the modifica- 
tions in its inner sheaths, it sees these pictures reproduced in the 
brain from the astral sheath by its own re-action passing outwards, 
and there is the memory of sensations. The picture arises in the 
brain by the re-action of the change in consciousness, and is 
recognised there. This recognition implies that the conscious- 
ness has withdrawn largely from the physical to the astral 
vehicle, and is working therein. The human consciousness is 
thus working at the present time, and is, therefore full of 
memories, these memories being reproductions in the physical 
brain of past pictures, caused by re-actions from consciousness. 
In a lowly evolved human type, these pictures are pictures of 
past events in which the physical body was concerned, memories 
of hunger and thirst and of their gratification, of sexual pleasures, 
and so on, things in which the physical body took an active part. 
In a higher type, in which the consciousness is working more in 
the mental vehicle, the pictures in the astral body will draw more 
of its attention ; these pictures are shaped in the astral body by 
the vibrations coming outwards from the mental, and are 
perceived as pictures by the consciousness as it withdraws itself 
more into the mental body as its immediate vehicle. As this 
process goes on, and the more awakened consciousness responds 
to vibrations initiated from outside on the astral plane by astral 
objects, these objects grow “ real,’’ and become distinguishable 
from the memories, the pictures in the astral body caused by the 
re-actions from consciousness. 

Let us note, in passing, that with the memory of an object 
goes hand in hand a picture of the renewal of the keener ex- 
perience of the object by physical contact, and this we call 
anticipation ; and the more complete the memory of an event the 
more complete is this anticipation. So that the memory will 
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sometimes even cause in the physical body the re-actions which 
normally accompany the contact with the external object, and 
we may savour in anticipation pleasures which are not within 
present reach of the body. Thus the anticipation of savoury 
food will cause “‘the mouth to water.” This fact will again 
appear, when we reach the completion of our theory of Memory. 


ANNIE BESANT. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THEVESOTERIC MEANING OF THE LORD’S 
PRAYER 


Every religion has its secrets, or in other words is essentially 
esoteric. As S. Paul says, spiritual things are only spiritually 
discerned. It is for this reason that they are called Mysteries, 
from the Greek word piv, to whisper, or speak imperfectly. 

But although the subject of spiritual experiences is unable to 
utter them to others adequately, or to make others feel as distinctly 
as himself the impulses received in his secret mind from the 
Divine Power and Will and Love, he can nevertheless do 
something. He can express his mysteries partially, in the form 
of significant symbols, which will be good as far as they go. 

He can do more. He can hand down the symbols to suc- 
ceeding generations, who will in turn receive, re-mould and 
transmit them to still others, in an infinite variety of forms, in 
sacred biographies, in sacred art, in dramatic mysteries, in 
creeds, in theological dogmas, in ecclesiastical rites. And to the 
extent that this is done, or can be done, esoterically religion is 
transmissible and transmitted. Thus the late Dr. Hatch’s tenth 
Hibbert Lecture in Oxford has demonstrated the enormous in- 
fluence upon Christianity of the Greek Mysteries, which were 
nothing more than the deeper experiences of the human soul, 
expressed and handed down in dramatic form. 

The no less trustworthy scholarship of Mr. G. R. S. Mead 
has rendered similar service to the world on a broader scale but 
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along the same lines. Indeed it appears that a current of 
esoteric religious truth has been flowing down the course of 
history from the first. The Greek Mysteries themselves, which 
according to the Oxford Lecturer are the embryo of Christian 
rites, had their essential origin in races long anterior to the 
Greeks, and bear the stamp of the most primitive thought. We 
cannot but believe that the pre-historic Circle, the Triangle, the 
Svastica, the Cross—all of them, in their origin, so remotely anterior 
to Christianity—were the groping of pristine love and feeling 
after the True Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, the Locos, ‘the Christ, who, eternally interwoven in 
universal human nature, identifies Himself unceasingly both with 
life and death, with the humiliation of man’s spirit, and with his 
triumph. On the other hand, however, it must be remembered 
that the authority of religion, as of all other truth, is not derived 
from the antiquity of its tradition. It is not authoritative because 
it has been transmitted, but it has been transmitted because it is 
authoritative. Truth, as such, like the priesthood of Melchisedec, 
is without father or mother or descent. Its one test is experi- 
ence. And just as it is the facts exposed by physical experiment 
which furnish the foundation of physical science, so it is the 
phenomena of spiritual experience wrought within our conscious- 
ness which are the solitary ground of all creed, and alone can 
establish the reality of spiritual doctrine. Absolute truth does not, 
of course, admit of degrees. But confidence in truth is a relative 
quality, and admits of many degrees. Thus the confidence of the 
man in the street in the truths of astronomy or of higher mathe- 
matics, is one thing, whereas the confidence of Lord Kelvin or 
Flammarion is quite a different thing, for the reason that, to the 
man in the street, these things are merely a matter of testimony, 
while to the scientists they are intellectual experience. The mere 
layman would be a fool if he said that he had no confidence in 
them whatever; but I fear he would be no less a fool, if he re- 
garded others’ testimony, however respectable or venerable, as 
possessing equally convincing value, so far as he is concerned, 
with the experience of his own mind, acquired by his personal 
study. Moreover, conviction as to the reality of a phenomenon 
demands that it shall have been experienced, not by a part only 
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of man’s nature, but by his whole nature, not by the physical and 
mental planes merely, but by the spiritual planealso. The planes 
of human consciousness are often spoken of as if they were in- 
trinsically distinct and successive like so many shelves in a 
book-case. The truth is, that while separable in imagination and 
for purposes of argument, they are absolutely inseparable in fact. 
Thus a physical representation of any kind, uncorroborated by the 
understanding—as a mirage-ship in a desert—is an untrust- 
worthy experience. So also a physical and intellectual represen- 
tation such as popular science gives of the objects of nature, what 
is called “‘ a scientific description ” is also, because it is partial or 
incomplete, untrustworthy. The mind, by virtue of its own 
nature, insists on knowing the causes that lie behind, and it is 
useless for science to endeavour to choke enquiry at this point. 
There are some questions, eternal questions, that owing to the 
very constitution of a man’s being, he cannot stifle if he would. 
It must be observed too, that theories, or theoretical explanations 
furnished by the inductions of reasoning, are likewise without 
permanent value, since they rest upon logic and not observation. 
They are liable to be overturned at any instant by a new experi- 
ence of facts. Witness the recent breakdown of the atomic 
theory. This held its place as the ultimate explanation of the 
sensible universe so long as men were ignorant of the rarer modes 
of substance. When, however, in the course of experiments 
with some new metals, radium especially, a conception of more 
attenuated planes of matter than had hitherto been dreamed of 
began to be evolved in a few scientific minds, then the doctrine 
of a continuous chain of finer natural forces stretching out and 
away behind all sensible phenomena, began to be confirmed; the 
fate of the atomic theory was shortly sealed ; and the explanation 
of the universe which had held sway for centuries, undisputed, 
found itself suddenly deposed by one or two new facts, and died 
in a few months. On the whole it comes to this: that the only 
real knowledge is experience; the only knowledge that is serious 
and safe, the only knowledge upon whose certainty a man should 
be willing to take any great risks with regard to himself, ought 
to be found not without, but within himself. Other people’s 
arguments, whether rational or sentimental, will not do. The 
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Bible itself will not do. The testimony of our dearest friend is 
not enough. The result of any or all of these is no stronger than 
faith or belief. But faith is a quality which is rather admired by 
us, as the endowment of others, than trusted for the support we 
expect from it ourselves. 

And our admiration for heroic believers is accompanied too 
by some surprise that in their case so slight a power sustains so 
great aweight. Aboveall, faith or belief is emotional, fluctuating, 
indefinite, indistinct. Knowledge upon the contrary is very 
different. Itis neither emotional, fluctuating nor indefinite. And 
what is needed in extremities, what is indispensable in times when 
everything else gives way, is to feel beneath our feet familiar 
foundations, which consist, not in believing, but knowing, in other 
words Experience, S. Paul declared that the ground of his own 
spiritual character and spiritual expectations was not “I believe,” 
but “‘I know in whom I have believed.” 

Now the Lord’s Prayer is a traditional symbol whose value 
stands on the highest possible ground. It is the expression of the 
innermost spiritual experience of the human race. It is not set 
forth merely for those who profess and call themselves Christians, 
any more than for Jews, Muhammedans or Hindus as such. 
It is the cry of universal Religion, of the universal yearning of 
men to re-bind, or re-join (veligare) the lower self to the higher 
Self, in other words the soul to God. Observe how imperatively 
it is imposed. It is no mere pious counsel or accidental 
arbitrary collect. It is given as a commandment, and like all 
other commandments finds its justification in the constitution of 
human nature. 

The imperativeness of the injunction ‘‘ When ye pray say,” 
or ‘‘ After this manner therefore pray ye,” shows that there are 
certain respects in which the Pater Noster is the form of all 
prayer, in fact, the Prayer-Law. Because man is as he is, and 
what he is, he is to pray in “this manner” and not otherwise. 
Now what is it that constitutes “the manner”? We get some 
general light from the preceding verses, Matt. vi. 6-8, which it 
will be well to consider, before taking up the expressions of the 
Prayer itself. ‘‘ And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the 
hypocrites are, for they love to pray standing in the Synagogues 
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and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men. 
Verily I say unto you, they have their reward. But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly. But when ye pray use 
not vain repetitions as the heathen do. For they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore like 
unto them, for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of 
before ye ask Him.” 

I. Observe that what is here spoken of is not public, but 
private prayer. It is not “when ye pray,’ but ‘‘ when thou 
prayest, thou shalt not be,” etc. 

2. The word ‘“ Closet ’—when thou prayest enter into thy 
closet—ordinarily interpreted as a private room, a sort of domes- 
tic oratory, is in reality nothing of the kind. It is neither more 
nor less than a store-closet, where the owner keeps accumulated 
produce of different kinds, and stores his various household goods. 
The common misapprehension is probably due to the Vulgate, 
which translates the word by Cubiculum, a resting chamber, a 
bedroom in fact, which certainly rapévov never was. 

3. ‘Pray to thy Father which is in secret.” The commonly 
accepted meaning, ‘‘ offer thy petitions where others cannot see 
thee,” is surely unsupported by the Greek. Tw’ev tw davep» can 
only mean “the Father that is in the Secret,” or “in the secret 
place,” so that the command is: “‘ Pray thou to thy Father who 
dwelleth in what is at once thy highest plane, thy ‘ Heavens,’ 
and also the most secret recesses, the very crypt, of thy nature.” 
At that centre He is in touch with the petitioner’s secret con- 
sciousness, and from that centre will Himself give out or give 
back, on the plane of His child’s visible being, the results of this 
invisible communion. (Notice that dodden. does not mean to 
‘reward,’ but to give back or to restore.) 

4. ‘ When ye pray use not vain repetitions as the heathen— 
"€vixor, or foreigners—do, for they think they shall be heard for 
their much speaking.’”” The Greek word means do not stammer, 
and says nothing about vain repetitions. The root means a 
stammerer, and the injunction against stammering prayer recalls 
Isaiah’s prophecy about the perfected spiritual state: “In those 
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days the hearts of the thoughtless shall understand and the 
tongue of the stammerers shall be ready to speak plainly ;” and 
again; ‘‘ Foreigners, a fierce people of a stammering tongue that 
thou canst not understand.” Now we see what our Lord means 
by, “‘ When ye pray, do not stammer as foreigners.” There are 
some undeveloped souls, who are as yet aliens to their higher 
Self, the indwelling Father that is in their Heavens. These 
speak and think in another tongue. Their thoughts about divine 
things are like a foreigner’s stammering language in addressing 
strangers, with whom he can hold no real communion, and whose 
consent to his wishes he tries to obtain by the urgency of the 
manner of speech, more than by its substance. “ When ye pray,” 
our Lord says, “be not ye like stammering strangers, since in 
reality ye are not strangers,” ‘‘ your Father knoweth,”’ etc. 

Such then are the general laws of our spiritual constitution, 
which determine “the manner’ of our approach to the Father 
in the Kingdom of Heaven within us, and which the Master thus 
carefully represents, by way of introduction to the Lord’s Prayer. 
Our prayers are to be offered within the secrecy of our breast ; 
they are to be the outcome of the experiences stored in the soul, 
with its door shut; they are to form an intimate and unbroken 
communion between the child that asks his Father “in the 
Highest,” and the Father who thus dwelling at the source of all 
our thoughts knoweth before we ask Him. So much for the 
Master’s introduction. 

Now turn to the Pater Noster itself, taking it clause by 
clause, in order that we may find a more detailed answer to the 
question: What are those fundamental contents of universal 
spiritual experience or spiritual desire which necessarily express 
themselves in human prayer ? 

“Our Father,’ not my Father. The first step, though 
it is a long one, towards self-knowledge is only securely taken 
when we come to understand that within ourselves, and at the 
same time interwoven with the world outside, is another besides 
ourselves, of whose existence we are normally unconscious. This 
is a hard, for many, an impossible, saying. There is a good deal 
of talk about “ Solidarity’; but it is a comparatively new word, 
and as ordinarily understood, the notion of its meaning is ex- 
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tremely vague. We of the money-making Western races are so 
accustomed to thinking of the self as an independent unit, 
making its own separate way in the world, that the opposite 
notion, the organic connection of all spiritual beings in one con- 
tinuous piece, like a web of cloth, is an almost inconceivable idea. 
And yet the operative activity of this “other self” at once 
within us and without us, is the incessant experience of every 
soul. You must often have been struck with the fact, especially 
when a somewhat perplexing subject is under consideration, that 
thought within the human bosom is of the nature of a dialogue, 
so that two interlocutors are engaged in it, who present their 
arguments alternately, each addressing the other. You may also 
have observed that, of the two, the other, the outsider, so to speak, 
gives the impression of frequently changing his identity. He is 
sometimes that of our own deliberate individual conscience, some- 
times that of parents and others whom we have held in reverence 
in the past, sometimes the voice of the immediate circle of society 
about us. Our thoughts are, in fact, communications more than 
they are memories. Thus we act more wisely than we know 
when we set up statues in honour of the great dead. These 
statues are something more than mere memorials of the past. 
Their essential meaning would seem to be that the saints, the 
heroes, the leaders of men, although they have moved forward 
from the physical body, yet continue, as truly as ever, to rule the 
world still, nay, that they rule it more powerfully than before, 
like the ascended Christ Himself, because enthroned upon a 
higher plane. And the statues, which we erect and that all 
generations honour, bear testimony to a subconscious notion 
among mankind, that there is a solidarity, a communion, a 
permanent continuity and interplay of life between visible and 
invisible humanity, between the great dead and ourselves. But 
the solidarity of contemporary mankind, the mutual connection 
of the universal living race, is no less real than the other. I 
remember when the doctrine first came home to me by the way 
of hypnotism and telepathy—new names which express the re- 
vival, the re-discovery and popularisation of some of the deep 
truths of nature that were the foundations of the oldest faiths. 
Some twenty years ago the Rev. Arthur Tooth, a well-known 
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ritualistic clergyman, was temporarily in charge of a hypnotic 
asylum for the cure of inebriates at Croydon, near London, and 
had been asked to cure a second time a former patient, a certain 
Scotch woman who had relapsed into her old ways. ‘“ Must I 
bring her up to Croydon?” said her husband. “ Possibly it is not 
necessary,” was the answer, “at any rate I'll try. Let me know,” 
Mr. Tooth continued, “ if, on next Thursday morning at half-past 
nine o’clock your wife falls asleep in her chair, and remains asleep 
for an hour!’’ And she did. Now people have grown accustomed 
to telepathy since that time, but they were not then. Person- 
ally, I confess I cannot get used to it yet. Here was the influ- 
ence as we call it, of mind over mind, not across a table or ina 
room, or a hall, but extending over miles, so that, between this 
hypnotist who was in Croydon and the woman he put to sleep, 
who lived in Stirling, in Scotland, 400 miles of territory pre- 
sented no more obstacle than if they had been three feet or three 
inches. ‘‘ Influence” is not the word for this. The hypnotiser 
and his patient were in touch, and their two minds were one, like 
the flowing together of two drops of rain, instantly, notwith- 
standing that they were physically 4oo miles apart. The fact in 
nature which this telepathic incident illustrates is that state of 
solidarity in the race which enables human thought to be prac- 
tically ubiquitous, so that wishes or ideas, prejudices or opinions 
of any sort, anywhere, like a drop of carmine in a vessel of water, 
tend to universal dissemination. The spiritual universe, like the 
robe of Christ, is woven from top to bottom without a seam. A 
solitary man or woman, an isolated I, does not exist. As the 
Bible puts it, Humanity is ‘One family in Heaven and earth.” 
And, in one family, it is not ‘‘ my”’ house, but our house, and our 
table, and our brothers and sisters round it, so that when each 
or any of these speaks to his Father, it is likewise ‘‘ Our Father.’ 
Notice in passing that the word ‘‘ Heaven” is, in the Greek 
Heavens, dvpavots not évpavw. It is Heavens too in the Latin 
version: Pater Noster qui es incoelis, not coelo. The French ver- 
sion likewise has it in the plural. And as we shall see later, 
‘“‘ Heavens ”’ it most certainly is esoterically. 

We now come to a still profounder experience, where we 
find that obedience to the doctrine “ Know thyself,” becomes 
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increasingly difficult, for the question is “which Self?” That 
which we loosely call ‘‘ ourself,’ is in a state of constant flux. 
The cells of the body alternately live and die from one minute to 
another, and our thoughts are still more fugitive than the atoms 
of the body. Even trained minds complain of the difficulty of 
concentration. In the midst of all these fluctuations, however, 
there is something that abides persistently, whose identity con- 
tinues from infancy to the grave. Thus the man of seventy 
recognises in himself, when he will, the little child of the nursery, 
the youth at college, or the mature man. As a matter of fact 
the existence of whatsoever he has been essentially continues. 
Not only the infant and the school-boy, but all the succeeding 
phases of personality that were superimposed upon one another, 
like mask superimposed on mask, show themselves from time to 
time, as still present in the old man. When his regiment marches 
past him to a familiar tune, the aged soldier on the verge of the 
grave is once more five-and-twenty. Or when she reads a well- 
written novel, whose love-scenes and love-embraces are vividly 
depicted, the venerable bowed woman that cannot rise from the 
chimney corner without her crutch or her grandchildren’s help, 
turns and smiles, with the blush of a coquettish maiden, just 
touching seventeen. Yes, whatever has been still remains. The 
human Ego, throughout the process of its development, loses 
nothing. As S. Paul signifies in the memorable passage in 
which he teaches the doctrine of Evolution: ‘‘ We are not un- 
clothed, but clothed upon.” But a further question arises: 
What is it which, sustaining these successive experiences like a 
string of beads, constitutes man’s identity ? One thing is certain: 
whatever it is, it is neither born of our own purpose, nor main- 
tained by our own power. We have not even been consulted 
with regard to it. Obviously there exists within us, in addition 
to our conscious selves, another Self, another power than our 
power, another will than our will, another activity than our 
activity, which, superior to our Self, is nevertheless within us. 
“‘The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” This other occupant 
governs supremely all our planes of consciousness, giving birth to 
each, holding them together unceasingly as their basis, and from 


time to time developing each according to its capacity. Now, 
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the element within us which is thus the Parent and the Sus- 
tainer of our feeling, our mind, our Spirit, is itself feeling, mind, 
and Spirit. 

This is the Self of ourselves, God in our bosom, our very own 
Father in our very own Heavens. As the poet says, He is 
“nearer to us than thinking, closer than hands and feet.”” We 
know nothing in all the universe as certainly as we know Him. 
His activity, involved within our Spirit, our mind, our emotions, 
is the innermost fold of our being. But notwithstanding that in 
one aspect He is thus near, so that He could not possibly be more 
near, yet during our physical existence, so long as our power of 
realising the spiritual continues to be so imperfectly developed, 
the Self of our selves seems to be far away (which is probably the 
reason why most men think of Him as dwelling somewhere above 
the stars). He has a common basis with our nature, for has He 
not descended to the lowest point in us all? He at the same 
time towers above us to an infinite height, whither our concep- 
tions cannot ascend, and thus appears to be inconceivably remote. 
There is a gulf between. And it is the closing of this gulf which 
constitutes the aim of religatio, or religion. Our innermost soul 
thirsts for the Most High; we yearn not merely to lie at His feet, 
but to grow up to His fulness of stature, and rest our head on 
His bosom. In short, every human soul at the base of its nature 
is the Infinite One’s own child, and throbs with the potentialities 
of a son of God. Therefore, when a man takes refuge in his own 
Holy of Holies, which temples made with hands vainly endeavour 
to represent, the cry that wells up in the petitioner is that of his 
deepest hunger—what other cry could it possibly be ?—“ our 
Father, who art in Heaven.” 

Now notice how the prayer progresses. While each successive 
clause adds to the urgency of its predecessor, the underlying theme 
is the same in all. Come nearer, come nearer, we to Thee, and 
Thou to us. Let the gulf be done away, and we and Thou draw 
continually closer, Spirit to Spirit, each toeach. There are seven 
steps of approach. Some are from the side of the lower self moving 
upwards to the Higher, as: ‘“‘ May we hallow Thy name, may we 
do Thy will.” The greater number, however, represent movement 
of the higher Self towards the lower: ‘May Thy Kingdom 
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come.” Nearer still: ‘‘ May Thy will be done, in the below as in 
the above.”’ Still nearer: “ Touch us with Thine own hand, as it 
were. Feed day by day the various planes of our being.”” Then 
we have the last stage of the higher Self’s descent. Blot out the 
gulf of separateness: ‘‘ Forgive us our debts, our Father in 
Heaven, by dealing with us even as our brother, upon the same 
level.”’ At this juncture is the turn of the circle, the beginning of 
the long ascending arc. ‘‘ Lead us, lead us by an upward move- 
ment, such as will not draw or permit us to fall backward, but 
will deliver us continually more and more from evil.” 

Thus shall we attain the climax, the great finality. ‘ For 
Thine is the Kingdom,” etc. This last sentence, according to the 
majority of critics, was not originally spoken by Jesus, yet the 
heart of mankind has always felt the justice of appending the 
doxology to the prayer. The consummated union between the 
lower self and the higher Self, in which the human and the 
divine faces come together, as it were, is the real significance of 
all doxologies. Thus, in the old Hebrew one: ‘“‘The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee, the Lord make His face appear upon thee 
(as it is in the original), and be gracious unto thee, the Lord lift 
up His countenance upon thee’”—the Vulgate has it, “the 
Lord convert His countenance upon thee—and give thee 
peace.” So in the later doxology also, where the human soul 
ascribes its glory, the lustre of its light, to union with the Trinity: 
‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
as it was in the beginning is now and ever shall be world without 
end.” 

One sees how naturally it serves as the finish of the 
whole structure: lead us upward, deliver us and seat us beside 
thyself on the throne of permanent triumph over the incom- 
pleteness and imperfection of the lower nature. This prayer 
once fulfilled, the circle is complete and the gulf closed. Nowat 
last we are in God and God in us. In the arc of involution God 
became man; in the arc of evolution man is become God. The 
two are finally one in power and will and love. ‘“‘ Thine is the 
Kingdom ’’—and there is no other—‘‘ the power and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

GEORGE CURRIE. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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(CONTINUED FROM Pp. 407) 


THE previous articles should give a fairly clear idea of the general 
grounds of phrenological study and of the important place that 
considerations of Temperament and Quality hold in its scheme 
of thought. The mere data upon which its psychology is founded 
are of considerable complexity, but all these outer signs have to 
be considered, and their mutual interaction carefully judged 
before the still more complex mental values can in any given 
instance be estimated. But the order of the faculties upon our 
“head,” and that of the Temperaments in our human Mendele- 
jeff's table, will at any rate shew that the individual who has 
assured himself of the truth and validity of cranial psychology 
will approach Theosophy with his mind peculiarly disposed to 
appreciate its fundamental teachings. 

Phrenology, in the broader aspect in which we are here con- 
sidering it, manifestly has its limitations. It offers a key, how- 
ever, to the understanding of many aspects of human nature, 
normal and abnormal, which we can hardly afford to neglect. 
And if we turn from direct consideration of the brain itself as an 
index to mental condition, and follow the scale of the states of 
consciousness revealed by investigation of psychical phenomena, 
we again recognise the order of the planes of our “ head” and 
the values attaching to each. The highest level of the ‘‘ head ” 
has been associated with a spiritual quality and with the undying 
causal body, while psychologically it is the centre from which the 
intellectual faculties (lower manas) are co-ordinated in the ex- 
pressions of genius. Below this we have the psychic level, corre- 
sponding with the “‘dream-land” of sleep and with the more 
usual mediumistic states. Lowest, we have the merely physical 
functions represented. With this the student should com- 
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pare Myers’ account of the different levels of man’s psychic 
consciousness.* | 

. Again we see, along this line of psychical research, that 
values emerge with the co-ordinated synthesis of the elements of 
consciousness in the unifying spiritual sense of the Self. It is the 
illumination of the mind by this spiritual Self which constitutes 
the genius of religion, morality and art in their unceasing effort 
of reformation: and it is this alone which reveals to the under- 
standing the deeper mystical significance of the myriad illusory 
constructs, visions and forms of the lower worlds—mental, psychic 
and physical. 

Moreover, Phrenology answers, provisionally, a host of ques- 
tions regarding the basic differences between men in character 
and ability, in moral development, in susceptibility to religious 
or other ideals, by shewing that human beings are of funda- 
mentally different types, seven in number. This alone sweeps 
away many vain expectations and shews the futility of men’s 
efforts to overrule one another in matters of feeling, judgment 
and faith. And it shews the necessity of conceding to every man 
the right to think after the order of his own mind and upon his 
own material for thought. New material may always besu g- 
gested, but there is no thinking by deputy; and there can be no 
profit, when the thinking stage is reached, in pretending that 
others’ conclusions are one’s own. 

Temperament, Quality, and Size of brain witness to 
variations of type and to qualitative and quantitative differences 
which separate men as widely as though they were denizens of 
different worlds. Intolerance, uncharitableness, over-contagious- 
ness, the expectation that others should find revelation or re- 
generation in the occurrence which most considerably or most 
recently disturbed us, are seon to be as illogical as the supposi- 
tion that all chemical elements should behave alike in the presence 
of some given reagent. Nothing seems to represent the situation 
better than do the members of the Groups and Series of Men- 
delejeff’s table. Every man must move according to the law of 
his type, and must begin his transmutation at the level at which 
he finds himself within it, evading nothing, overleaping nothing, 
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but working out his own salvation through his own experience 
and finding it ultimately in the depths of his own being. 

Our cranial psychology shows that there belongs to every 
individual a certain natural “‘ next step”? of movement which he 
must discover for himself, and which, obviously enough, can only 
be fulfilled by his own self-determined mental re-adjustment. 
What that next step precisely is he must learn from the 
phases of his own consciousness, from the sense of need of further 
growth which may arise within him ; and the question how he is 
to effect it must be solved by consideration of the circum- 
stances in which his life is cast. It is clearly observed that 
it is the usurping, egoistic Motive Temperament which most 
frequently prompts evasions of real issues and sows the heavy 
crop of suffering which follows upon them: it is this ‘‘ person- 
ality” which blinds our view of the deeper principles of life 
and makes booty of the better promptings of the Self. When 
one recognises the tragic véle the undisciplined Motive Tempera- 
ment plays in human experience in the above connection, the 
Gitd treatment of Dharma and of “the Rajas-energy; all-con- 
suming, all-polluting,’’* reads as familiar psychology. 

Character and idiosyncrasy, ability and disability, and, ina 
general sense, beliefs and disbeliefs, are accounted for by these 
phrenological studies in so far as they are seen to be determined 
by physical conditions which may to a considerable extent be 
understood. The problem of life is presented in the light of a 
natural and intimate relation of consciousness to organism—or, 
as we should say, of life to form. But if one embarks upon these 
investigations in the beliefthat man is a spiritual entity, the order 
of this intimate relation is difficult to understand when consider- 
ing Temperament with its suggestion of ‘‘ pre-existing’’ causes 
whereby the type of the organism is in the first place decided. 
This presses the question a stage further back and fixes the atten- 
tion upon the life-aspect of the problem; for it is obvious that 
from the very outset, there is more life, there is an ampler and 
loftier life-possibility, with one person than with another. One 
is thus engaged with the question why human souls should come 
into physical existence so differently endowed, some born into 
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such fulness of self-conscious life while others die from so little. 
If the latter filled nature’s purpose with humanity, why need the 
former appear? Character, considered in reference to the scale 
of our “ head,” shews that we depart without attaining to our full 
measure, and new-comers are seen to begin at a higher level than 
that at which others cease. On the one-life theory this seems 
incomprehensible. Character-stages which have been studied 
on the unfulfilled scale of our powers, and the fact that nature 
does not encourage evasions, suggest that the undone yet awaits 
performance. Different types and qualities of human organism 
thus come to be thought of as adapted to the several needs of 
different types of human souls who, moreover, are of different 
degrees of development as they enter upon physical experience. 
In a more final sense, then, the understanding of the progress 
and purpose of human life must be sought in the order of these in- 
coming Egos. Character and mental and moral growth were judged 
to be both the evidences and the means of some orderly and in- 
clusive spiritual evolution which linked the human, animal and 
vegetable kingdoms in one coherent, progressive scheme. But 
the details and the mechanism, so to speak, of this scheme could 
not be divined from the evidences of phrenology, though the latter 
(that is to say my phrenology) strongly suggested its existence. 
With the understanding of Reincarnation, however, this ulterior 
problem of Temperament is cleared up, and in a manner which 
completely satisfies its several terms. 

We have so far considered the ascending scale of our two 
diagrams principally in its reference to human life in general. In 
its reference to the individual we find a psychological illustration 
of the principle of recapitulation with which we are made familiar 
by embryologists, who indicate the series of earlier and simpler 
biological forms through which, let us say, the unborn human 
young passes to its more complex development at birth. Every 
man commences a psychological ascent of the planes as repre- 
sented by the levels of his own brain, thus recapitulating for him- 
self the movement which we have attributed to the race. The 
psychological stages of this ascent are often clearly illustrated in 
the activities of a really progressive life, wherein the dominating 
centre of consciousness steadily rises with the years from level to 
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level, and thus co-ordinates the entire mind to the expression of 
higher and higher purpose. But though we all begin this ascent 
of the planes, which involves the calling into activity of the 
vehicles associated with each, this movement is not usually con- 
tinued beyond the period to which we are forced by outer com- 
pulsion. In infancy we may be, said to live in the physical 
instincts, requiring only food and sleep and bodily comfort. 
Later, careless, pleasure-seeking, sympathetic childhood finds us 
in the tide of Vital life. Later still, the vigorous action of our 
competitive games and pastimes and other rivalries tell of a 
Motive stage. And then follows a more serious period of life 
compelling more strenuous and mentalised effort in, say, business 
or profession: but the lower-manasic Motive Temperament still 
represents the high-water mark, as shewn by the dominant 
ambition and self-interest. 

The results of character-study along these lines of observa- 
tion tend to make one look upon the outer circumstances of life, 
whether we are disposed to approve them or not, in a somewhat 
new light. One begins to suspect that there is an intimate 
correspondence of some kind between the compelling circum- 
stance and the inner character-stage or mental state, and that the 
former exists and is ‘‘given”’ for the furtherance of the individual 
life—that, in short, there is far less of mere chance in these 
matters than is usually thought, and far less ground of complaint. 
We appear to be tied in a curious way to the problems contained 
in our given circumstances, and to be denied final escape from 
them until they have been faced and mastered: they seem to 
have intimately to do with us, and we with them, and in ex- 
perience we fare worse and suffer more in any attempt to evade 
them by busying ourselves with other and more remote interests. 
This law or destiny appears to attach to every phase of human 
character and circumstance, compelling us in the end to choose 
a given orderly direction, but leaving us a certain measured 
freedom to consult our own convenience in the matter. 

Sometimes, but all too rarely, one may trace the course of a 
continuously progressive life which appears to ascend through 
the stages of our scale by virtue of its own native buoyancy, 
sweeping through all the impediments that entangle ordinary 
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minds and soaring to further heights as to their native air. Such 
lives may show repeated self-adjustments as ever-growing know- 
ledge and power are co-ordinated in richer and fuller expression 
and to higher and yet higher ends. The non-progressive vainly 
require of them “consistency,” for their consistency is only with 
progress, and they move with a certain wholeness or completeness 
which shows no tags of attachment to whateveris outgrown. To 
these lives no circumstance appears to come amiss. They treat 
all events alike as stepping-stones, and forge virtue, joy and 
power where others drone complaints. 

One gathers from these studies that the movements of the 
co-ordinating centre of consciousness from level to level are but 
reflections of some loftier spiritual progression within the Self, 
and that the stages and passages of terrestrial life are fragmentary 
intimations of some profounder unifying law of being which 
reigns supreme over all events and all contingencies. In the 
theosophical writings we find our detached surmises gathered 
together and linked into a connected and significant whole. 
Each sign is recognised and is given its deeper perspective of 
meaning. The principle of Reincarnation not only answers the 
question as to the origin of the Temperaments, but it also accounts 
for the arrest of the psychological ascent at one point with one 
individual and at another stage with another. To one man the 
nature of the ground is already familiar; to another it is new 
territory and new experience. Each recapitulates whatever lies 
in him to achieve, and then goes connectedly forward, taking up 
his own path anew at his own point and with his own “ stepping- 
stone”? before him. In the law of Karma, again, we find the 
principle wherein the outer conditions are meted to the life in a 
dispensation divinely ordered for our furtherance. We reap even 
as we sow, and the thoughts and acts of to-day weave the circum- 
stance that shall clothe the morrow. Neither good nor ill attend 
us uninvited. Our good we are pleased to accept, saying that we 
ave that measure of virtue or of power, and without thought of its 
being unfitting: but that other aspect of our being, our ill, is also 
our own affair, in pledge whereof it never leaves us till we mend 
it. And as we can right the world no further than we interiorly 
mend ourselves; this latter mending is, according to the Indian 
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teaching our Dharma—our own proper “next step,” which we 
attempt to evade at our peril. , 

Dharma—duty in the inner sense described—was the key 
thought of Hinduism, and we can judge of the direct and powerful 
influence which its understanding must have in the systematic 
development of mental and moral character. Profoundly influ- 
ential also, in the same direction, were the ideals which were 
embodied in the thought of every individual, so that at no point 
should any man’s life lie void, cold and objectless within him. 
Every Caste was instructed in its own suitable ideals: every man 
had before his mind as a definite project a further step of self- 
realisation which the social order helped him to achieve. We see 
that the ancient Caste system, both in its outer observance and 
in its religious teaching and training, made perfect provision for 
the mental and moral development of the people: and we further 
see that in its application to the individual it safeguarded him 
against precisely those difficulties, dangers, mistakes and delays 
which character-study shews to beset the unguided efforts of 
to-day. 


G. DyYNE. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


FROM A STUDENT’S EASY CHAT 


I WALK threugh the German fir-forests, one after the other, 
apparently infinite in extent ; the stems, neutral-coloured, dim in 
twilight, rising to vague heights, make an effectual barrier against 
the world; they seem rather the abstractions of trees than trees, 
and follow one another with a loveliness and rhythm of monotony 
which stills the whole being and makes it ready for the ‘reception 
of high mysteries. Here is the very atmosphere to nourish 
mysticism ; here is the strange pale quiet, the aloofness, the soil 
wherein, as Swinburne finely says in his last poem, “The Altar 
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of Righteousness,” springs and strives ‘“‘ From the root that is 
man, from the soul in the body, the flower that is God.” 

The mystics, those seekers of the unity which underlies all 
diversity, are very close to us here. When the trees move under 
the impulse of the storm, we think of the figures in Blake’s draw- 
ings, swayed all one way by some overwhelming emotion of 
terror or of joy; and the gnarled roots of the firs, clawing at 
precipices, are grotesque with the distortion of an extreme 
asceticism. A phantom procession of the German mystics, and 
singers, and dreamers flits across the vistas of the glades—men 
who had attained that ecstasy in which state alone, as Plotinus 
holds, the soul of man can become one with the divine. The 
Meister-Singers pass on their way to the Wartburg to take part in 
the great competition of 1207; with them is Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, meditating, perhaps, his poem on “ Parzival”: he 
sees between the framing fir-stems visions of blue distance, and 
the goal of all dreams, the Holy Grail, symbol of supreme 
aspiration and mystical union, glimmers, it may be not so very 
far away. Wagner’s exquisite modern interpretation of the 
Grail legend is based, Mrs. Cleather and Mr. Crump tell us, 
partly on Wolfram von Eschenbach’s poem, but the fir-forests 
were no doubt as direct an inspiration to Wagner’s philosophy 
and Wagner’s music. 

Thuringia may claim as hers the greatest of all mystics next 
to Plotinus, for Eckhart was born in this district in the year 
1260. If any book is appropriate to these woods, it is the Selec- 
tions from the German mystics of the Middle Ages entitled 
“Light, Life and Love”? (Methuen), among which Eckhart’s 
writings stand first. Surely the absolute identification of the soul 
with the Godhead has never been more wonderfully expressed than 
by the priest whose writings after his death were condemned by 
a Papal Bull enumerating seventeen heretical and eleven objec- 
tionable doctrines in them. ‘ The eye with which I see God,” 
writes Eckhart, ‘‘ is the same with which He sees me. Mine eye 
and God’s eye are one eye and one sight and one knowledge and 
one love.” 

In brooding over the works of these mystics, the fir-forests 
vanish away, and we see behind all their teachings the dazzling 
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infinitudes of Eastern skies. Laurence Binyon, in an interesting 
article in the Independent Review shows the unexpected kinship 
of Blake with the Orient, and makes a curious comparison 
between his drawings and the work of the Chinese painters of a 
thousand years ago, pointing out among other things how both 
*‘ dwelt on rhythmically sweeping lines,’ and had for besetting 
weakness ‘‘a tendency to distortion and grotesqueness.” So, 
too, the Grail legend is accounted by scholars mainly Oriental : 
in Wagner’s “ Parsifal’’ the permanent home of the Grail is on 
“a lofty mount” in India. Eckhart’s doctrines are writ large in 
the Upanishats: thus, in Sir Edwin Arnold’s Oriental Poems, 
recently selected by J. M. Watkins, we read in his translation 
of the Eastern Scriptures : 

The uttermost true soul is ill-perceived 

By him, who, unenlightened, sayeth: “I 

Am I; thou, thou; and life divided.” He 

That showeth life undifferenced, declares 

The Spirit what it is, One with the All. 

All this mysticism that is so old comes to us of this genera- 
tion with the vigour and flush of immortality. The Church 
clamped the winged thing in iron bars; and Science, denying its 
existence, buried it alive. But it has escaped from its fetters 
and from its grave, from the dogmas of Theology and _, Science 
that sought to strangle it. ‘‘To embrace a dogma,” says a 
recent writer in Dana, “is an acknowledgment of intellectual 
failure.’ The magisterial attitude of the age, attacked by a 
writer in The Atlantic Monthly as ‘‘the great delusion of our 
time” is slowly giving way: the supreme value of ‘“ supra- 
rational”’ ideals and inspirations is slowly gaining recognition. 
Science tends to become less insolently assertive, and even 
Theology ventures to shift its grounds a little. Psychologists 
like Professor James help to remove mysticism from the sphere 
of disease and delusion: in the Hibbert Journal the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester enters into friendly controversy with Sir Oliver 
Lodge on the Reinterpretation of Christian Doctrine. Professor 
J. A. Coe states his belief before the Union Theological Seminary 
in America that the scientific spirit of the day, instead of destroy- 
ing personal religion, will aid in removing outgrown forms and 
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give it room for growth, and Maeterlinck’s prose-poetry is the 
“ flowering tuft” of Science. Everywhere there has been a great 
noise of the crashing down of barriers: Man of Science, Theo- 
logian and Poet alike are occupied with the mystical search for 
the unity that underlies diversity. Now there is margin of open 
space about our souls. And over this space there are coming to 
us the great Realities, the Brotherhoods of Wisdom: and there 
are voices in the firs. 


D. N. DuUNLOop. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PrivaTE REVELATIONS 


To the Editoy THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


Tue discussion upon “ Private Revelations” started by Dr. A. A. 
Wells in the January number of the Review is one which can hardly 
be surpassed in interest. For it touches upon one of those distinc- 
tions which are fundamental, not only in the Theosophical Society, 
but in humanity at large—I mean the distinction between the letter 
that killeth and the spirit that maketh alive. Starting with, for a 
text, the question of the alleged contradictory nature of certain limited 
statements of facts, the discussion in the May number seems to turn 
upon the nature of what Dr. Wells terms “solid, actual truth.” If 
I may venture to say so, in his use of such language as this, Dr. 
Wells appears to forget that all truth is relative upon the lower planes 
referred to in the discussion, that Truth is only to be found in the 
absolute, and that, paradoxical as it may seem, anything that can be 
described as a ‘‘ fact” must ipso facto not be synonymous with 
“Truth.” 

Dr. Wells points out quite rightly that the representation (on 
the lower plane) of facts of the higher (7.¢., I suppose, astral and 
mental) planes will vary with every seer, but he does not appear to 
recognise that even that which appears upon that plane as a ‘‘ fact” or 
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as ‘the truth” is just as relative and incomplete in its nature as any 
ordinary physical plane fact. The consequence of this would appear 
to be that, however real any such fact may seem to be for any given 
time and for any given conditions, it too is subject to change and 
decay. If it be superseded later on, or even apparently contradicted 
by some other “ fact,” that does not make it less real or true in its 
own day, nor does it imply that the ‘‘ fact”” by which it is superseded 
is any more permanent or real than itself. In very truth “ Here have 
we no continuing city’”’ but not only ‘“‘ here” on the physical plane, 
but “there” on the astral and mental planes also. 

But if this is so, what should be our attitude towards the “ facts” 
of the three worlds described to us by H. P. B. and other seers, past 
and present. I think it must be different for different individuals, 
and that what is the correct and most helpful attitude for one might 
be very detrimental to another. It must depend upon the dharma of 
each. Thus, to make a broad division, it would seem that these 
“facts” are related in quite different ways to him who is treading the 
Karma Marga, the path of action, or the Jiana Marga, the path of 
knowledge, or the Bhakti Marga, the path of devotion. The first, 
perhaps, is mainly concerned in practical conduct, and to him the 
conception of an authority, more or less infallible as the case may be, 
is a practical necessity. The ideal he aims at is one which above all 
demands stability. The dharma of the student is quite otherwise. 
He is training himself in flexibility, plasticity, discrimination. For 
him the conception of authority, of ‘‘ solid, actual truth” is a hamper- 
ing one. For him the “logical completeness” of any system of 
thought is its death-warrant—the sign that for him it has outlived its 
usefulness. And if we turn to the Bhakta it would appear that to 
him all the “facts” of the three worlds are, comparatively, a matter 
of indifference. His development does not lie that way; rather is he 
trying, by purification, by worship, by devotion, to transmute that 
which in his lower nature manifests itself as emotion and desire into 
that higher, selfless love that manifests itself as sacrifice. This is not 
an intellectual process at all, in its typical aspect, and such a man 
will probably not only fail to see intellectual contradictions, but will 
not be in the least hampered by them if he does see them. 

Far be it from me to suggest that any one of these paths is “ afore 
or after another,” for not only is there no such thing as a man whose 
dharma lies exclusively on a single one of them, but most surely do 
they all merge in one eventually, and lead to the same goal. Never- 
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theless, the distinction, considered as one of resultant tendency at any 
given moment, is a real and a useful one. It may throw some light 
upon the misunderstandings that cannot fail to arise when discussion 
takes place between persons of a different standpoint, when that 
standpoint is not recognised or allowed for. I myself was a sinner in 
this respect, when, in the January and February numbers of the 
Review I discussed certain alleged ‘“ facts’? concerning the con- 
stitution of the earth from the scientific standpoint, the student’s 
standpoint, without making allowance for what, as subsequently 
appeared, was the very different standpoint of my opponent, Mr. 
Sinnett. 

In the present instance, it would appear, as Miss Green has 
pointed out, to the sympathetic outsider, that Dr. Wells has given 
expression to the struggles for recognition of two rival points of view, 
neither of which, as so often happens, is worked out to its logical con- 
clusion. If this were done, I think it would be found that each line of 
thought would be complete, and satisfactory, and helpful, and there- 
fore ‘‘true” to one class of persons, and conversely unsatisfactory, 
incomprehensible and unpractical to the other class, and therefore 
for them “untrue.” The scientific standpoint naturally seems an 
‘“‘agnostic”’ position to those who believe in the possibility and 
desirability of “solid actual truth” in this world of relativity, and 
this is no doubt true even of the very modified agnosticism of Miss 
Green (and I may add of myself), which consists not in any dogmatic 
assertion of the Unknowable, but rather in the less confident if more 
scientific ‘‘ Now we know in part.’’ On the other hand, the believers 
in “‘ actual truth” are no doubt right in insisting upon the practical 
necessity of some sort of standard, some sort of cosmology for ‘* every 
day’s most quiet need,” leaving aside the question of permanency. 
The scientific man, the follower of Jifana in embryo, recognises this 
necessity in practice and makes use of it to further his advance. He 
knows that many a real and even striking advance in human know- 
ledge has been made by the assistance of a hypothesis which was not 
only incomplete but which has since been shown to be absolutely 
wrong ; witness the famous “ phlogiston” theory of heat, by means of 
which such great advances were made in chemistry a hundred years 
ago. His method is to adopt a working hypothesis, which for practi- 
cal purposes is treated as if it were a proved fact. The mental re- 
servation is always there, but it does not obtrude, or interfere in any 
way with the usefulness of the hypothesis, during its active lifetime. 
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The time comes, invariably and inevitably, in the history of every 
such formulated statement, whether “ proved” or otherwise, when it 
ceases to be serviceable and becomes a hindrance. Then\ the mental 
reservation makes its voice heard, becomes more insistent, and finally 
throws the ‘‘ fact” or the hypothesis, into the melting pot, perhaps to 
re-emerge in a more developed form, perhaps to be finally discarded. 
The process is painful, whatever be the result, but it is inevitable, and 
the more closely the ‘ fact” is hugged, the more closely the thinker 
identifies his consciousness with it, or to use Miss Green’s metaphor, 
the stronger the wall of this house of creed and dogma, the more 
painful is the recasting. Now if this method can be employed in the 
very pursuit of knowledge itself, is it not possible that our brothers of 
the Karma M4rga may spare themselves much otherwise inevitable 
pain by making an effort towards reservation of judgment without 
detracting from the cogency of that which is to each one the “ solid 
truth’’ ? 

On the other hand, it behoves the student not to give up without 
most careful thought a presentation of truth which has, may be, 
giver a glimpse of the Truth to many of his comrades and to him- 
self: ‘* Be bold!” yet also “‘ Be not too bold !’’ must ever be inscribed 
upon the portals of the shrine. Thus we can learn from each other, 
and advance hand in hand. And evenas we do so, let us not be blind 
to that which the Bhakta has to teach us. Let us beware lest in 
our reverence and respect for the facts and teachings given us by our 
leaders and predecessors, or in our fearless pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake, we miss that without which neither path leads to the 
goal. For “though I understand all mysteries and all knowledge 
and have not love, I am nothing.” It is only when touched by 
the living fire of Bhakti that our “ facts’’ become real, that our 
knowledge becomes wisdom. 

The fact is that these difficulties and contradictions and incom- 
patibilities arise in the measure of our deficiency in that which, 
because in its own place it is and knows all things, inevitably 
reconciles all differences. 

W. WYBERGH. 
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FROM MANY LANDS 


BritisH SECTION 


Tue spread of the theosophical movement within the Church of Eng- 
land is being made inevitable by the progress of historical criticism 
among the highly educated clergy, and Theosophy will prove the 
salvation of Christianity spiritual and mystic, as ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity dies under the attacks of its own priesthood. The publication 
of Canon Hensley |Henson’s The Value of the Bible and other Sermons 
(Macmillan) is a noteworthy sign of the times; and Canon Cheyne’s 
declaration before the Churchmen’s Union, that some of the narra- 
tives of the Old Testament were coloured by Oriental mythology, that 
the cosmogony ‘of Genesis was largely Babylonian, and that certain 
elements in the Bible were borrowed from a culture older and richer 
than the Jewish, shows the drift of advanced clerical thought. 

The East and the West, a Quarterly Review for the study of Mis- 
sions, contains in its July issue some useful articles for the student of 
the tendencies of Christian thought, published, as it is, by the 
orthodox Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Especially interesting to the Theosophist is the article by the Rev. 
G. B. Ekanayake on ‘The Buddhist Revival in Ceylon.” The 
writer states that less than twenty-five years ago Buddhism was 
quiescent ; now “ Buddhist schools flourish everywhere; in most of 
the larger towns there are well-staffed colleges for higher education, 
and in the country for elementary education.” In these Buddhism is 
taught ; Buddhist orphanages have been established for the destitute ; 
the press is largely used; efforts are made to improve the educa- 
tion of the priests; laymen give freely of wealth and time; the 
Buddhist who used to ‘“‘ mention apologetically that he was a Bud- 
dhist ” ‘“‘is now as proud of his religion as the Christian is.” This 
splendid revival is due, as everyone knows, to the work of Colonel 
Olcott and Mme. Blavatsky, and to Colonel Olcott most of all. Their 


profession of the Buddhist religion won the confidence of the Buddhist 
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world, and Colonel Olcott has splendidly utilised that confidence b y 
building up the great revival of which the writer says: ‘‘ It meets us 
in the street and at street corners. It waits for us in public places 
of resort and in railway trains. We come in contact with it whether 
-it be in our educational or pastoral or evangelistic work. Wesee 
traces of it in the daily papers.” 

The Rev. John Barron is leading a very useful movement in 
Tavistock, Devon, where he is the minister of the Abbey Chapel. 
The following are the fundamental principles of this truly Catholic 
Church: “1. No subscription to be required to any Human Creed, or 
Articles of Doctrine; 2. The right of private judgment in the inter- 
pretation of Scriptures and other religious matters; 3. The right of all 
persons, duly qualified by Christian character and attainments, to 
preach the Gospel, conduct religious worship, and administer the 
ordinances of religion; 4. The recognition, as fellow Christians, of 
all persons in every Church who receive Jesus as the Messiah of 
God, the Saviour of the world from spiritual darkness and sin, and 
who sincerely endeavour to learn his doctrine, cultivate his spirit, and 
obey his commandments. The Church is not responsible for the 
views of its individual members. No person’s religious opinions are 
questioned on his joining the membership of the congregation, nor 
is interference with them permitted; but each member is expected 
to show towards others the same tolerance which he demands for 
himself.” Mr. Barron’s sermons shew the same purely theosophical 
spirit, and he is, as is well known, a member of the Theosophical 
Society. 

Mrs. Besant’s tour in the South-West of England included public 
lectures at Southampton, Bournemouth, Plymouth, Exeter, Bristol 
and Bath. The lectures were attended by large audiences and 
followed with the closest attention. It was decided to form a new 
Branch of the Society at Clifton, as the distance is too great for it to 
interfere with the Branch in the City of Bristol. The large 
Colston Hall was used for the theosophical lecture for the first time in 
Bristol, and the Guildhall, by the courtesy of the Mayor, for the first 
time in Bath. The press has treated the lectures very fairly. Among 
other signs of changed feeling was a friendly invitation from the 
Discussion Class of the Old King Street Baptist Chapel, Bristol, 
to Mrs. Besant, to open a discussion on a Sunday on the principles 
of Theosophy. Unfortunately the tour arrangements prevented 
Mrs. Besant from accepting the invitation. 
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THe FreENcH SECTION 


In summer, from July 15th to October 1st, the Headquarters of 
the French Section closes its doors, and the activities of the Theo- 
sophical movement are concentrated in the Revue and other publica- 
tions. The Publication Committee has just issued a translation of 
The Christian Creed, by Mr. Leadbeater, and an original work by M. 
René André, Histoive de l’Ame, ses vehicules et ses conditions d’ existence. 
In this the author has endeavoured to place within the grasp of the 
young students of Theosophy the complex study of the development 
of the human soul, from its humble origin up to the summit of its 
consciousness on the buddhic and Atmic planes. 

A new independent Review, La Voie, has secured the collabora- 
tion of some members of the Theosophical Society, and will thus 
spread, in a new region, the ideas and the teachings of Theosophy. 
In its June number we find the opening of an essay by our brother, 
M. Louis Revel, on “ Evolution de l’Ame.” La Revue de Paris, in its 
May number, over the signature of André Chevrillon, had an ipterest- 
ing article, ‘‘ La Sagesse d’un Pandit,” a clever résumé of an inter- 
view at Benares between M. Chevrillon himself and our brother 
Bhagavan Das. All the principal points in theosophical teaching 
are clearly expounded; only the name “ theosophical’’ is omitted. 
Thus are our ideas gradually filtering into the cultured minds of the 
French population, and are thereby helping in the combat against 
materialistic thought, so powerful at the close of the nineteenth 
century. 

Cu. BLEcH. 


AMERICAN SECTION 


At the end of June most of the Branches of the American Section 
close their regular meetings for two months’ vacation. A review of 
the work of the year, as mirrored in Branch reports and correspond- 
ence, shows a marked increase in the activity of the Branches. Some 
Branches have been dissolved, but more have been added, and of 
those now on the list, there is scarcely one which is not a real, live 
active centre. 

A new method of propaganda work has been recently adopted in 
Branches visited by Mr. Leadbeater, which has proved so successful 
that it will probably be used extensively throughout the Section at all 
public meetings. It consists of a printed leaflet stating that classes 
are held for the study of Theosophy, to which anyone interested is 
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cordially invited, and at the end is a detachable slip of which the 
following is a sample: 


Secretary, Washington Branch, 

American Section, Theosophical Society, 
aa2 A St. SIE; 
Washington, D.C. 

I would like to attend a meeting of one of the study classes 
which you expect to form, on condition that I may withdraw at any 
time and that I incur neither financial nor other obligation. 

Address 


In the pressure and rush of life over here, it is found that a 
person will fill out and mail one of these slips who would not take the 
time to write a letter. It also furnishes the Secretary of the Branch 
with a list for future use of the names and addresses of persons 
interested, even if all those who send in slips do not appear at the 
classes. 


FL B. 


REVIEWS AND .NOTICES 


Tue Locoi or Jesus 


New Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of a Lost Gospel from Oxy- 
rhynchus. Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by 
Bernard P. Grenfell, and Arthur S. Hunt. (London: Henry 
Frowde; 1904. Price 1s. net.) 


SoME seven years ago the world of scholarship and thought experi- 
enced a rare emotion. A battered leaf of papyrus had been unearthed 
from the rubbish heaps of Behnesa on the emplacement of the ancient 
Oxyrhynchus, some 120 miles south of Cairo. Much else had been 
unearthed, but this particular “find” was unique. It was the oldest 
known scrap of Christian scripture in the first place, and in the second 
it was the 11th page of a collection of ‘‘ Sayings of Jesus” most of 
them being entirely new to modern Christian ears. 

_ The controversy that ensued was of the utmost interest and im- 
portance: were the new-found Sayings genuine? Many scholars 
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were inclined, with varying degrees of confidence, to admit the 
presence of genuine elements in the new Sayings; many, as was only 
natural, strenuously opposed this view. When all was said and done, 
the honours remained about even—a most remarkable result, when 
one considers the almost invincible force of prejudice which is 
naturally wielded by the defenders of a most jealously guarded canon 
of tradition. Admit newcomers to the eternally closed precincts— 
anathema the very thought of it! 

Hardly had the noise of the controversy died down when the 
same explorers, returning to the site, by a curious piece of good for- 
tune, uncover, among other treasures, another battered piece of 
papyrus—another series of Sayings, in the same style, and with 
equally novel elements! Once more the world of thinking Christen- 
dom has to face one of the most intensely interesting problems that 
can arise in the whole field of New Testament history and criticism. 

The new scrap of papyrus is part of a roll, not of a book as was 
the case with the 1897 “ Logia.”’ The Sayings are written in single 
column, there being some forty-two lines, the last of which are sadly 
defaced, and the column is broken in the centre all the way down so 
that we have only half of it. 

The paleographic judgment of the editors is that the copy of 
Sayings (a hurried and careless copy, differing very widely from the 
careful script of the 1897 ‘‘ Logia””) was made somewhere about the 
middle of the third century. As for the original, that, they are of 
opinion, must go back toa very early date, even, perchance, to the first 
century. In fact they contend that the new “ find’ most amply con- 
firms their contentions, and those of the scholars who have supported 
them, that the 1897 “‘ Logia ” are in all probability genuine, and very 
early—in fact dependent on source-literature. 

The first question that arises on reading the new Sayings is: Are 
they part of the same collection as the 1897 “ Logia” ? This is some- 
what to be doubted, though it is not impossible. In any case they 
are so similar, that the fact of scraps of two collections being found 
on the same site argues a very wide circulation of such collections in 
the early centuries in Egypt. 

The main novelty in the new-found Sayings is that they contain 
an introduction or preface, and one of them has also a very simple 
setting, thus differing from the 1897 ‘‘ Logia,” none of which had any 
setting. 

The preface runs as follows: “These are the . . . words 
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which Jesus, the living (one), spake « . . . and Thomas, and he 
said . . . , Every one that hearkens to these words shall never 
taste of death.” ) 

Here the first thing that arrests the attention is the phrase 
‘Jesus the living one’’—a phrase nowhere else, I believe, to be 
parallelled in any Greek or Latin early document, but perfectly 
familiar to students of the Greek Gnostic works in Coptic translation. 
Compare, for instance, its frequent repetition in the introduction to 
the first book of Jeti (Schmidt, Gnostiche Schriften in koptischer Sprache 
aus dem Codex Brucianus, pp. 142-145). When, then, the editors con- 
fidently state (pp. 23 and 24) that none of the Sayings imply a post- 
resurrectional point of view, we would ask them to take the above 
fact into consideration, before finally making up their minds on the 
question. 

The second most striking point is, of course, the ‘‘and Thomas,’ 
and opens up questions which we cannot at present determine. It is 
not very probable that the writer of the preface (no matter how naif 
he may have been) could have imagined that Jesus himself spake a 
whole list of Sayings one after another to‘*. . . . and Thomas.” 
It is probable that the preface-writer’s idea was simply this: that 
these Sayings, many of which were not found in the Canonical 
Gospels, were to be referred to other sources which he names to the 
best of his ability. This was, presumably, the idea of the scribe,—a 
problem that has to be kept entirely apart from the consideration of 
the Sayings themselves and their real sources. 

The third point which decides a question of great controversy 
raised by the “ Jesus saith’s”” of the 1897 Sayings, tells us that these 
Sayings were called Logoi, not Logia. 

Of the Sayings there are five, of which the first is known to come 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews (if we can absolutely rely 
on the statement of Clement of Alexandria) ; and this is the strongest 
link in the chain of reasoning by means of which the editors would 
connect these Sayings, indirectly at least, with primitive days, for the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews must be referred to the first 
century. 

We do not see, though, exactly, why the editors should translate 
BadirXedoe as “ he shall reach the kingdom ’’—he shall be king, rather, 
lord of himself, the true sovereign, ruler of the kingdom within. 

The second Saying is very difficult to reconstruct, and we do not 
think the editors have succeeded in their very difficult task, as 
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may be seen from the very inconsequent nature of the answers to the 
reconstructed missing question. 

“Jesus saith, (Ye ask ? who are those) that draw us (to the king- 
dom if) the kingdom is in Heaven? . . . the fowls of the air, 
and all beasts that are under the earth or upon the earth, and the 
fishes of the sea, (these are they which draw) you, and the kingdom 
of Heaven is within you; and whosoever shall know himself shall 
find it.” 

So also with regard to the conjecture ‘‘ city of God” at the end ; 
it comes in very inappositely. 

The third Saying is also very difficult to reconstruct, except the 
last clause which is found in almost identical words in the “triple 
tradition.” 

The beginning of the fourth Saying also has parallel elements in 
the Synoptics, but its final clause is exceedingly important. It runs: 

«Jesus saith, Everything that is not before thy face and that 
which is hidden from thee shall be revealed to thee. For there is 
nothing hidden which shall not be made manifest, nor buried which 
shall not be raised.” ‘ 

“Nor buried which shall not be raised’’—nor dead which shall 
not be raised from the dead—the root-teaching of the Good News to 
all men, even as in the Parable of the Prodigal who said: “I will 
avise and go to my Father,” and of the Father who said: ‘This my 
son was dead, and is alive again.” 

The fifth Saying is almost hopeless, but it is of the nature of a 
question and answer, the disciples asking apparently concerning the 
true nature of fasting, prayer and almsgiving. 

The carefully worded conclusion of Drs. Grenfell and Hunt is of 
the greatest possible importance to all students of Theosophy who are 
persuaded, or who have contended, that the mystical element in early 
Christendom is of equal dignity with the ethical and goes back to the 
very Founder Himself. 

For thus the editors conclude: “The mystical and speculative 
element in the early records of Christ’s Sayings which found its 
highest and most widely accepted expression in St. John’s Gospel, 
may well have been much more general and less peculiarly Johannine 
than has been taken for granted.” 

A point of great interest raised in the enquiry treating of the 
possible connection of the Sayings with a primitive Gospel of Thomas, 
is whether the Sayings may not have influenced the Gospel rather 
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than the Gospel have been the source of the Sayings. In other 
words, did Haggada, or narrative, follow Halacha, or teaching, or 
the reverse ? 

For ourselves we have not unfrequently speculated on the very 
probable fact that there were innumerable sayings of wisdom circu- 
lating in the mystic and religious communities of the time, and the 
question to determine in the case of most of them is when it was that 
‘Jesus saith’’ was prefixed to them or any collection of them, or 
grouping of them according to certain tendencies,—in fact the mak- 
ing of collections of Christian Halachoth as with the Mishna, and 
then the secondary stage of comment and narrative, of Haggadic 
completion. 

The scrap of a lost Gospel which the editors give us is also of 
great interest, but we have little space left in which to notice it. It 
can be connected directly with no Gospel we know. It is early; it 
handles the material of the ‘‘ Logia Source” of Matthew and Luke 
given under the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount” with the greatest freedom. 

Speaking of the lilies, it continues: ‘‘ Having one garment 
what do ye (lack)? . . . . . He Himself will give you your 
garment,’’—where it is to be noticed that the Saying is addressed 
to the members of a community who used only one garment, and 
that therefore the ‘‘ poor” of that community were voluntarily poor, 
as we have contended elsewhere. 

Also to be particularly noticed is the dark answer to the 
question : 

‘‘ His disciples say unto him, When wilt thou be manifest to us, 
and when shall we see thee? He saith, when ye shall be stripped 
and be not ashamed.” 

A Saying which decides the controversy as to the precise mean- 
ing of the “garment of shame” from the well-known quotation from 
the Gospel according to the Egyptians. 

If we are not grievously in error the day will ere long dawn when 
with such evidence before us it will be as permissible to argue that 
the inner teaching was adapted to the simple understanding of the 
people, as that the mystical doctrines were decadent perversions of 
the simple popular teachings of the Master. 


G.R.S.M. 
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A Ket on Ketts 


Dreams for Ireland. By Ethel Goddard. (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis 
& Co.) 


Ir is interesting to observe how this writer has, with striking dis- 
crimination of her country’s powers and needs, touched alike the weak 
and strong places in the present Keltic revival, indicating the possible, 
nay probable, destiny of the nation, and also the lines which must be 
taken in order to ensure it against the disintegrating and self- 
destructive factors of hatred in its various forms maintained by a 
certain section of the populace. Miss Goddard writes with a force of 
conviction and poetic beauty of eloquence, and I feel I cannot do 
better than quote a brief passage or two, and leave the volume to 
speak for itself in the ear of those ready to hear. 


The Battle Song resounds down the ages . . . before Irish eyes 
stands Cuchulain, and each other nation sees its own picture, always the same 
man of valour, painted perhaps in different colours. . . To-day the same 
conflict is waged . . . our Cuchulain fights on doggedly, more quietly 
than of old. Truly was the old tailor wise, the glamour of clothing is upon 
us. . . . Wedonotsee .. . that Cuchulain, Fergus Aieell and the 
whole host of them are slaying, wrangling, bleeding and dying in our midst, 
often for trifles to which the Brown Bull would be a king’s ransom; that the 
warriors in their chariots are day by day waging an honourable warfare for 
bread every whit as grand as any warfare of old. Itis that the essence is 
hidden from most of us. 


Again, clearly sensing a very real danger in this vivid revival of 
magic and “faerie,” so delightful to the poet, she utters the following 
warning : 

Not by a wailing laudation of the past or a denunciation of modernity 
can a people be saved; we must be brought to see that, gorgeous as our 
heroes were, they were akin to the commonplace men of to-day in their 
failings. 

Here is another peril which menaces that land of promise, the 
root verily of all evil, assiduously watered by those who seek to 
delay evolution : 

Our national fault is hatred, the murder sin which calls unceasingly for 
an “eric.” Many maledictions have been launched at England . . but 
a truth is that the hatred of Celt for Celt first drew the Saxon into Ireland. 
Spiritually we live vividly . . . but until in a grand magnanimity joined 
to a sorrowful humility we stifle the words of hatred, we have no right, in 
spite of all our straining endeavours, to speak of our Ireland as lover of all 
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the ideals. . . . Not content with the knowledge that we have a share 


in the infinite holiness, we arrogate to ourselves all the spirituality of the 
world. 


There is a familiar ring in one of the closing paragraphs of these 
‘«dreams” ; may they be realities at no very distant time. 


In one hot instant of renunciation, which in the rapture of it would be 
no sacrifice, we would lay down all . . . just to look once upon the face 
of that Mystery towards which we strain. . Not with one gleeful shout 
may we make one radiant sacrifice, but only with a hoarse-voiced perpetual 
assent may we make a daily painful offering. 


E.. L. 


VERSE BY THE Way 


The Music of Death. By J. Redwood Anderson. (Clifton: J 
Baker & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Price 2s.) 


The Company of Heaven. By Evelyn Moore. (London: Elkin 
Matthews, Vigo Street, W. Price 1s.) 


Poems. By Will Foster. (Selby: W. B. Bellerby & Son.) 

The City of Is, and other Poems. By Frederick Milton Willis. (San 
Francisco, California: Mercury Press, Odd Fellows 
Building. Price $1.) 


Crumbs of Fancy. By Lotte. (London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster 
Row, E.C.) 


Mr. ANDERSON has “music in his soul,” and expresses it in “* The 
Music of Death” and the following poems. At times his expression 
is faulty—but he is in good company here, with Wordsworth and 
Blake. ‘The'Palace of Dreams” is, perhaps, as perfect in form as 
any of the poems. Listen to this wave of light and colour: 


In the deep 
And shadowy land of sleep, 
Where the suns and moons, revolving, 
Silent watches keep ; 
In a lone land. 
And solitary strand, 
Where huge suns forever are dissolving 
Into purple seas of rest, 
Purple oceans of the West, 
Dreamy, wavy waters, silent, still, deep; 
In the land that wonder covereth, 
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The deep and shadowy land of death, 
Faéry halls, dream-haunted halls do stand. 


Mr. Anderson should not lack readers among those who hear 
faéry music and see hidden beauties. 


There is distinct promise in the unequal verses entitled The Com- 
pany of Heaven. Now and again we are reminded of Christina 
Rossetti, by no imitation of style, but by a flash of the same spirit. 
For instance : 

My buried form beneath the sod, must fail 
To picture the perfection of my rest: 
No reason is that ever shall avail 
To move me when I am on Heaven’s breast. 


Full measure of all good is mine, full tide 
Of all desire, all hope attain’d and crown’d. 
Why should I seek that now am satisfied ? 
Why should I labour when my fruit is found ? 
“‘ The Sea” has a pathos of its own, simple, poetic and poignant. 
None of these verses are common-place. They ring true. 


These are pretty verses of Mr. Foster’s in the main, gay or 
pathetic. Those in the lighter vein are, perhaps, the better. The 
two most characteristic specimens of either mood are ‘‘ The Banquet,” 
a ghastly tale of the revenge of a jealous husband, and “‘ To a Spider.” 
The last verses are a pleasing ending to a graceful fancy : 


For lo, when Autumn fruit falls fast, 
And the heart grieves 

Because to death all fair things haste— 
Flowers and green leaves. 

When every hedge and tree is bare, 
In morning mists, 

Thou dost outspread thy treasures rare— 
Pearls, amethysts. 


Mr. Willis’s Muse is . . too luscious. Upon reading the last 
piece in the collected verses ‘‘ Waltham and Margra,’” we seem to 
know why Waltham’s pupils 

Restless grown, 
Were leaving me and drabbling angel-wings 
In mire of logic, atom, flesh and bone. 

We feel, ourselves, that a physiological text-book would be a 

suitable antidote, after perusing much of Mr. Willis’s verse. There 
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is too much of “kissing his voluted finger-tips’’ and sich! In short 
there is too much purple and a scarcity of fine linen. Mr. Willis has 
qualities, however: ‘‘O Father of Light’’—in spite of Americanisms 
here and there, unpleasing to the insular ear, in spite of lines that 
halt and lines that sprawl—expresses deep thought and sincere 
feeling. He can be lyrical too. This is noticeable in the following 
musical little melody : 


Here, where the delicate vine interweaves 
In her arms the loveliest lily-bell 
That ever hath listened to all the woes 
That a delicate vine can tell, 
I’ll make thee a couch—ah, the queenliest couch, 
Out of flowers, each breathing her soul out for thee, 
Out of violets, sighing and dying for thee. 


Lotte must study more ere she faces a critical public; the 
‘‘crumbs”’ are too literally such. 
L. N. D. 


MaGaZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, June. ‘Old Diary Leaves” for this month are 
mainly occupied with Psychometry, but conclude the history of the 
Colonel’s visit to Europe in 1895. Then follow another portion of Mr. 
Leadbeater’s lecture ‘* Magic, White and Black”; ‘“* A Theosophist’s 
Experiences among the Spirits,” by F. D. Hamilton; the conclusion 
of S. Stuart’s “‘ The Other Self—a Study of Consciousness ””—a very 
interesting and valuable study, which forms the piéce de vésistance 
of this number; “Stray Thoughts on Mysticism,” by Harihara 
Aiyar ; and a note by Hem Chandra Sen taking up the Hindu idea of 
the alternate breathing through the nostrils from the point of view of 
modern medical science. 

Theosophy in India, June. This number opens with a repudiation 
by the Editor of certain expressions in an article in the last number 
which might be understood as offensive to our French brethren. It is 
a matter on which none of us are better qualified to speak than Prof. 
Arundale, and we all heartily join with him in expressing our appre- 
ciation of the great qualities of the nation which has been for so many 
centuries the leader of European civilisation. Miss McQueen speaks 
of the popular errors as to the scope and means of attainment of 
‘« Secret Teaching.’ Next, “S” continues the interesting study of the 
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vationale of Mantras; the report of Mrs. Besant’s lecture on *‘ The 
Three Worlds” is continued ; “Theosophy in Creeds and Nations” 
is this time filled by a portion of P. E. Bernard’s ‘ Theosophy in 
France”; and ‘“‘ The Dreamer ” continues his valuable series ‘‘ Some 
Problems of Metaphysics.” 

Central Hindu College Magazine for June has much interesting 
matter, including an account of a visit to the Lick Observatory by 
B. Hodgson-Smith; but still more interesting to us is the Fifth 
Annual Report of the College, for the year ending September, 1903. 
When the Treasurer reports that ‘‘ the financial outlook is good” we 
may implicitly believe him. The work of the College seems to be 
going on satisfactorily and what is said of the religious instruction is 
of much promise. That the pupils learn to read and appreciate the 
masterpieces of their own literature is of far more than merely 
religious value in their training as citizens. What is reported of the 
extended use of the series of Text Books of Hinduism in the colleges 
and schools all over the country is most encouraging, as extending the 
work far beyond the pupils of the C.H.C.; and everyone who re- 
members the effect of the similar work done by Col. Olcott for the 
Buddhists of Ceylon will concur with the concluding remark: ‘‘ The 
general impression of the Committee is that these books have supplied 
a long-felt and urgent want, and they are inclined to agree with the 
opinion of some sympathisers that they represent in a sense almost the 
most important work of the Central Hindu College Association 
so far.” 

Theosophic Gleaney, June. After a paper by “X” on “Ideas of 
God” we have here a lecture to the Lodge at Bombay by D. D. 
Jussawalla on “‘ Vegetarian versus Meat Diet,” opening with the correct 


” 


statement that ‘“‘every member of the Theosophical Society is free to 
hold any opinion on this or any other subject.” With this principle 
kept in mind, nothing but good can come of the discussion. Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s lecture.and Mr. Leadbeater’s “‘ How Clairvoyance is 
Developed”” make up the more important contents of this very 
readable little magazine. 

The Dawn, June, continues the exceedingly important series of 
‘Thoughts on Hindu Social Reform on National Lines,” which 
should be read by all who are interested in India. ‘‘ The Educational 
Policy of the Government of India” will also repay study. 

The Vahan, July. In this number we have a further series of 
answers to the curious question if it be possible to love humanity in 
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spite of having been made to feel like a meddling fool in one’s attempts 
to serve it. Is there any worker for humanity who is so profoundly 
satisfied with himself or herself as mot to have felt himself a meddling 
fool, and this many times over? And why should we hate Humanity 
because we are meddling fools? ‘I pause fora reply!”’ The other 
question treated of inthe Enquirer is: ‘‘ Does the chanting of Mantras 
really surround one with good influences?” 

Lotus Journal, July, contains a report of Mrs. Besant’s lecture at 
Battersea, “‘Man as Master of his Destiny”; Mr. Leadbeater on 
the ‘“*‘ Hidden Side of Music,’’ and the conclusion of Michael Wood’s 
story. 

Bulletin Théosophique for July, announces the death of M. Léon 
Clery, one of the contributors to the Revue, from whom much good 
work had been hoped for. 

Revue Théosophique, June, has only translations, excepting the 
history of the activities and replies to questions, for which the Editor 
is responsible. 

Theosophia, June. After an interesting ‘‘ Watch-Tower,” the 
original articles are ‘‘On Some Practical Difficulties,” by Ada Waller; 
«‘The Great Pyramid,” by H. J. van Ginkel is continued; as is E. 
Windust’s story ‘In the Wood”; and Dr. van Deventer continues 
his study of Plato’s Doctrine of Reincarnation by a series of extracts 
from the Timeus. 

We have also to congratulate our Dutch friends that De Prins, 
the illustrated paper of Amsterdam, has found room for an excellent 
reproduction of the group photo of the Convention. They are in 
advance of England in this point. 

Théosophie, July, gives an account of Mr. Mead’s visit to Brussels 
in May. The leading article bears the well-known name of J. C. 
Chatterji. A quaint illustration of the risks besetting a too literal 
translation is furnished by the statement of the objects of this little 
print— la vulgarisation des idées théosophiques”’ ; which is certainly 
not what we mean by vulgarisation ! 

Der Vahan, June. This steadily improving Magazine opens with 
the continuation of Mme. von Schewitsch’s ‘‘ Hints on Practical Theo- 
sophy,” in which she quotes with deserved approval some of the 
teaching of our well-known Scotch friend, Ananda Maitreya, Bhikshu ; 
though we hardly think he will relish being described as an Indian 
Buddhist—an imaginary member of a non-existing class! Her 
remarks on the atmosphere of prayer, of spiritual aspiration and 
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peace which is felt by a sensitive in a veally holy place (Temple, 
Mosque, or Church) are very true. A long “appreciation” of Old 
Diary Leaves follows; abstracts ‘of the Theosophist, and of Mr. 
Mead’s article in the May Review; then original answers (which 
should have the questions printed before them—we can’t always refer 
to the previous number) and translations from the English Véhan. 
D. R. gives a speech made after the reading of one of Mr. Lead- 
beater’s lectures, adding some considerations which he slyly suggests 
might, if given in the lecture, have been unpopular, ‘‘and Mr. Lead- 
beater takes great pains to avoid hurting the susceptibilities of his 
audience”; and a very full number ends with a study of “The 
Mithras Religion and Christianity,” by W. Soltau. 

Teosofisk Tidsknift, May, contains a lecture by Gustaf Lindborg, 
and the conclusion of Michael Wood’s story translated from the 
REVIEW. 

Theosophic Messenger, June, hasfinstead of ‘‘Search-Light ” a set 
of “*Gleams from the Press,” which being from the American Press 
is a much more lively selection than we can make from 
our dull, matter-of-fact English newspapers; one is of a lady 
whose consciousness, owing to the presence of a worm in her pineal 
gland, was transferred to pre-historic times, and who behaved in all 
respects as if her bed-room were in truth the ‘cave-dwelling ”’ she 
seemed to believe it. Pity the experiment can’t be repeated—“ under 
test conditions ” ! 

Theosophy in Australasia, May, gives us a lively selection on other 
lines. It quotes the Sydney Bulletin, which, after reproducing the 
statement of Canon Driver in his Commentary on Genesis that ‘‘ we 
are obliged to conclude that the first eleven chapters of Genesis con- 
tain no account of the real beginnings either of the Earth, Man, or 
human civilisation,” very pertinently enquires why this manifestly false 
legend should continue to be taught in schools as a divinely inspired 
Revelation? It will not be long before common sense will vequive an 
answer. A very finely-expressed lecture on ‘“ The Message of Theo- 
sophy” is signed S. S., and the original answers to questions (not copied 
from the Vdhan) are of much value. 

From New Zealand Theosophical Magazine for June we learn that 
our energetic brother, Mr. W. A. Mayers, has succeeded in setting on 
foot an Intellectual Culture Association at Cairns. The Rev. Arch- 
deacon Campbell is President, and a Methodist Minister one of the 
Vice-presidents; the monthly meetings are ‘‘for the reverent dis- 
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cussion of subjects relating to Religion and Religious Life”; a full 
list of proposed subjects being added. That it should be possible to ’ 
bring ministers of the various Christian denominations into such an 
organisation along with Theosophists is of itself a sign of progress, 
and a very hopeful one. It is with us as Cardinal Newman told his 
fellow Catholics—the abstract distrust and dislike of us and of our 
doctrines is bound to give way when they mix with us and see for 
themselves that we have neither horns nor tails. Only we must mind 
that they do see it ! 

Our readers will not expect a detailed analysis of a work with the 
title of El Dosamantismo (Dosamantism is the Scientific Religion, in 
opposition to Semitic Occultism, which is a League of International 
Anarchism), Mexico, 1904. The writer is the enthusiastic pupil of 
the Master, Don Jesus Ceballos Dosamantes (whom not to know 
argues yourself unknown), and the enemies of society against whom 
he fights are Papus, Peladan, and the Jesuits. All will soon be set 
right; when the book which the Master Dosamantes is even now 
bringing out is published, then will iniquity be struck down like an 
ox, and “ Dosamantism”’ usher in the Golden Age. Amen with all 
my heart—but / 

Also received with thanks: Sophia ; Modern Astvology ; Bulletin de 
UInstitut Génevale Psychologique; La Nuova Parola; Mind; Animal’s 
Friend ; Logos Magazine; Humamitarian; Herald of the Golden Age ; 


Psycho-T hevapeutic Journal ; South African Theosophist. 
W. 


THREE GATES OF GOLD 


‘IF you are tempted to reveal a tale some one to you has told 
About another, 
Make it pass, before you speak, three Gates of Gold— 
Three narrow gates: First—Is it true ? 
Then—Is 1f NEEDFUL? 
And the next is last and narrowest—Is IT KIND? 
And if at last, to leave your lips, it passes through these gateways three, 
Then you the tale may tell, nor fear what the result may be.” 
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